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CHECKS ON DEMOCRACY IN AMERICA 


ENGLISH opinion with respect to America and American institutions 
seems to some of us Americans to have been undergoing of late years 
a remarkable change—a change not yet, I think, completed, but still 
proceeding. I do not refer to the question of sentiment, of goodwill 
or ill-will on one side or the other, but.to opinion—to the view here 
taken of the nature of the American Republic, of the social and 
political system under which near seventy millions of people are now 
living, and of its influence on European thought. It isa matter 
which deserves full consideration; but I refer to it only as an intro- 
duction to a different topic. The change, briefly, is a revolution. 
No very long time ago the American Republic was the stumbling- 
block of European, and especially of English, Conservatism. If a 
political moral had to be pointed, it was at ourexpense. Ifa warning 
against the dangers of Democracy was to be enforced, we supplied the 
material. Not the vices incidental to the working out of a great 
political experiment, not the abuses, not the corruptions due to the 
non-American element, but those qualities and, as we think, merits 
inherent in the Republican idea and organisation were singled out for 
censure. The Monarchist condemned a kingless Republic. The 
aristocrat could see no good in a democratic organisation of society. 
The partisans of the old order of things were the avowed enemies of 
an order of which they thought it a sufficient criticism when they 
had once described it as new. On the other hand, English Liberals 
were wont to look across the Atlantic for the home of true Liberalism. 
They found much to admire, something to imitate. With all our 


faults, we were to the Liberals, before Liberalism had passed into 
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Radicalism, and before Radicalism had become Socialistic, an example 
and not a warning. 

The réles of these two great divisions of opinion in England seem 
to me now in a great measure reversed. It would be too much to 
say that the Conservatives, as individuals or as a party, have become 
the eulogists of the United States, or that they understand as yet the 
full value of American analogies and precedents for their own purposes. 
But it may be said that they have, or that many of them have, 
exchanged their attitude of hostility for one of reserve, or even of 
benevolent neutrality. Lord Salisbury has been heard to speak with 
respect of the American Senate, and to avow his belief that the 
English have many friends in America—by no means a rash propo- 
sition. The Conservative leader and his followers begin to see how 
essentially conservative are some of the strongest forces at work in 
America, : 

The Radicals have changed front more swiftly and decisively, 
not being themselves opposed to change for its own sake. They are 
more on the alert, as men who have great revolutionary measures 
in hand must be more alert than those whose motto has so long been 
quieta non movere. They have a keener scent for danger—I mean 
danger to their own schemes, As Radicals, in a hurry to pass new 
laws, they are impatient of a system under which, as in America, 
hurry is almost impossible ; and new laws, especially if fundamental, 
cannot be passed without deliberation. As Socialists, they hate an 
order of things not consistent with their own views, yet too firmly 
established to be overthrown, or even to be attacked, with a prospect 
of success. Socialism, Collectivism, Anarchism—against each of 
these public opinion in America is immovable. English Radicals, 
and the Socialistic Radicals most of all, therefore turn and rend us. 

Take what question you like of recent American politics or of 
American life, and for the most hostile view of it, expressed in the 
most energetic language, you must go to the Radicals—to their orators, 
their newspapers, their writers of all degrees. Mr. Stead came back 
from America the other day crying aloud against her institutions 
because they are fixed, and against the spirit of her people because 
they are too well satisfied with things asthey are. Mr. John Burns, 
who has not taken the trouble to make the journey and see for 
himself, declares that American working men are little better than 
slaves, and that nowhere in the world are the prospects of labour 
reorganisation and the ascendency of trades unions so dismal.' The 
London journal which is pre-eminently the organ of party Liberalism is 
the one which writes habitually of America in terms of bitterness. The 
London journal which is pre-eminently the organ of Socialistic Radi- 

1 Mr. Burns, to be precise, told his constituents in Battersea not long ago that the 


working classes in America ‘industrially are not greatly distinct from the slaves of 
Africa.’ 
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calism explained the ‘Coxeyite’ movement as the natural result of hand- 
ing over the Republic ‘ to the tender mercies of rings of unscrupulous 
politicians and syndicates of millionaires.’ I need not multiply 
quotations. I am not reproaching these gentlemen; far from it. 
From their own point of view, I think they are right. The Radical 
who wants to abolish all Second Chambers and run the legislative 
machine at full speed finds American ideas and methods very much 
in his way. Still more does the Socialist, who wants to reconstruct 
from the foundations upward. The latter would find very little 
material to work on in the United States. He has not forgotten the 
experience of 1886, when the Socialists, such as they are, did their 
best to elect Mr. Henry George Mayor of New York, meaning, if they 
succeeded, to nominate him for President of the United States. They 
had everything in their favour—the prestige of Mr. George’s momen- 
tary notoriety in England, the pressure of distress, the disorganisation 
of municipal parties, the unbroken support of the discontented, the 
discredited, the disorderly population of New York, mostly of foreign 
origin. With all these and other advantages, they polled about one- 
third of the whole number of votes, and Mr. Henry George then and 
there disappeared from public life, and Socialism and Land Nationa- 
lisation and other more or less plausible proposals of plunder vanished 
with him. The European Socialist has never since that day looked 
with a kindly eye on America. 

Aforetime it may have been a paradox, but it is now the mere 
simplicity of truth to say that America is probably the most Conser- 
vative country in the world. It is this Conservatism in the minds of 
the American people which ought to be placed first among the checks 
on Democracy, It springs from various causes, general and special, 
political and social. The social question has hardly yet been raised 
in America; certainly it has not been raised in the same way and to 
the same extent as in Europe. But if we are to look at American 
Conservatism from a social point of view, it is to be said that there is 
no large class which has an interest in disturbing the present social 
fabric. It is a commonplace to speak of the prosperity and progress 
of the United States. It would not be a commonplace unless the 
prosperity were general and the industrial and commercial progress 
rapid, or unless all classes shared in it. What chance has Socialism in 
a community where every citizen either owns property or hopes to 
own it? There is no form of Socialism which does not imply tam- 
pering with property, and therefore no form of Socialism has’ got 
much of a foothold in America. So far as it exists, it is, like most 
other mischievous things in America, of foreign extraction. The 
Americans themselves have thoroughly digested Burke’s saying that 
all men have equal rights, but not to equal things. 

Opposed as he is to legislation which tampers with property, 
whether it be Irish Land Bills or a‘ Democratic ’ Budget, the American 
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is equally opposed to hasty legislation of any kind or on any subject. 
He has inherited, and he maintains, a spirit of reverence for his 
written Constitution. He is sometimes taunted with it. The taunt 
would come with an ill grace from the Englishman, and would surely 
be suppressed if he paused to think how much the American Consti- 
tution owes to the British, and how large a part of the American 
conception of public law and of public life is British in its origin. 
For the American—in a less degree perhaps than for his Constitution, 
but deep down nevertheless in his soul—has a spirit of reverence for 
law as law; once prevalent here also. He has been taught to regard 
it as the formal expression of the will of the community, and as the 
embodiment of justice. Justice, said Pascal, is that which is esta- 
blished. If the definition be too strong, it is at any rate a good defini- 
tion of law made by the people for the people, which in their minds 
comes nearer to the absolutely just than do the vain imaginings of 
individual caprice. Nor is it very remote from what Burke had in 
mind when he said that ‘justice itself is the great standing policy of 
civil society.’ The sanctity of contracts, the freedom of the indivi- 
dual to make his own bargain, the obligation of the bargain when 
made, the right to work, independently of dictation or prohibition 
from others—these, and many more such ideas have taken root in the 
American mind. They bore fruit in that ordered liberty which is the 
American synonym for the State. 

They were embedded in the Constitution, and much else was 
embedded. It is in this instrument that, when we leave general and 
come ‘to special views, the true, efficient, and essential checks on 
Democracy are to be sought. The men who framed the Constitution 
foresaw the dangers of government by universal suffrage, and provided 
against them. If you care to form an adequate notion of their 
sagacity, you have only to consider that they legislated for three 
millions of people, and that their system, which has had to endure 
many strains, holds good for a population of more than twenty times 
three millions. From the days of the American Revolution down to 
the present time there have been two great streams of political 
thought, which may be conveniently, though not quite accurately, 
called Democratic? and Federalist. The aim of the men who drank 
at the waters of the first was to limit the power of the central Govern- 
ment, and to reserve as much power as possible to the people. The 
aim of the second was to extend and strengthen the power of the 
central Government, and, while leaving all ultimate authority to the 
people, to withdraw from them so far as possible, and to entrust to 
the central Government, the direct control of affairs, and to make it 


? The words ‘ Democratic’ and ‘ Republican,’ as applied to political parties in 
America, often give rise to uncertainty in the mind of the foreigner. They may for 
practical purposes be considered as party labels, and I use them as such. When I 
use the word ‘Democracy’ it has commonly no reference to the Democratic party. 
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the true source of administrative energy. A strong Executive, a 
strong Legislature, a strong Judiciary—those were the ends of 
Federalist policy. 

These two hostile ideas were impersonated by Jefferson and 
Hamilton, and the fate which befell both the ideas and their flesh and 
blood representatives was curious indeed. Hamilton fell in a duel 
with a brilliant and base adventurer—dying at forty-seven, only a 
year older than Pitt—and the Federalist party, of which, with Washing- 
ton and Adams, Jay and Marshall, he was a founder, went to pieces 
ten years later. Jefferson was twice elected President, and his party 
still survives. But Hamilton has left a deeper and more lasting 
impress on American public life than Jefferson. In the Convention 
of 1787, which framed the Constitution, the ideas of Hamilton 
triumphed—not completely, but completely enough for practical 
purposes. The Government of which the foundation was then laid 
was to prove one of the strongest Governments known to history ; and 
it was strong by virtue of its general conformity to Hamilton’s ideas. 
But Jefferson survived and his idea survived. If he could not found 
a Government, he founded a party—the Democratic party, of which it 
may be said that, though often victorious, often in possession of the 
Government at Washington, often controlling a majority of the State 
Governments, controlling, indeed, through a long term of years a 
whole section of the country, it was, nevertheless, from the beginning 
of the century down to the end of the Civil War, in permanent opposi- 
tion to the Government. It strove unremittingly to weaken the 
Government. It set up the doctrine of State Rights against the 
Federal idea. It democratised the new State Constitutions whenever it 
got a chance. It became an instrument of nullification in 1832 and 
of rebellion in 1861. In possession of the Presidency during the 
four years which preceded the Rebellion, it very nearly succeeded in 
handing over the Government and the country to the avowed enemies 
of both. 

It may be said that from Jefferson to Buchanan there was never, 
using the wor? in its party sense, more than one Democratic 
Administration —that of Jackson—which did not leave the Govern- 
ment weaker than it foundit. The centrifugal forces which Jefferson, 
the pupil of Rousseau, set in motion continued in motion during 
these sixty years. But so firmly had Hamilton and his coadjutors 
laid the foundations of government, so well were the parts cemented, 
so solid was the structure, and so potent the plan on which the whole 
edifice was raised, that, though the Government was sometimes shaken, 
it never fell. Never was Mr. Gladstone less happily inspired than 
when at Newcastle, in 1862, he exclaimed exultingly that Jefferson 
Davis had made a nation. Davis came within measurable distance 
of unmaking one, but that was all. Democracy, the Democracy of 
Jefferson, the Democracy of disintegration, the Democracy of State 
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Rights, and of Slavery—for the two phrases were indissolubly inter- 

twined—had done its worst. The ideas of Hamilton, of Madison, of Jay, 
of Washington perhaps most of all, still kept possession of the minds of 
the American people as a whole, and the machinery which Hamilton 
and his allies had devised proved so fit for its purpose that the per- 
manent idea prevailed over the impulses and transient hostilities and 
casual majorities which sought to overthrow it. And there, as I 
believe, you have the secret of the success of the American Republic, 
Broad-based as it is, and ever has been, upon the will of the people, it 
is based upon the permanent, and not upon the shifting, occasional, 
transitory, will of the people. Principle governs, not impulse—an 
idea and not a caprice. And no check, or system of checks, upon 
Democracy is worth much which is not sufficient to insure the triumph 
of the permanent idea, and to defeat that which is but a gust of 
popular passion. The wind bloweth where it listeth, but the Republic 
has stood four-square to all the blasts. 

Any Englishman who accepts this view may well ask himself, 
whether he be Conservative or Radical, how it is that such a result 
has been obtained, and what are the constitutional provisions or legis- 
lative methods by which this permanence has been insured. At 
least, you will all admit that the American Republic exists, and that 
it has lived through some pretty dire perils. Its history has been 
such that an idea only, or even the deep sentiment of patriotism, 
would not have sufficed in every emergency to float us past the 
breakers. There have been more occasions than one when the state 
of public feeling in America would have led straight to a catastrophe 
had it been able to seize at once on the Government, or at once to 
express itself in the form ofa law. It has been seen again and again 
that the stability of this particular form of Government depends, not 
only upon the prevalence of right ideas, but upon the existence of a 
particular kind of machinery which prevents wrong ideas from ousting 
the right when the wrong happen to be uppermost for the moment. 
Mr. Bryce remarks that ‘the whole scheme of the American Consti- 
tution tends to put stability above activity, to sacrifice the productive 
energies of the bodies it creates to their power of resisting changes 
in the general fabric of the Government.’ That is true, bat it is not 
the whole truth, and of course he could not explain in a sentence 
how it is that stability is secured. We may, I think, go a step 
further back and say that the main effort of the American Constitu- 
tion is to gain time, to allow an appeal to the sober second thought 
of the people. Stability is the end; compulsory deliberation is the 
means. 

This is true with reference to all changes of Government, with 
reference to all legislation, and most true with reference to alteration 
in the fundamental law. We are constantly presenting you with 
object lessons, some of which we venture to think interesting and 
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instructive. But I do not know that they attract much attention, 
or that an accurate knowledge of the particulars in which American 
methods of government and of legislation differ from English methods 
is general in this country. It is our mistakes and misfortunes which 
interest you, and to them your daily newspapers give prominence ; 
on them your weekly and monthly periodicals comment with some 
freedom. Yet they are not the most interesting or instructive 
incidents in American life. It is true of America, as it is of all 
countries, that the best and not the worst is best worth studying. 
There is no greater fallacy in politics than to mistake the eddy for 
the main current; the local disturbances and occasional mischiefs 
arising out of a great system for the system itself. I will ask you to 
consider nothing which is not vital, causal, or characteristic of 
American national life as a whole. And if I refer to English politics, 
it will never be by way of criticism or reproach, but solely in order to 
make clear the differences between English and American methods. 

Some of the points to which I shall refer are elementary, yet to 
assume that all of them are familiar to English readers would be to 
assume a degree of English interest in American constitutional law 
and procedure of which, flattering as it would be to us, there is no 
very complete evidence. I do not forget that I was once asked by an 
Englishman not unversed in public affairs whether a copy of the 
Constitution of the United States was likely to be found in the 
British Museum. 

It is, I think, admitted by the best writers that in some very 
essential particulars the English Constitution is far more democratic 
thanthe American, The English machine is so contrived as to respond 
quickly and pretty surely to external pressure. Touch a button, and 
you turn out a Government. Touch another, and you modify your 
Constitution. In America there is no great use in touching buttons. 
The machine does not respond; or does not respond till after a 
considerable length of time. We are ruled by a President who is in 
for four years, and cannot be removed except by impeachment. As 
a rule, the House of Representatives elected for the second half of the 
Presidential term has a majority of his opponents, but to that he pays 
no attention. He and his cabinet are independent of hostile votes in 
Congress. That is of itself a pretty considerable element of stability ; 
but I pass from it in order to come to matters of legislation, with a 
preliminary word on elections. A new House of Commons in 
England elected all at once on some issue of the moment meets, or 
may meet, almost at once. The American House of Representatives, 
elected in November of one year, does not, unless specially summoned, 
meet till December of the year following. In the interval many 
things may have happened. The popular impulse under which a 
majority of the House was chosen may have died away. Other 
impulses may have succeeded. Other elections will have occurred; 
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state and municipal, if not national. The present House, with its 
democratic majority of one hundred, was elected, roughly speaking, 
to alter the Tariff. That wasa year and a halfago. There has since 
been a great industrial and financial crisis. There has been something 
very like a political revolution, as the spring elections showed. 
Nobody doubts that the Democratic party has lost ground. Most 
politicians believe that, if there were any means of doing it, ifa general 
election or a Presidential election could be held, the Democrats would 
be turned out and the Republicans would come in. But there are no 
means, and before the next election the pendulum may have swung 
backagain. Meantime, the Tariff has not been modified, and nobody 
knows when it will be, nor to what extent. People have time to 
consider whether they really want it altered, or radically altered, or 
not, and public opinion is brought to bear on Congress with great 
force ; the force being always for deliberation and delay. You may 
think, and probably do think, that the Tariff ought to be modified or 
repealed, and American markets thrown open without restriction to 
the British manufacturer. But that, though a pious opinion, is not 
quite the point. The most extreme English Freetrader will, I 
imagine, admit that the question is within the competence of the 
American people. It is for us and not for you. And the real point 
is whether we ought to come to a decision precipitately and under the 
stress of panic, or deliberately and upon a full view of the merits of 
the whole case. We prefer the latter, and our constitutional system 
not only enables but obliges us to take a considered view. Such is 
one of the checks it imposes upon Democracy. 

The Senate has had its share in securing a full discussion on the 
Tariff. The Wilson Bill passed.the House of Representatives after a 
contest lasting some months. It has not yet passed the Senate, and 
there is no saying how soon or in what shape it will become law. 
The American Senate has lately been the object of some attention in 
England because it is supposed to provide for America a legislative 
safeguard analogous to that which the House of Lords provides for 
England. It does that, and much more. It takes a far more active 
and continuous part in the business of legislation. Of its general 
functions and authority, of its place in the general scheme of govern- 
ment, of its co-ordinate or co-operative relation to the Executive, of 
its right to confirm or reject the nominations by the President to 
public office, of its right, to ratify or reject, or to ratify in part and 
reject in part, all treaties and conventions entered into by the Pre- 
sident in the name of the United States, of the steady enlargement 
in practice of the powers derived from the Constitution, of its ever- 
widening grasp on Foreign Relations through its Foreign Committee, 
of its ever-extending control over executive patronage, of its judicial 
functions, of its representative dignity as the body to which the 
several States of the Union send their delegates or ambassadors—of 
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these and other pcints of great political interest I must say nothing. 
They connect themselves but indirectly with my subject. It is the 
Senate as a Second Legislative Chamber which has of late invited 
the criticisms, and occasionally the invective, of English Radicals, 
and the rather cursory consideration of English Conservatives. 

‘The Senate,’ says the most impatient of all Radical oracles, ‘ has 
been tinkering at the Tariff for months, endeayouring all the while 
to protect vested interests, and is threatening to prolong the dis- 
cussion for months to come.’ There is, I believe, nothing more 
hateful to the English Radical than what he calls a vested interest. 
It is not, however, hateful or hated in America, for the reason I 
have given above ; and the attempt to protect it, especially against 
foreign competition, is not there made a topic of reproach against 
the Senate. You must cross over to England in order to hear ‘ the 
mutterings of a coming storm,’ which is, if you believe our Radical 
friend, to sweep away the Senate and much else. More than that, 
when a minority of the Senate resisted for many weeks the repeal of 
the Silver Act, by means which I fear the Radical would call obstruc- 
tive, nobody that I know of, certainly no great party and no great 
party leader, proposed to abolish the Senate. It was felt, deeply felt, 
that the minority was making a serious mistake, and the injury to 
the country was serious. No revival of business was possible while 
it remained doubtful whether the Senate would refuse its assent to 
the repeal of the purchase clauses of the Sherman Act, and so prolong 
a policy which, whatever it may have been in the beginning, had 
become suicidal. In a different way, a similar uncertainty about the 
fate of the Tariff Bill is seen to be mischievous. The business of the 
country cannot adjust itself to unknown conditions, and the paralysis 
of many great manufacturing industries has continued far beyond 
the time when a settled policy—settled either way—would have 
relieved it, and set looms and hammers once more in motion. 

Still, America does not cry out against her Senate. She remon- 
strates, entreats, argues, but she does not propose to destroy in a 
moment of petulance a part of the fabric of government which again 
and again has vindicated its title to respect, and has done immense 
service in the legislative and political life of the United States. Itisa 
very striking example of the habit of taking large and patient views 
of public affairs, which does, I think, on the whole, prevail in that 
part of the world. If the contrary of all this had been true, if the 
Senate had, by a vote of ten to one, rejected a bill to which the pre- 
dominant partners among the States were opposed—still more, if 
this bill were revolutionary, if its provisions had been kept secret 
from the country, if during its passage through the other chamber 
it had been transformed in some of its organic and most vital provi- 
sions, if it had been forced through by the closure, three-fourths of 
it undebated, great numbers of amendments not allowed to be put ; 
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if, in the opinion of the great majority of the educated, intelligent, ex- 
perienced classes, it were a bill which threatened to break up the 
Union, and if the Senate had made itself the representative of the 
country by rejecting such a bill in such circumstances, and for 
giving effect to the will of this majority had been threatened by a 
baffled leader and a disappointed party with extinction, I think I 
can imagine what the answer of the American people would have 
been. 

The American, in truth, looks upon his Government as a whole, 
and it is not his way to pick out one branch or department of it and 
say this is good, and another, and say this is bad. He looks upon 
the House of Representatives, the Senate, the President, each as an 
instrument for doing the considered will of the people. Even the 
American Radical, if there be an American Radical, does not regard 
the Lower House of Congress as endowed with a peculiar sanctity. 
Yet in America, as in England, the Lower House is the direct product 
of the suffrage, and the Upper House is not. The former represents 
the people. The Senate represents the several States of the Union; 
each State, large or small, old or new, having two Senators, and all 
Senators being in all respects upon the same legal and constitutional 
footing. The method by which the Senate came into being may be 
called a method of evolution. It is the natural result of the original 
sovereignty of the original thirteen States. They were so many ready- 
made constituencies, but sovereign and not popular constituencies. 
To make this historical and anti-Democratic character of the Senate 
permanent and immutable, it is enacted in the Constitution that no 
State without its consent shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in 
the Senate. In every other particular the Constitution may be 
amended by a three-fourths majority ; in this it cannot. You cannot 
deprive Delaware, which has 170,000 inhabitants, of her Senatorial 
equality with New York, which has six millions of inhabitants, with- 
out the consent of Delaware. What is the Democracy, with its 
passion for the doctrine of numbers, going to do about that? Itcan 
do nothing. If Democracy means the rule of the majority, the con- 
stitution of the Senate is in flagrant contradiction to that principle. 
It ought, therefore, if judged by English analogies, to be distrusted 
by the Democracy, and ought to be the enemy of Democracy. 
But, as we have seen, it is neither. It is the best friend of Demo- 
cracy, for it compels Democracy to think twice. It is a curb and a 
check upon the vagaries of universal suffrage, and the probability is 
that if you were to appeal to universal suffrage to-morrow there is 
not an institution in all the United States which would be more 
unanimously supported. The fact is about equally creditable to 
universal suffrage and tothe Senate. Were it a body based upon an 
indefensible principle, hereditary or otherwise, we should do our best 
to mend it ; end it we certainly should not until we had found some- 
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thing better to put in its place, and some other equally efficient 
safeguard against hasty legislation. 

The checks upon ordinary legislation, including the fixed four 
years’ term of the Executive, the Presidential veto which is frequently 
used (President Cleveland, during his first term, vetoed more than a 
hundred bills), the co-ordinate and, in all respects but one, co-equal 
legislative powers of the Senate and House of Representatives, the 
long interval between the election and the meeting of Congress, the 
legislative continuity of the Senate with its six years’ tenure, which 
is never renewed all at once, but by thirds each two years, the 
revising jurisdiction of the Supreme Court—these and other limita- 
tions must seem to the English Radical very numerous and obstructive. 
To the English Conservative they may throw some light upon the 
strength of that Conservatism in America of which he is beginning 
to discover the existence. But they are as nothing to the checks 
upon legislation affecting the fundamental law, or, in American 
phrase, amendments to the Constitution. The distinction is un- 
known to the Constitution of the United Kingdom or to Parliament. 
All Acts of Parliament are passed by the same process, and one Act 
of Parliament is as good as another. You may—or, but for the 
House of Lords, you might—overturn any part of your Constitution 
any evening between ten o'clock and midnight. You did, only the 
other day, rush a resolution through the House of Commons in 
favour of Home Rule for Scotland. The debate began at half-past 
nine and ended at half-past eleven. No man of the first rank on 
either side of the House took part in it. The subject had never 
been much discussed anywhere, and certainly never thought out. 
Yet this House of Commons, which so many light-hearted politicians 
would like to see the sole legislative chamber, commits itself, in 
these circumstances and in this casual way, to a principle which, 
like Home Rule for Ireland, would profoundly modify the legislative 
constitution of these realms. 

Let us keep that proposal in mind, and see what would happen 
in an analogous case in America. It could not possibly be brought 
forward otherwise than as a Constitutional Amendment. The pro- 
vision of the Constitution itself for its own amendment is embodied 
in Article V., of which the essential part is as follows :— 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, 
shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the application of the legis- 
latures of two-thirds of the several States, shall calla convention for proposing 
amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid to all intents and purposes, as 
part of this Constitution, when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States, or by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other 
mode of ratification may be proposed by the Congress. 


To simplify a subject which may seem, but is not, complex, one 
of the alternatives proposed in this article may be omitted. Amend- 
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ments to the Constitution have, in fact, always originated in Con- 
gress, and always been ratified, if at all, by the legislatures of the 
States. The omission will not affect the argument of delay, because 
there can be little doubt that the process by Convention would be 
longer than that which has always been followed. 

The impatient English reformer will probably be first struck by 
the fact that before a proposed amendment can even be launched, it 
must obtain a two-thirds vote in both Houses of Congress. With 
that knowledge he would probably reject the American system at 
once, for he would say to himself: ‘ What chance is there of a two- 
thirds majority for Home Rule, or for Universal Suffrage, even in the 
House of Commons?’ Yet, when the American reformer has got 
his two-thirds of the House of Representatives and two-thirds of the 
Senate, he is only on the threshold of his difficulties. He must then 
go to the separate States, of which there are forty-four, and to the 
legislatures of these States, each of which is composed of two 
chambers. He has to appeal, that is, to eighty-eight separate legis- 
lative bodies, and he must manage to get a majority in three-fourths 
of these eighty-eight separate legislative bodies, before his proposed 
constitutional reform can become part of the Constitution. These 
States occupy half the North American continent; each one of them 
has a Constitution of its own ; each has a population with distinctive 
traits and a strong State feeling; their legislatures are chosen under 
varying conditions of suffrage, meet at different periods of the year, 
and prescribe each their own methods of procedure. Yet three- 
fourths of them must concur in an amendment. If there be one 
less than three-fourths, the amendment fails. It will be tolerably 
obvious to the English reformer that an operation of this sort must 
take a good deal of time; considerably more, at any rate, than the 
two hours which the House of Commons thought sufficient for affirm- 
ing the principle of Scotch Home Rule. 

If he looks into the history of such amendments as have been 
adopted, he will find his suspicions justified. There have been in all 
fifteen amendments to the Constitution of the United States. The 
first ten were proposed by the first Congress, and, like the eleventh 
and twelfth, which were technical, were not seriously contested. It 
is when we come to the amendments which were one result of the 
Civil War that we see the system in full operation. They abolish— 
or rather prohibit—slavery, define citizenship, secure certain civil 
rights to the negro, impose terms on which civil rights may be 
restored to rebels, forbid the validity of the public debt to be 
questioned, or the Confederate debt to be assumed by the United 
States or any State, and secure the vote tothe negro. This is highly 
contentious matter, or most of it is, and perhaps at that time in the 
defeated Southern States all of it may have seemed so. The dates 
‘will show what the course of events was. The Thirteenth Amend- 
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ment first passed the Senate in April, 1864, and its ratification by 
the required number of States, twenty-seven, was officially certified 
on the 18th of December, 1865, a period of two years less four months. 
The Fourteenth Amendment passed the House of Representatives 
in June, 1866, and was finally ratified on the 2lst of July, 1868. 
The Fifteenth Amendment was adopted by Congress on the 25th of 
February, 1869; ratified on the 30th of March, 1870. If anybody 
cares to follow the process more closely, more minute particulars are 
given in a note, in which will be found also some illustrations of the 
technical difficulties which may attend the progress of an amend- 
ment.’ 

These proceedings show, I said, the system in full operation. It 
is full enough, probably, for the English reformer, but it has to be 
added that, slow as was the process, it would have been slower still 
but for the condition of things in the South. The war was over, but 
reconstruction was going on. Some of the Southern States were 
still in military occupation by the Union forces. Some bought their 
way back by agreeing to these amendments. Great pressure was 
brought to bear on some. The amendments not only represented 
to the North part of the fruits of victory, but were the guarantee 
and final pledge that the war had been fought once for all, and 
that slavery as a disturbing political force had for ever ceased to 
exist. 

Suppose a law to have run all these gauntlets, to have passed the 
House and Senate, and, if a constitutional amendment, three-fourths 
of the State Legislatures ; suppose it to have escaped the President’s 
veto, or been passed over it by a vote of two-thirds of both Houses, it 
has still to take its chance of being declared unconstitutional by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. That is one more check, and 


8 Thirteenth Amendment.—Passed Senate, April 8, 1864, by 38 to 6. Failed in 
House of Representatives, June 15, 1864, by 93 to 65 (not two-thirds). Adopted 
House of Representatives, January 6, 1865, by 119to 56. Ratified same year, twenty- 
seven States. Officially certified by Secretary of State, December 18, 1865. 

Fourteenth Amendment.—Adopted June 14, 1866, House of Representatives con- 
curring in Senate amendments by 120 to 32. Ratified 1868. Official but conditional 
certificate of Secretary of State, July 20, 1868. 

Ohio and New Jersey, having once assented to this amendment, had withdrawn their 
assent. Including these two, twenty-nine States out of thirty-seven had ratified. In House 
of Representatives, March 30, 1868, resolution of New Jersey Legislature withdrawing 
assent was returned to member presenting it. In Senate, Ohio resolution referred, 
January 31, 1868, to Judiciary Committee. Resolution adopted by Senate, July 21, 
1868 (day after Secretary of State’s conditional promulgation), that more than three- 
fourths of the States had ratified, and Fourteenth Amendment hereby declared part 
of Constitution. House concurred same day by 126 to 35. 

Fifteenth Amendment.—Adopted by Senate and House of Representatives (on re- 
port of Conference Committee), February 25, 1869 ; Senate, 39 to 13 ; House, 144 to 44, 
Ratified 1870, twenty-nine States. President Grant sent message to Congress, March 30, 
1870. Certificate of Secretary of State same date; New York claiming to withdraw 
assent; Georgia assenting and again making up the necessary twenty-nine; both 
Separately recited in certificate. 
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it is also a check which cannot be got rid of, as all the others may, 
by eventually electing a new House, or a new Senate or a new 
President. The Supreme Court is not an elective body, and I suppose 
that might seem to the English Radical a sufficient reason for sweep- 
ing it away. The judges are appointed for life by the President. 
They are responsible to no popular tribunal; not even to public 
opinion. They sit as a Court of pure law; the final authority from 
which in all America there is no appeal. Their jurisdiction, strictly 
defined though it be, is co-extensive with the whole Union. It is 
the one instance in history in which popular sovereignty, acknowledged 
as supreme in the long run for every other purpose and over every 
other authority to which it has delegated power, submits to a master 
whom it did not appoint, and cannot remove, and cannot escape. 
Everybody submits; the States themselves, sovereign as they still are 
for certain purposes, submit; Congress and the President, the Army 
and Navy, the people themselves, all submit. In the hands of the 
Supreme Court, Democracy itself, if it seek to pass an unconstitutional 
law, is powerless. A unanimous vote of the people, the unanimous 
vote of House and Senate, and the approval of the President, would 
not make a statute law if this tribunal says it is not law. But do 
you ever hear of a proposal to abolish the Supreme Court ? Why 
not? It is not only that the Court has been a great court of great 
judges, its honesty and ability and wisdom alike recognised, but 
because the American Democracy has the good sense to see that, 
under a written Constitution like that of the United States, such a 
tribunal is essential to the working of all its parts, and that, check 
and all-powerful check though it be upon Democracy, it is also a 
guarantee to the American people that, in the words of the preamble 
to their Great Charter, justice shall be established, and the blessings 
of liberty preserved to themselves and their posterity. 

If we had no written Constitution, if it were always in a fluid 
state, if it consisted of a patchwork of Great Charters and Bills of 
Rights, of precedents, and statutes, and customs, dependent singly 
and as a whole on the interpretation party leaders may choose to 
put upon them, the very substance of it and the nature of its 
component parts matters of continual controversy, we might or might 
not think a Supreme Court with a power of authoritative decision on 
all these difficulties a useful or essential tribunal. ‘En Angleterre,’ 
wrote De Tocqueville, ‘la Constitution peut changer sans cesse ; ou 
plutét elle n’existe pas.’ It has almost always been discussed as an 
historical Constitution, deriving its authority from the past, by an 
accumulation of traditions and concessions, of political activities and 
declarations and Parliamentary Acts. Yet Bagehot insists that ‘its 
efficient part, at least when in great and critical action, is decidedly 
simple and rather modern.’ Precisely. So simple and so modern 
that you may make a new one to-morrow ; and perhaps would if there 
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were but one House of Parliament. The existence of a check in the 
shape of a second House is what paralyses the revolutionist ; that and 
the great body of opinion in this country which is averse to innova- 
tion for the mere sake of innovation, or of experiment, or in the 
interest of single classes of the community. Salus Reipublice 
suprema lex. Yes, but perhaps never till ‘now has it been un- 
blushingly maintained that {the safety of the State was dependent 
on continual concessions to the selfish demands of particular sections 
of citizens who think it no part of their duty to take account of the 
general welfare. 

No doubt, the spirit of reverence in America for the Constitution 
has provoked criticism and protest. No human instrument is perfect. 
Sooner or later a race of frondeurs is sure to spring up, and any sharp 
attorney can put his finger on what he thinks defects. The spirit of 
the age is a critical spirit, not to say anatomical. We have, more- 
over, the foreigner among us. Once naturalised, he is apt to become 
not only our fellow-citizen, but our monitor. He takes detached 
views, and spends no small part of his energies in explaining to native- 
born Americans what they ought to think about their own country, 
and what they ought to do in order to adjust their ways of life to the 
political conceptions—yes, and to the political necessities and exi- 
gencies—of the stranger within their gates. Nothing was more 
common than to see the late Mr. Lowell lectured in the Irish-American 
press on his want of Americanism. America herself is lectured in a 
similar way, and she bears it with a patience which is not always fully 
recognised, and not always admired. 

A similar spirit, which probably means in this case to be scientific, 
is visible in such writers as Dr. von Holst, Professor at the University 
of Freiburg, whose treatise on ‘The Constitutional and Political 
History of the United States,’ is more remarkable for learning than 
wisdom. The temper of the book is acrid, and for a writer who has 
mastered the facts, Dr. von Holst’s lack of insight is surprising. 
This eminent Professor, who keeps his liking for Americans so well 
in hand that he might himself be reckoned among those checks on 
Democracy which we are discussing, is not content with the judg- 
ments of Marshall or Story on the Constitution, or of American 
statesmen on American political problems. They are not sufficiently 
speculative, not sufficiently doctrinaire, not sufficiently German. 
But he admits that we can deal with questions of a concrete nature, 
and says :— 


The political institutions of the country, its social, and especially its economic 
relations, educate them from the cradle to independent thought on all questions 
involving material interests, and encourage them to summon their whole in- 
tellectual strength for their solution, 


He would probably make the same remark about the English. 
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The political genius of the two nations still has points of resemblance. 
It is significant to find Von Holst disparaging De Tocqueville as 
superficial and pedantic, and rebuking the Americans for being too 
lavish in praise of his ‘Democracy in America.’ It is quite true that 
De Tocqueville did not survey American institutions from the point 
of view of the German professor; true, of course, that he made mis- 
takes, and when he ventured upon prophecy he had no better luck 
than other non-Biblical adventurers in that misty land. But his 
book was, and is, of immense value. It was the first attempt at 
applying on a great scale the philosophical method to the investiga- 
tion of American institutions, and more especially of Democracy as 
seen at work in America. And it remains the best. 

Mr. Bryce is far more just to the great Frenchman, and we in 
America, I think, are just to Mr. Bryce, and sometimes more than 
just. The merits of his American Commonwealth are very great, the 
defect of it is one for which Americans can easily make allowance— 
Englishmen not so easily. It was Mr. Bryce’s fortune to come in 
contact with a little clique of superior persons in America—some of 
them Americans, some not—who have made it their mission in life 
to expose abuses and point out blemishes, and endeavour to remedy 
the errors they detect in the working of municipal and State and 
national institutions. They so impressed their views upon Mr. Bryce 
that he has reproduced them in his book with great force. The 
result is that his own view lacks proportion. He has given too much 
space and too much emphasis to what might be called in New York 
‘Mugwump’ notions. I have even heard Mr. Bryce’s American 
Commonwealth called a Mugwump pamphlet. The phrase might be 
applied not unjustly to a chapter or two, Of the book as a whole, 
spite of its inevitably misleading effect abroad in some particulars, it 
is impossible for an American to speak without admiration and 
gratitude. 

For the history and working of the American Constitution there 
are many other authorities. If you care to study the sources, you 
will go to the debates in the Convention of 1787 and still more to 
the Federalist, a series of essays published in 1787 and 1788 by 
Hamilton—who had by far the greatest share in them—Madison and 
Jay ; a piece of political literature which has a reputation among 
European students of American affairs not less exalted than at home. 
The jurist will study the principles and growth of the Constitution in 
the luminous judgments of Chief Justice Marshall and his colleagues 
and successors, but most of all in those of Marshall, who has left the 
stamp of his own intelligence and own views of law on the Constitution 
asa whole. Other great authorities are the speeches and arguments 
of Webster, who ought perhaps, though never on the bench, to be 
bracketed with Marshall, of Henry Clay, of Calhoun for the Southern 
side, of Seward, and of the great Presidents. The commentaries of 
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Story, of Kent, and others are standard works, and have the advantage 
of having been written at a comparatively early period. So, though in 
a less degree, are the Histories of the Constitution by Curtis and Ban- 
croft. I suppose it may hardly be understood in England that the 
Constitution of the United States is a text-book of American education, 
and that numerous elementary expositions of it exist and are in daily 
use in America. In Mr. Goldwin Smith’s Outline of the Political His- 
tory of the United States there is a brief sketch of the Constitution, in 
which the essence of its political meaning may be found. That book, 
as a whole, though not the work of a lawyer, is a masterpiece, and 
the wayfaring man, or the new Radical or anybody else, will find in 
it such a lesson on politics as he may seek in vain elsewhere. For 
readers to whom Mr. Bryce and De Tocqueville seem too elaborate, 
I will venture to recommend an article by the late Sir Henry Maine 
which concludes his book on Popular Government. I know of no ac- 
count of the Constitution of the United States which, within the 
same limits, is equally full, specific, accurate, and instructive. Sir 
Henry Maine’s book is made up of four separate essays. It is, never- 
theless, a coherent whole, It is not a book which the authors of the 
Newcastle Programme seem to have studied. It was published nearly 
ten years ago, but it is not out of date, nor will it be to any who 
care for political thinking of a very high order on great matters con- 
cerning the State. And what is most remarkable of all is this: that it 
is, as a whole, a protest against popular government and a panegyric 
on popular government in the United States. There and there only 
has Sir Henry Maine found what seemed to him sufficient and ample 
checks on the Democracy which, in its unbridled state, he dreads and 
dislikes. Of Democracy, however, as such, there is in America neither 
dread nor dislike. No American believes that his own Government 
could have been established on any other basis ; but neither does any 
thinking American believe that its prosperity or its permanence would 
be promoted by abolishing the existing checks on Democracy. 


GEORGE WASHBURN SMALLEY. 
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INDIA—THE POLITICAL OUTLOOK 


THE mysterious marking of the trees which has been going on through 
some districts of the basin of the Ganges in the northern part of the 
Province of Bengal, has attracted a passing attention in this country 
to Indian affairs. As the circulation of the Chapatis was the forerun- 
ner of the Mutiny, so it has been thought this mysterious tree-marking, 
spreading from point to point over a wide extent of country, and pro- 
bably regarded by its simple and superstitious inhabitants as a portent 
from heaven, may be the signal for another outbreak. There is, 
however, no trustworthy evidence to show that the first of these sig- 
nals was directly connected with the Mutiny, a catastrophe clearly 
unpremeditated, and which, fortunately for the handful of Englishmen 
in India, broke out, not simultaneously all over the country, but in 
a succession of revolts following each other in no settled plan or order 
through the different parts of it. And we are still so imperfectly 
acquainted with the inner feelings of the people of India, and find it 
so difficult to get behind their actions to the motives which impel 
them, that it is idle to speculate with confidence upon the cause of 
this particular incident. But in the absence of any specific evidence 
it is at least not unreasonable to believe that the movement of which 
it is a symptom is connected with some religious impulse and has no 
political meaning. The incident, however, will not have been without 
its use if it leads people in this country to realise the need for caution 
in dealing with the delicate and complex conditions under which the 
government of India is carried on, and if it serves to discredit the 
party of would-be Indian reformers in this country, whose zeal, un- 
tempered by knowledge and experience, has already done much mis- 
chief, and will certainly do much more if not restrained by the better 
judgment of the majority. 

As regards the military position and the assumed danger of another 
military outbreak, it may be pointed out that the present condition of 
India is vastly different from that in which we found ourselves at the 
outbreak of the Mutiny, with a few slender garrisons of British 
troops scattered at wide distances apart ; when almost all the strong 
places and arsenals were held by native troops ; when a great part of 
the field guns were manned by native artillery; with an overgrown 
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and ill-disciplined native army drawn almost entirely from one class 
and from one part of the country; when there were no railways and 
no telegraphic communication with England. The British troops in 
India have been considerably increased, and now hold all the fortified 
places: the artillery is wholly British, save a few mountain batteries 
serving on the frontier; the native army has been cut down by more 
than one half, and contains no one largely preponderating element. 
The danger now to be guarded against is rather of a civil than of a 
military character—the danger lest, through rash interference with 
their customs and disregard of their interests, and the mischievous 
action of a small but unscrupulous party among themselves, the 
peoples of India should become alienated from our rule. During the 
Mutiny, the civil population generally took no active part on one side 
or the other. Where British rule for the time was swept away by 
the mutinous army they gave us no support; but neither did they 
side actively with our opponents ; and on the restoration of authority 
they quietly re-accepted our rule as if no disturbance had occurred. 
This attitude was entirely in accord with that which has been exhi- 
hited by the non-military classes of India from time immemorial. 
They have always been accustomed to stand aside, pursuing peacefully 
their avocation of husbandry, while hostile armies, whether indigenous 
or foreign, fought out the question of empire; and to accept con- 
tentedly the victorious party as their rulers, resigned and satisfied if 
taxation was not carried too high. But signs are not wanting at the 
present time that an uneasy state of feeling is arising among the 
most important class—the agricultural community—who compose 
the vast majority of the people, and whose claims and interests should 
be our first consideration. Among these there is unquestionably in 
many extensive tracts of the country a degree of distress which calls 
for active remedy, due to their increasing indebtedness to the pro- 
fessional trader and money-lender, involving a wholesale alienation of 
land from the simple peasantry who have held it from time imme- 
morial, and who for the most part cannot read or understand the con- 
tracts under which they sign away their heritage in redemption of 
loans borrowed at exorbitant interest. This process of alienation is 
favoured by the system of our tribunals, which, from the humblest 
district to the highest appellate courts, are absolutely unsuited to the 
primitive state of civilisation with which they have to deal; courts 
whose procedure is pedantic and technical to a degree that would be 
grotesque if the consequences were not so lamentably serious. Add 
that our State education, given almost gratuitously, has let loose a 
flood of hungry and pauper pleaders to practise in these courts—a class 
compared with whom the pettifogging attorney of English fiction would 
be a legal philosopher—hairsplitters and masters of chicanery, and the 
result is our legal system as we find it in practice. With its highly 
technical system of pleading and the facilities offered for appeal from 
302 
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court to court, it lends itself to the passion for litigation which is an 
especial foible in the character of the Indian in all classes, and a state 
of things has arisen and is in rapid progress under which the owner- 
ship of land is passing wholesale from the peasant proprietors to a 
rapacious money-lending class. Something has been done by Acts 
of the Indian legislature applied to special districts, as for example 
the Deccan Ryots Act, to check this process. But no measure of 
reform will suffice to cure the evil short of the complete abolition of 
the sale of land for debt, to which might be added with great advan- 
tage the prohibition of the agency of professional pleaders in, at any 
rate, the lower courts. The importance of action in this respect can 
hardly be over-estimated. The agricultural community, as has been 
stated, constitutes the vast majority of the people of India. In many 
parts of the country, notably in Bengal, they are wholly unwarlike; 
but in Northern and North-Western India they furnish the staple of 
the military classes. But whether warlike or unwarlike, upon their 
contentment—if not upon their active loyalty—rests the foundation 
of our rule in India. If discontented with that rule, we have failed 
in our mission ; if ever they became actively hostile to us, we could 
not long maintain it. 

Another cause of distress which must give rise to grave apprehen- 
sion, is the increasing tendency to over-population of the agricultural 
classes in many parts of the country. As the restrictive agencies of 
war, famine, and pestilence, in former times always at work, have 
been removed through the internal peace which has spread over 
India with the extension of British rule, large tracts of new country 
have indeed been brought under cultivation, and works of irrigation 
on a great scale have increased the fertility of the soil and introduced 
greater certainty of harvests ; but some of the most fertile and longest 
settled districts are those in which the pressure of population is the 
greatest, and where it has already become more dense than in any 
other part of the world, except perhaps China. The remedy for this 
evil is not easy to find; custom and religion favour early marriage, 
and emigration, to be effectual—even if the people were ready to 
emigrate—would need to be carried out on a scale beyond the power 
of any government to effect, in order to produce an appreciable result. 
But the case needs to be at least stated, to show that the unquestion- 
able benefits of British rule are yet accompanied by special drawbacks, 
and to indicate the difficult position of the Government which has 
to deal with problems so weighty and yet so delicate. 

As regards the feeling of the agricultural classes, who are virtually 
the people of India, it would probably be equally inaccurate to say that 
they like us or dislike us. Patriotism, as understood by European 
peoples, is unknown to them; they have accepted each conqueror of 
India in turn, and have furnished to each, whether coming from 
Central Asia or from beyond the sea, the soldiery with which the 
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conquest of their own country has been accomplished—mercenaries of 
conspicuous gallantry, sober, frugal, and well-conducted, and of ad- 
mirable loyalty while well treated, regularly paid, and kept under 
strict discipline. Of the unmilitary class, who largely outnumber 
the others, the attitude towards their rulers is probably not that of 
liking or disliking, but indifference. On the outbreak of the Mutiny, 
in districts where for the time all trace of any government disap- 
peared, and where the people had possibly never seen a British soldier, 
or even a white face save on the occasional visits of the magistrate, 
they took, as has been said, no side. They did not show animosity, 
but neither did they help us; the attitude most apparent was one of 
enjoyment at the sudden removal of any form of government. Wide 
districts were given up for the time to anarchy, but anarchy not at- 
tended with any great outrages. Its most active form was exhibited 
against the trading and money-lending class; they ‘went’ for the 
village shopkeeper—the local Shylock—wrecked his shop and burnt 
his account books, and faction fights were freely fought out between 
villages whose hostility to each other had slumbered for years. But 
beyond this the action of the people—a generation which had forgotten 
the misery of Maratha devastations—took the form of a general jubi- 
lation at the suddenly acquired freedom from restraint ; after a short 
term of licence they resumed the quiet cultivation of their fields, and 
our troops marching over the country to restore order by their presence 
and to re-establish the civil magistracy in their districts, found them 
busily engaged in storing an abundant harvest. 

But outside and apart from the people of India properly so called, 
there is a class—important in one sense out of all proportion to 
their numbers, the product of our system of free education—which, if 
the press which represents them is to be believed, is thoroughly hostile 
to our rule. The outcome of that education is an ever-increasing 
swarm of young men who have no taste for trade or handicraft, and 
no assured means of livelihood save by their pens; a class hungry for 
government employment or clerkships in offices, but for whom no 
system of Government could find sufficient room; failing such employ- 
ment, they take to agitation. This is the class that ‘runs’ the so- 
called National Congress, a class which has complete command of the 
native press and which takes advantage of every assumed false step 
in our administration to try to kindle the flame of disaffection. Un- 
fortunately we have of late given them a substantial handle to work 
with. The anti-opium agitation, weakly yielded to by the Govern- 
ment of this country, has done unquestionable mischief. The 
spectacle of a commission, travelling about the country with every 
circumstance of authority, hardly to be distinguished by the simple 
people of India from the Government itself, presiding over what 
appeared to be the prosecution of a public department conducted 
mainly by the missionaries, in view to suppressing a long-established 
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and innocuous habit of the people, could without difficulty be made to 
appear a proceeding for a more insidious purpose. If the use of 
opium is to be abolished, it has been widely given out, European 
spirits, no doubt, will take its place. What more probable, then, than 
that this should be a design of the Government for the destruction of 
caste and a forcible conversion to Christianity? With an educated 
class disaffected and disloyal, and a people simple and credulous to 
the last degree, a story of this kind gets propagated and spreads with 
marvellous rapidity. It must be remembered that with the people 
of India it is not necessary to do a thing, it is sufficient that they 
should believe that something is going to be done in order to excite 
their fear. And this emotion once excited, it is impossible to say to 
what lengths it may not carry a people to whom religion is dearer 
than life. It was not anything which had been done, but the fear 
of a blow aimed at the religion of the sepoy which caused the Mutiny. 

The recent episode of the cotton duties is an equally marked and 
still more discreditable instance in point. The lame and halting 
defence made by the Secretary of State of the high-handed action of 
the Government he represented, the ignominious position exhibited 
by the Government of India, forced to carry out a measure against 
their obvious wishes and sense of duty, form an episode in our rela- 
tions towards that country the indefensible nature of which may be 
measured by the indignation felt and expressed among all classes in 
India, Indians and Englishmen alike. So barefaced a declaration of 
the desire to rule India in British interests, against the wishes and 
interests of its people and its own Government, can hardly fail to lead 
to injurious consequences, And for fomenting the flame of disaffec- 
tion and agitation which may be kindled by such action, we afford an 
agency in the native press which it is not slow to make use of. This 
press, which now covers the whole country, is altogether unique in 
journalism. There is no division into parties, no diversity of opinions, 
no give and take, no argument for and against ; the native newspapers 
are all on one side, and are possessed of one aim only : to disparage and 
discredit the Government. The papers published over a large part of 
India are edited for the most part by ‘advanced’ Bengalis, that is, 
Bengalis who have themselves given up caste usages and prejudices as 
to food and drink, and are socially out of touch with the people whom 
they profess to represent, but who play up to those prejudices in per- 
sistently exciting the minds of their readers against the Government. 
Written for the most part in the vernacular languages, the character 
of this press is but little understood generally, even by English resi- 
dents in the country, and is probably quite unknown to the people of 
England ; but its tone is uniformly seditious to a degree which will 
come as a surprise to anyone making a first acquaintance with it. It 
should be added that there are a few honourable exceptions of papers 
conducted under a sense of responsibility for accuracy and good faith, 
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and that the tone of the papers in Western India is altogether higher 
and indicative of a more manly and straightforward race. But even 
in these cases the tone is almost uniformly unfriendly to the Govern- 
ment. And a sort of freemasonry runs through the native press from 
one end of the country to the other. Ifone paper opens an attack 
on any subject it is taken up by all the rest, and the assumed act 
of injustice is denounced almost in the same words by paper after 
paper, week after week, until it gives place to some new topic. 
Not that the stones thrown at the Government are all taken from a 
recent heap. Even a measure carried out so long ago as the 
abolition of Sati by Lord William Bentinck’s Government is still 
harped upon as an outrage on the Hindu religion. The statutory 
action taken by Lord Lansdowne’s Government for putting a check 
on the barbarities attendant upon the premature consummation 
of child marriages is equally denounced week after week as an inter- 
ference with that religion. But, indeed, every action, every motive 
of the Government is misrepresented and reviled. The attitude of 
the Government, on the other hand, is that of an assumed indif- 
ference to this perpetual calumny. It goes through the labour of 
making an elaborate translation of the vernacular articles published 
weekly ; having got these, it stops short at reading them, although 
thus aiding in the circulation of the libels. Yet really it cannot 
afford to be inactive in this matter. The Government of two hundred 
millions of people by a handful of foreigners, however honest and 
well-intentioned, cannot afford to have their motives and actions con- 
tinually traduced and misrepresented. These vernacular papers may 
be very contemptible taking each individually ; no doubt, they are 
miserable specimens of journalism, without any critical or literary 
power, or any command of news, and the sale of most of them is in- 
significant—in some cases barely a hundred copies; but some few 
have a circulation of thousands ; all of them pass largely from hand 
to hand, and the people of the country never hear or see any other 
form of newspaper, hardly see any other printed matter in any form.' 
This is the literature on which is fed a people, docile indeed and 
easily contented, but credulous, superstitious, and liable to unreason- 
ing panics. A constant drip will wear away the hardest stone. It is 
something worse than folly which tolerates the continued dissemina- 
tion of this poisonous stuff. And if the evil to be dealt with is great, 
the remedy is easy. Prosecutions for libel, indeed, are impracticable. 
You cannot bring an action for the vilifying of a nation or a 
Government. But Lord Lytton’s Government found a remedy in the 


1 The action of this press, it may be mentioned, is not confined to attacking the 
Government. A paper will often lay itself out to ran down some particular native 
gentleman, possibly a district official, the member of a class particularly sensitive and 
timorous of criticism, and the oppression goes on till the desired blackmail is paid, 
when the libelling stops. 
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Press Act of 1878, passed to repress a style of writing which was 
continually becoming more violent and seditious. The essence of the 
Act was that a paper committing itself in this way could be first 
warned, and then on repetition of the offence, suspended. Its opera- 
tion was so perfectly effective, that it never had to be set in action, 
except in one instance when it did not go beyond the initial stage of 
warning. The Bengali editor is as timid as truculent ; and, if the 
law had been maintained in force, we should have heard little more 
of the matter. Nor would anyone have been the worse. It is not 
to be supposed that the writers mean all they say. These young 
men are not village Hampdens; they are not writing under a real 
sense of oppression or injustice; they know in their hearts that the 
new liberty and license they are permitted are due to the liberality of 
the British Government, and would not be tolerated for a day by any 
native ruler. Nor is the violence of expression in which this press 
indulges meant to be taken seriously.. Hyperbole and exaggeration 
are habits innate in a people who have from time immemorial been 
subject to the rule of stronger races. The same man who from week 
to week accuses the Government and its officers of every crime, 
would be obsequious, not to say cringing, to your face, and would be 
found a perfectly well-conducted and industrious clerk, if given some 
small official post. Politically these people are as children playing 
with fire. But the mischief they are doing is not the less because 
they may not be wholly conscious of it. Unfortunately Lord Lytton’s 
Press Act was made a party question in this country, and Lord Ripon, 
going out to India with a mandate to that effect, persuaded his 
Council, which showed a very discreditable weakness in the matter, 
to repeal the Act, a proceeding quite unnecessary even from the 
point of view of those who took this action, because the Act provided 
for the suspension of its provisions in any part of India, on due noti- 
fication being made, a suspension which might have been extended 
to the whole country. However, the Act was repealed, and there- 
upon the native press, after a short pause applied to fulsome adula- 
tion of the Viceroy, speedily became again as seditious as ever, and is 
now an unquestionable source of danger to our position. The Indian 
Government is, of course, powerless to move without the sanction 
of the Government at home. What is needed is a Secretary of State 
with courage to face the opposition which may be expected to arise 
from a small section of politicians in this country upon the needful 
action being taken. Courage is not a virtue which Ministers nowa- 
days are wont to exhibit, as witness the discreditable surrender 
made with regard to the Contagious Diseases Act, the Opium Ques- 
tion, the Simultaneous Examinations demanded for the Civil Service, 
and the Cotton Duties. And, no doubt, the Minister who takes action 
must be prepared to hear a good deal about the inviolable and 
inherent right of all the peoples of the Empire to the blessings of a 
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free press. Yet the answer is a perfectly sufficient one: that if the 
people of India were politically so advanced as to be entitled to this 
blessing they would never submit to the treatment they have to put 
up with with regard to the management of their finances ; that there 
is no instance of any country not invested with free institutions and 
self-government in which the press is free; that India is not yet 
fitted for the one and has shown itself absolutely unfit for the other. 
If this law were re-enacted no hardship would be suffered by anyone. 
It would be applied only to distinctly seditious writing, and the 
remedy would be simple and complete; the existence of the Act 
would render it unnecessary ever to apply it. 

Although closely affiliated to the native press, the so-called 
‘ National Congress’ stands on a different footing. Its proceedings are 
not so much disloyal as absurd. They set out always indeed by 
professing the profoundest loyalty and goodwill to the British 
Government, although the resolutions they pass—if taken seriously — 
are in the strongest degree condemnatory of that Government, 
while, if carried out, they would render all government impossible. 
The Congress, it may be explained, is a self-constituted body. There 
is a profession of election and delegation from different parts of the 
country, but practically anybody who wants to join can do so, pro- 
vided he is ready to subscribe (in every sense) to its proceedings. 
It meets once a year in one or other of the large towns of India; 
a body largely made up of pleaders in the law courts, ex-students 
from the Government colleges, and the class which works the native 
press. For chairman some bigger man is chosen, a landed pro- 
prietor with a grievance, or a retired official disappointed in promo- 
tion, or some foolish native gentleman whose vanity is tickled by the 
position, There is no discussion or debating to speak of, but merely 
the passing by acclamation of a series of resolutions prepared by a 
self-constituted committee, and usually carried forward with additions 
from year to year. Last year the Congress met at Lahore, and the 
chairman set out by observing that the invitation to meet there had 
been given by the people of the Punjab, and must be taken to mean 
that the warlike people of that Province were profoundly interested 
in the proposal to hold simultaneous examinations in England and 
India for the Civil Service. It would be about as rational to say that 
the one subject which more than any other engages the thoughts of 
the electors of Central Finsbury is the proceedings of the Royal 
Society. Asa matter of fact, no such invitation had been given, and 
the people of that country were absolutely ignorant of the meaning 
or purport of the proposal in question, which the gentry of the 
Province, so far as they know anything of the subject, regard with 
equal indignation and contempt. Then came the resolutions, carried 
by acclamation. Of these a leading place is given year by year to 
one for the virtual repeal of the Arms Act, which forbids the carrying 
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of arms without a license. The reason sometimes advanced for this 
demand is that the repeal would enable the people to protect them- 
selves against wild beasts. To those who know the skill and stealthy 
care needed to get within range of a wild beast, and that the victims 
tothe tiger and the panther are usually children or infirm members 
of both sexes to whom the present of a gun would be about as useful 
as that of a locomotive engine to a milkmaid, and that for every 
person killed by wild beasts a score fall victims to snakes, which their 
religious prejudices prevent Indians from destroying, the validity of the 
plea will be apparent. This Act, more than any other, has contributed 
to bring about the present peaceful condition of India, and renders 
it possible to hold that country with an army extraordinarily small 
in numbers for its extent. The proposal is not without its humour, 
inasmuch as it emanates from a class which has never at any time 
used arms, and has never furnished a soldier to the army, under 
native any more than under British rule. 

Another resolution of the same kind, also repeated from year to 
year, is that ‘a widespread system of volunteering, such as obtains 
in Great Britain,’ should be authorised and stimulated amongst the 
people of India, No reference is ever made to the fact that volunteer 
corps are unknown to every European country save Great Britain ; that 
they are required there under special circumstances, to supplement 
the small regular army in guarding against the danger of invasion by 
the great neighbouring military powers, and that they are not 
allowed in Ireland. Considering the dangerous riots which have 
lately occurred in India, even among an unarmed people, and the 
passions so easily aroused and so difficult to repress between the 
votaries of the two great religions which divide the people of India, 
and the other elements of disturbance always present in that country, 
these two proposals afford a sufficient illustration of the degree of 
common-sense which actuates this annual gathering. It would be, 
however, a grave injustice to the educated and higher classes of the 
people of India to take the foolish utterances of these self-constituted 
‘delegates’ as representative of their opinions. 

As specimens of intelligence and the capacity of this body for 
practical dealing with politics, the other resolutions are of a piece 
with the foregoing. The salt tax is to be largely reduced, and the 
minimum of income exempt for payment of income tax to be doubled 
(from about 25/. to 501. a year of English money). The revenues 
having thus been shorn of a few millions, and the class of which the 
delegates are composed relieved from all share of taxation, the resolu- 
tions proceed to demand an increase of pay for the police, adding by 
the way a rider for its complete transfer to native management ; they 
also ‘affirm in the most emphatic manner the importance of increasing 
the public expenditure on all branches of education,’ and ‘ strongly 
recommend that in all classes of Government or Municipal schools 
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and colleges all fees shall be reduced in proportion to the means of 
parents and relations, and remitted wholly in the case of very poor 
students.’ This involves, in effect, that the cost of the ‘higher 
education’ of the class which is now making itself heard through the 
seditious press and this Congress is to be thrown still more completely 
than at present on the general tax-payer, the class which already bears 
the main burden of the public expenditure—the agricultural class, 
the poorest of the poor, In fact, the spirit which animates this Con- 
gress is quite in accord with the economic views held by the upper 
classes in France before the Revolution—that they should have every- 
thing and that the poor should pay everything ; nothing is proposed 
for the people of India as a whole; the resolutions are conceived 
throughout in the interests of the small section which furnishes the 
delegates, the new middle class brought to the surface by our system 
of cheap education, already almost gratuitous, an infinitesimal fraction 
of the pecple of India, whose political aspirations are bounded by the 
aims and objects which alone they have in view—more government 
appointments for themselves, the substitution of natives for English 
officials in all the higher administrative posts. 

I should be the last person to contend for undue restriction in 
this respect, as I was the first to draw public attention, more than a 
quarter of a century ago, to the injustice and impolicy of the practice 
which up to that time had been pursued, of withholding admission 
from the people of India to all but the subordinate ranks of public 
employment.” Since then, however, the more liberal and just policy 
advocated has been given full play. Natives are being rapidly advanced 
to the higher administrative offices ; the English Civil Service has 
undergone a large reduction, notwithstanding that the boundaries of 
the Empire have been pushed forward to embrace new and extensive 
territories ; while the great increase which has taken place in the 
cost of civil establishments is mainly due to the advance made 
in the scale of emolument, in all departments, of the native 
officials, who are now more highly paid than any civil service in 
the world, that of Great Britain only excepted. The one qualifica- 
tion which alone should limit the rate of this process of native 
advancement is that of fitness, as to which it must be pointed 
out that the change is so far an experiment; the possession of this 
quality by native officials in high positions has yet to be subjected to 
the test of trial under difficulties. Hitherto British rule in India 
has been maintained by the English magistrates of districts. For 
securing peace and contentment throughout the country, the Govern- 
ment has been dependent on the judgment, integrity, and courage of 
this small body of officials, one to each quarter of a million of people. 
And it has yet to be proved that the natives who are rapidly replacing 
these will, in the hour of trial, be found to exhibit the same qualities. 

2 Indian Polity, first edition published in 1868. 
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Till this is put to the proof, the momentous change now in course of 
rapid progress must be deemed to be an experiment. It will have a 
fair chance of success only provided due care be taken to make proper 
selections to these posts, and to appoint those only whose character 
and qualifications offer a reasonable guarantee for their securing the 
respect and confidence of the people over whom they are to be placed. 
It need hardly be said that considerations of this kind do not find a 
place in the programme of the National Congress, in which also 
there is no reference to the fact that during the term of Lord Lans- 
downe’s government the great measure has been carried out which was 
initiated in the time of his predecessor, a reorganisation of the system 
of admission to the great public departments by which natives of India 
have been made eligible for every civil office in the country. It may 
be added that the proceedings of that body appropriately conclude 
with a vote of thanks to Sir William Wedderburn, to which the 
chairman adds his assurance that they will be heartily backed up in 
all they do by the Irish Nationalist members of the House of Com- 
mons. Truly may it be said of the ‘Indian Congress ’—noscitur ex 
soctis. 

The inference which might be drawn from the foregoing account 
of these meetings, that the persons attending them are concerned 
only with the interests of the limited class to which they themselves 
belong, must be qualified to this extent, that the proceedings contain 
one resolution, dovetailed in among others dealing with a number of 
miscellaneous grievances, affirming : 
that fully fifty millions of the population, a number yearly increasing, are dragging 
out a ‘miserable existence on the verge of starvation,. . . and [this Congress] 


humbly urges once more that immediate steps be taken to remedy this calamitous 
state of affairs, 


The fact that in some agricultural districts, where the people culti- 
vate their own holdings, population tends to increase beyondthe point 
at which the land can produce sufficient te support it, has already 
been referred to in this paper. It is perhaps the most momentous 
circumstance connected with India; but it may be confidently 
asserted that the great majority of the persons who subscribed to the 
resolution, including the chairman, had never been within hundreds 
of miles of the tracts in question, that a large part of them did not 
even know what part of the country was referred to,and had no 
information as to the facts, while obviously none of them had any 
remedy to propose. What would be thought of the intelligence 
exhibited at a public meeting in this country, and the claims of 
those present to be taken seriously, if, after denouncing the incapacity 
of the resident magistrates and the defective supply of village pumps, 
they were to resolve also that a million or so of the English people 
were in great poverty, and to callon Her Majesty’s Ministers to apply 
an immediate remedy? That the Indian Government should have 
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spent thirty millions within the last twenty years in trying to cope 
with the difficulty the Congress draws attention to, is a point which 
it would be unreasonable to expect that the Congress should have the 
common-sense to refer to. Of the practical measures feasible for the 
economic and social improvement of India, especially the develop- 
ment of railways, perhaps the greatest want of that country, in 
which progress has been lamentably slow, naturally not a word is said. 
The native press, indeed, is fond of denouncing railways as impoverish- 
ing the country. On the other hand, the cadastral survey of Behar is 
denounced, although it has been undertaken in the interest of the 
peasantry to determine their rights as against the great landowners, 
whose objection to the measure on account of its expense to themselves 
is naturally adopted by the Congress as valid. 

In truth, the holders of these congresses are a set of inept, blunder- 
ing, political charlatans. They have never made one useful or practical 
suggestion, but their proceedings, when not merely silly, are undoubtedly 
mischievous. They stimulate agitation, which, although its aims are 
crude and indefinite, adds to the general feeling of unrest and expecta- 
tion of something to happen, now becoming apparent in various 
parts of the country—a condition which no true friend of India 
will desire to encourage. Another social upheaval would lamentably 
retard progress and throw the country back for many years. Among 
the more sober and sensible of the educated classes in India, their 
feeling about the Congress is one of astonishment that the Government 
should suffer it to go on; but for so long as it keeps clear of actual 
sedition, the policy of tolerance will probably be adhered to. And 
there are signs that it may come to an end of itself before long; the 
meeting of last December was felt to be flat and inane beyond all 
previous ones. 

India is a congeries of nations which, although mixed up together 
in a bewildering degree, and undergoing a rapid fusion in their super- 
ficial aspects under British rule, are yet so widely different from each 
other, that generalisations are apt to be delusive and misleading. 
Yet there are some characteristics common to most of these peoples 
which must strike even the traveller, while everywhere the English 
resident finds qualities to admire and esteem. The uniform high 
standard of good temper and good manners of the Indian, his industry 
and frugality, his sobriety and temperance in diet, his zeal and 
faithfulness in duty, his patience in sickness and in tending the sick, 
the ability and avidity in learning of the more intelligent races, their 
domestic virtues, especially their kindness to children, the self-denial 
of the bread-winner to save for his often distant family, their endu- 
rance of hardship, and the splendid courage of the best of the fighting 
classes ; above all, perhaps, the gratitude shown for kindness, and the 
regard manifested for individuals among their foreign and transient 
rulers who have so acted as to deserve it, a regard continued long 
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after there is anything to be gained by showing it: these are some 
among the most striking qualities of the Indian peoples, and the 
Englishman who leaves India after spending the best part of his life 
among them cannot but carry away a strong affection for the many 
friends in all ranks whom he leaves behind, and an interest in the 
welfare of the country and its people, the strength of which those 
who have not had the same experience are perhaps hardly able to 
appreciate. Those, too, who have had this intimate acquaintance with 
them will come away hopeful that a great and prosperous future is 
before the people of India under their English rulers, if wisely 
governed, and not made the subject of rash experiment. For the 
man who knows India and its people recognises that they are still in 
their political infancy. During the long succession of the centuries 
in which the development of the Western world has gradually taken 
place, Grecian, Roman, Celtic, and Teytonic—India, mentally and 
politically, has stood still ; and now that the two branches of the great 
Aryan family have at last met together again, the time so unprofitably 
lost by the one cannot be made good allat once. And under the seem- 
ingly docile and inert aspect of the Indian peoples there lie dormant 
potential forces for evil, which even suspicion, much more oppressive 
and rash interference, may readily awaken. Caution and forbearance 
are necessary above all things in dealing with the customs and institu- 
tions of a people who, if easily governed, are easily aroused, and who 
are separated in thoughts and feelings so widely from ourselves. 
And as to those who assume that political institutions of the modern 
British type are the natural and proper terminus to the development 
of national life in every clime and every nation, that what is natural 
and fitting for the sober English race, whose present liberty is the 
outcome of a thousand years of gradual progress, must be equally 
suitable for all other races, it may be useful to remind them that 
these institutions are of such recent growth as to be historically 
a mere incident of the national life, and that they already show 
signs of giving place to some new development. At any rate, 
free institutions, government by the people, did not come till the 
nation was fit to receive them, and to attempt to apply these to India 
in its present condition would be to risk destruction of the compara- 
tive civilisation it now enjoys, and a return to the political chaos from 
which, under British rule, it has recently emerged. 

Some such considerations as are suggested here may have been 
present to the mind of the late Viceroy, when, in one of the wise and 
statesmanlike speeches delivered at the close of an eminently liberal, 
but prudent and successful term of government—a government so 
conducted as to gain for him the high respect and regard of all who 
were in a position to know the admirable part he has performed in 
India—he said :— 
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On every side new difficulties and new problems are presenting themselves. 
Nor are they diminished by the habit of applying to a country which is Eastern to 
the marrow of its bones, standards of treatment which are essentially European 
and Western... - 

I will mention one or two illustrations of my meaning. There is a tendency 
to apply British standards to such questions as the employment of labour in mines, 
in factories, and in tea-gardens, It is forgotten that an Indian mine is not like an 
English mine; that an Indian miner is not like a Northumberland or Staffordshire 
miner, and that his wife and family are used to wholly different conditions from 
those amidst which an English operative and his family have their existence; ... 
and, lastly, we forget the political danger of engendering the suspicion, of course 
quite unfounded, that these acts of interference are due, not to genuine philan- 
thropy, but to a desire to handicap Indian competition with its British rivels. 

Another increasing danger seems to me to be that which arises from our ten- 
dency to over-govern the country and to interfere unduly with the customs and 
habits of the people. . . . I believe the people of this country recognise the advan- 
tages of our rule, and are ready to acquiesce in it, but if they come to associate 
it with inquisitorial pryings into their private affairs, and with exaction, or oppres- 
sion, in one shape or another, their affection for it will be of short duration. 

Another danger, again, and I am not sure that it is not the greatest of all, 
seems to me to lie in the tendency to transfer power from the Government of 
India to the British Parliament. I admit that in a country of democratic institu- 
tions, Parliament must be the ultimate source and depository of power. In an 
extreme case, there is no act of the executive, British or Indian, which can be 
removed beyond its control. The Viceroy and Secretary of State have alike to 
reckon with it, and there is no escape from its authority. It does not, however, 
follow that because these powers are inherent in Parliament they should be per- 
petually exercised by it; and it is the modern tendency to exercise those powers 
continually, and at the instance of irresponsible persons, which in my belief con- 
stitutes a grave menace to the safety of the Empire. I suppose all students of 
political science will admit that the tendency of the Legislature to usurp the func- 
tions of the Executive Government is one of the most dangerous tendencies of the 
present age. It is specially dangerous when the subject of those usurpations is 
the Government of such a dependency of the Crown as the Indian Empire, and 
when the policy of a body, which is admittedly a body of experts, is liable at any 
moment to be thwarted and set aside by another body which must, in the nature 
of things, be deficient in expert knowledge, and which, in recent years, has shown 
a constantly increasing tendency to be swayed by emotion and enthusiasm. The 
risk is all the greater, because, while the machinery of the Indian Government 
grinds slowly and laboriously, the Parliamentary machine is excessively rapid in 
action. . . . In the House of Commons, an erratic member in a thin house may 
carry over the heads of the Secretary of State and of the Government of India a 
resolution vitally affecting the welfare of this country, as summarily and as light- 
heartedly as if the proceedings were those of the debating club of a college, rather 
than the senate of a great empire. In a couple of hours the work of years may be 
undone, and so it may come to pass that, while we are slowly and laboriously 
striving to obtain an equilibrium between income and expenditure, or endeavouring 
to improve the condition of our Indian service, some haphazard decision of our 
masters on the other side threatens our finances with bankruptcy, or capsizes our 
most carefully considered schemes for improving the efficiency of the public ser- 
vices. The wrong thing is done, and it is done in a manner that cannot fail to 
impair the authority of a Government which can carry on its work only if its 
authority is upheld. 

I should not be doing my duty if I did not refer to another symptom which 
seems to me to be alarming, and to deserve our earnest attention, I refer to the 
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increased bitterness of feeling manifested between the two great religious denomi- 
nations. The policy of the Government of India in these matters has been one of 
strict neutrality, and of sympathy with that side, whether it be Hindu or Maham- 
mudan, which desires to observe its customary ritual and expects to be allowed to 
do so in peace. I have lately spoken at length upon this subject, and I will not 
pursue it now. The whole question has been very thoroughly examined, and our 
mature conclusions will be submitted to my successor. I feel sure that nothing 
will be done rashly, or under the influence of panic. I should strongly deprecate 
any extensive or radical changes in the law until it has been demonstrated that 
the existing law is powerless to deal with these evils. I would infinitely prefer to 
rely upon the good sense and moderation of the people themselves and upon vigo- 
rous and determined executive action, based upon the law as it now exists, than 
upon special legislation, and I am not without hopes that both sides have now 
realised the folly of their conduct, and will join us in discouraging similar exhibi- 
tions of sectional hatred and lawlessness. 

I have dwelt upon all these things, not because I am by nature a pessimist, 
but because we cannot and ought not to shut our eyes to them, and because they 
should be borne in mind when proposals are made either to relax our precautions 
against danger from within and from without, or to adopt well-meant measures 
calculated to irritate the people and to alienate their sympathies from us or to 
weaken the Executive Government. 


The opinions thus expressed may be commended to the serious 
attention of all who have at heart the welfare of India. 


G. CHESNEY. 


8 Speech by the Marquess of Lansdowne, Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
at the Royal Exchange, Calcutta, on the 23rd of January, 1894. 





ART AT THE SALONS 


Tue two exhibitions now open in Paris contain no less than 3,088 
solid oil-paintings. That is an achievement which the bourgeoisie, 
accustomed to produce its wares by the gross, understands and 
applauds. And yet by mere force of numbers the Salons should 
have voted themselves out of existence long ago. Reflect that ten 
years mean for Paris alone an output of 30,000 canvases, reflect also 
that Art is a goddess who pays but few and furtive visits to the 
world, and you will realise the infamy of these annual parades. If 
the gallery at the Champ de Mars whispers, as heretofore, a hint of 
beauty, the voice of the older Salon is immutable, as year by year 
its ery grows shriller and yet more raucous. But, alas! there is 
small hope that silence will relieve the growing horror. 

The member of the Institute, accustomed to chant the praises of 
the official exhibition, is ever constant to one unchanging boast. 
‘See,’ he exclaims, his face flushed with virtuous pride, ‘see how 
nobly we have shaped the course of Art! Is not the year 1819 ever 
memorable for ‘‘ Le Radeau de la Méduse”? Was it not from our 
walls that Manet awoke the laughter of the multitude? Will not 
the Salon glory in “‘ La Barque du Dante ” until its walls are crumbled 
into dust?’ Yes: true it is that Manet, Delacroix, Géricault 
encountered the world’s obloquy at the Salon, but between them and 
it was no sympathetic link, and their work was tardily rewarded by 
the flattery of imitation. Indeed, the Salon has known and knows 
but one ideal, the tradesman’s respect for his public. It is no better 
to-day and no worse than it was when Diderot regarded it with too 
complacent an approval, or when Heine chastened the wind of his 
wit to the shorn pelt of its incompetence. Whatever works of art 
have appeared upon its walls have crept in without its encourage- 
ment; while revolutions have come and gone it has remained pros- 
perously unconscious of the hurlyburly; and it is only when the 
perspective of time has softened the violent effect of change that it 
knows a battle has taken place. To the eyes of 1819 Géricault appeared 
avery anarch. To-day he seems to fight side by side with David 
and the rest. But the champions of the Salon still believe them- 
selves pioneers, the while they ccmpete for sensation with all their 
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ancient rivalry. Fine painting is powerless to attract attention in 
so vast a wilderness as the Palais d’Industrie. Either the blood- 
stained sentiment of the Porte St. Martin must come to the painter’s 
help or he must exaggerate his effects of light and colour until he 
drives his competitors into the shade. And the larger the surface 
over which he spreads his vermilion the better will be his chance 
of glory, the more generously will he be rewarded with medals 
and popularity. Wherefore is the manufacture of Salon pictures 
pursued with increasing energy. The laws of art are flung to the 
winds; the aspirant is steadily determined to crush his neigh- 
bours by truculent sentiment, indiscreet colour, and scintillating 
lights. If he succeed he becomes a Munkaczy (perhaps) or even 
a Bonnat, achieves a triumph at every Salon, lives in the adula- 
tion of the stockbroker, and dies forgotten save in the provincial 
museum, which is forced to render him hospitality. Is not such a 
career worth a sacrifice? And who, in the eager pursuit of blood 
and money, would turn aside to consider the demands of taste, or 
give ear to the warning voice of refinement ? 

Thus it is that the Salon reverences no tradition save its own, and 
has but a retrospective interest in revolution. If the heresy of to-day 
becomes the gospel of to-morrow, and declines the day after into a 
worn-out creed, the official art of France has witnessed unmoved the 
ruin of a thousand heresies. The Romantic school, established upon 
Constable, found its reaction in the pink spot ; the pink spot (and the 
purple) were reduced to a preposterous science by the Scintillistes or 
Néo-Impressionnistes, or what not. The Scintillistes are dissolving in 
well-merited ridicule. But M. Roybet remains, faithful to the vulgar 
ambition of a hundred Salons, rewarded by a gold medal and the 
praise of M. Armand Silvestre. His ‘La Main Chaude’ has been 
turned out of the factory with exemplary patience and punctuality. 
The author is, no doubt, already engaged upon another sample which 
shall astonish the visitors of next year. The production need not 
decline until death, the common lot of heroes, overtakes M. Roybet. 
The formula is discovered; so that there is no further need of 
intellectual speculation. The same chalky colour, the same mediocre 
composition, the same fat women will serve ten times more to enhance 
the painter’s fame. The uninstructed dweller in the provinces, who 
has seen a fat lady in a travelling circus, is delighted to recognise 
upon canvas the corpulence of his experience. Andif only M. Roybet 
does not encourage too far the taste for bulk, there is no reason why 
his trade should ever fail him. But there is a danger that even the 
ladies of ‘La Main Chaude’ might one day appear slim to the jaded 
appetite of the provinces; and though there may be no limit to M. 
Roybet’s imagination, the largest wall of the Salon might prove too 
small to set forth, in all her joyousness, the revered goddess of obesity. 
Meanwhile he rests happy in the worship of the crowd and in the 
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proud assurance of future triumphs. The picture is typical not only 
of M. Roybet, but of the Salon ; and not even M. Bonnat’s ‘ Triomphe 
del’Art ’ seems more appropriately placed. For the rest, the customary 
anecdote jostles the familiar plafond. The well-worn portrait is 
projected by its high lights from every wall. There is hardly a 
canvas that does not tell after its fashion, but the perpetual insistence 
only increases your disgust. It is no question of art for art’s sake : 
accept these stories of blood and fire on their historic merits, and how 
paltry the invention! No, the one passion which dominates the 
Salon 'is the lust for a place, and when that lust is satisfied the 
demands of art also are satisfied. The fact that the canvases are 
more adroitly covered than those which are hung at Burlington 
House is but an enhancement of their wickedness, and a picture which 
stays within its frame and makes no appeal to vulgar sentiment has 
small chance of recognition in this orgy of wasted paint. To consider 
the 1887 machines in detail would be as wearisome as it is superfluous, 
and M. Bonnat might do worse than select ‘The Salon Defying 
Criticism’ for the subject of his next year’s plafond. 

When the ‘Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts’ was founded four 
years since, there was some hope that it would achieve success in 
spite of its political intention ; and by the aid of the few artists who 
lent their support it has hitherto escaped complete failure. But the 
blight of exhibitions is upon it, and such works of art as it contains 
would be seen at better advantage elsewhere. How shall you turn 
without a shock from the enormities of M. Frappa to the simple 
refinements of M. Puvis de Chavannes? Is there not an obvious 
impropriety in permitting M. Jean Béraud’s catchpenny moralities 
to face the masterpieces of Mr. Whistler? But you need not wander 
wholly unconsoled through the long galleries, and here at least, 
besides hope (or interest) for the future, is something great actually 
accomplished. Mr. Whistler, for instance, takes you far away from 
the battle of the schools, from the vulgarity of the sale room. His 
portrait of Comte Robert de Montesquiou-Fezensac has neither weak- 
ness nor limitation. It is a complete, an absolute work of art, that 
is all. The figure is posed with a distinction that could scarcely be 
surpassed. The point of the foot, the turn of the wrist, the hand 
which holds a cane like a sword, the head thrown back in an atti- 
tude of insolence—these are arranged and painted by a master. The 
simplicity which dominates the portrait is as remarkable as the 
mystery enshrouding this harmony in black and silver. The artist, 
as is his wont, has made no more of his materials than the exposition 
demands, and the result is a portrait that might have strayed from 
some noble gallery which is its inevitable destiny. Exquisite also are 
the two smaller portraits, as delicate as refined colour can make them, 
and composed with a perfect sense of proportion. And what could be 
more reticent and yet more expressive than the three seascapes ? 
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There is not a touch that is not eloquent, and not a fact indicated 
that is not essential; for Mr. Whistler has no interest in statistics 
or meteorology. The painter who works with a Kodak in his pocket 
might complain of omission, but it is the artist’s gift to generalise in 
terms of beauty, and to compare Mr. Whistler’s marines with others 
in the gallery is to realise at_once how magnificently he has succeeded. 
Before all it is obvious that Mr. Whistler arrives at his goal without 
eccentricity and without an outrage upon the traditions of art. He 
is a link in the long, unbroken chain of the masters. In his art there 
is neither uncertainty nor experiment. He is as incapable of winning 
an easy applause by the intervention of an anecdote as of astonishing 
the world by an intentional trick of originality. For the rest the 
older fashion is still supreme. If M. Puvis de Chavannes has failed 
in this vast presentation of Victor Hugo the dignity of his work is 
some atonement for its frigidity, and though the composition is 
powerless to charm it is powerless also to disgust. Again, it cannot 
be urged against M. Alfred Stevens that he has carried his art beyond 
the boundaries of discretion; but where in the exhibition will you 
match his discreetly handled, broadly painted canvases? Therein 
every detail is treated after the masterly, ingenious method of the 
Dutch school ; yet the innovators are put to shame. Fortunately 
also there are a few, such as M. Aman-Jean, who recognise the virtue 
of simplicity, and since there are evidences of an improved taste 
it is possible that some day eccentricity will die of excess and that 
painting will emerge from the whirlpool of experiment into the serener 
channel of established tradition. Meanwhile the eccentrics retain a 
numerical advantage. They strive after originality as after the 
crown of hope. They forget that art is governed by rigid laws, or 
they openly contemn the laws, which four centuries have justified. 
When you regard the performances of M. Besnard, for instance, 
you remember forthwith the ancient game of pushpenny, wherein 
he won who shoved his coin further than his fellows. M. Besnard 
says in effect, ‘ Hitherto colours have possessed a certain value; I will 
rearrange the palette of nature. I will paint horses crimson and 
women orange. Moreover I will neglect the curves and lines by 
which other painters have expressed their impressions, and set down 
my observation in spots and blobs.’ It is as though a writer deemed it 
a virtue to neglect the laws of grammar and to stand his sentences 
awkwardly upon their heads. Of course, if the end and aim of 
artistic endeavour be to attract attention, then arguments may be 
advanced in favour of M. Besnard’s enormity. But a woman is not 
beautiful because a blue wig compels the eyes of all passers-by to 
rest upon her features; nor have we yet arrived at the point where 
bombs are the controlling force of civic life. Eccentricity, indeed, 
is the most transitory of human qualities, and with the interested taste 
of a generation all the efforts of forced originality pass away into the 
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darkness of forgetfulness. But, again, one remembers the dread 
constraint imposed by exhibitions, and contemplates without sur- 
prise the blatant indiscretions of those adventurous ones who do not 
realise that the first achievement is to say something personal in the 
old forms, to set the obvious in a new light. 

But originality is not the only vice of the New Salon. The 
secession of 1890 was conducted in too liberal a spirit, and many 
came away who had been happier and better seen in the old sur- 
roundings. What, indeed, has M. Frappa to do in a gallery where 
the smallest respect is paid to art? In the Champs Elysées his 
masterpieces would be overwhelmed in the hurricane of colour; at 
the Academy they would attract an open-mouthed crowd, to puzzle 
over their story and to demand their appearance, as oleographs, in 
the illustrated papers. But this smooth, vulgar handling, this un- 
bridled colour, this trite humour are out of place at the Champ de 
Mars, nor can the gallery hope for an artistic success until in a 
proper spirit of narrow-mindedness it excludes all pictures which have 
any other inspiration than beauty. M. Jean Béraud, again, is not 
in any sense an artist. He can make objects upon canvas which 
bear some resemblance to human beings ; but he sacrifices all to a 
cheap sensation, and is called mystic for his pains. A mystic indeed! 
A colleague, perchance, of the discredited ‘Sar Peladan!’ And 
merely because he devised the easiest method of appealing to the 
crowd! So simple is the trick that one wonders it was not long ago 
performed in England, the home of the theological novel. You 
need but place Christ in modern surroundings to win an immediate 
triumph. One year you set him in the salon of a Hebrew banker, 
the next you picture him on the heights of Montmartre, and if only 
you suggest a Parisian mob and a dress-coat the contrast is complete 
and irresistible. Nor is there any reason why M. Béraud should 
ever cease to amuse. The invention of new incongruities requires no 
ingenuity. Christ on the Boulevards! Christ at the Eden Theatre! 
Christ at the Moulin Rouge! Are not the possibilities infinite ? 
And as the theological excitement happily renders it unnecessary to 
make a beautiful picture, M. Béraud is as sure of success as the 
author of Robert Ellesmere. What matters it that the colour is slaty, 
that the drawing is as tight and stiff as timidity can make it, that of 
expression, other than facial, there is no trace? The trite blas- 
phemy ensures popularity, and admirers, in self-defence, proclaim 
their idol a mystic. Of course the painter has his followers, and 
on every wall hang examples of this suburban mysticism—good 
Samaritans with a background of Paris, Christ and the disciples in a 
German landscape. And doubtless the painters think of Rembrandt 
and the old masters ; nor does it break in upon them that their own 
self-consciousness has neither the value nor the excuse of the old 
naiveté, One other influence is obvious in this diverse and cosmo- 
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politan exhibition : tidings of the Pre-Raphaelites have reached Paris, 
and Botticelli has at last found his imitators, Probably he got to 
France by way of England, and, as it is our habit to take back from 
Paris what we gave, it is possible that a recrudescence of Pre-Raphael- 
itism is imminent also on our side the Channel, 

Indeed, none can complain that the Salon of the Champ de Mars 
is monotonous. The spirit which tolerates at once the complacent 
banality of M. Carolus Duran and the serene simplicity of Mr. 
Whistler is only too magnificently eclectic. And it is interesting to 
turn from this variegated exhibition to the work of Edouard Manet, 
which is seen without the distraction or interruption of alien canvases. 
Twenty years ago Manet was esteemed a ridiculous eccentric. The 
world went to the Salon to jeer at his originality, There is a story 
told of a mother who took her son, on one of his rare holidays, to see 
a work of Manet’s, that he might enjoy a healthy laugh. And to-day 
the pictures have the well-ordered, dignified appearance of old masters. 
In the first place Manet was a painter who understood the use of his 
materials, and acknowledged the laws of painting. He would not 
have stooped to tolerate the ingenuity which persuades the aspirant to 
learn to draw that he may forthwith forget the accomplishment and 
never more commit the old-fashioned, impersonal vice of accuracy. 
Whatever he achieved, his foundations were established upon a rock. 
Not that he did not allow himself the joy of experiment : his pictures 
are most variously inspired, and you may even detect the seeds of the 
blue and purple mania which have borne such bitter fruit in the works of 
M. Monet and his school. But how excellent in movement and colour 
are his seascapes! How daintily has he arranged the figures in his 
‘Beach at Boulogne’! And though the colour is not often gay, 
though the more ambitious works, such as the Christ, are marred by 
the black contours which cut the figures out from the ground, though 
in fact Manet never found himself sufficiently to become a master, 
his work accords with the great tradition and is no noisy denial of 
the past. Contrast his achievement with the reckless experiments 
of M. Monet, and you will recognise an essential difference between 
the two painters. M. Monet has boldly neglected the teaching of 
the centuries, and has determined to look at nature with his own eyes. 
To most his vision appears distorted, and his consistent interpretation 
of nature in terms of pink and purple is of necessity a personal freak. 
So that if his own style be but a clever outrage upon the laws of 
art, if he himself be what some fiend of wit has called him, the 
Ravachol of painting, what shall we say of his followers? In truth 
their vision, borrowed from him, cannot be sincere, since a whole 
school does not suffer from Daltonism. However, if you would 
test the strength of Manet, whose weaknesses are plain enough, com- 
pare his works with the works of MM. Monet and Renoir, and you will 
realise the wisdom of obeying the past and its masterpieces. 
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M. Renoir, for instance, delights in the crudest colours, the clumsiest 
draughtsmanship ; nor even are his vices his own, so that he has not 
the excuse of individuality, and it is almost incredible that the ama- 
teur should delight in him and that the Luxemburg should find wall 
space for his misdirected experiment. And yet, despite the brief 
success of MM. Monet and Renoir, it is apparent that the Scintil- 
listes (or Vibristes or Néo-Impressionnistes) have had their day, and 
will soon cease to be. The year’s pictures in Paris at least prove so 
much, and if the mass of work exhibited is commonplace, or even 
blatant, that is the fault of exhibition. For in Paris, as in London, 
the Exhibition isdoomed. It may still endure an inglorious existence, 
like the three-volume novel or the British drama; it may yet prove 
a solace to many generations of sightseers, who wonder not that a 
head is well painted, but that it ever got upon canvas. But nevermore 
can the Exhibition encourage or patronise the arts. Once arranged for 
the delight of the few, it has become as purely democratic an institu- 
tion as free education or the ballot-box. Indeed, the artist who would 
win appreciation should show his pictures in a gallery set apart for 
himself, and such craftsmen as MM. Roybet and Béraud should find 
a fit audience at the Musée Grévin. 


CHARLES WHIBLEY. 
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THE QUEEN AND LORD PALMERSTON 


‘EXCELLENT speech of Palmerston’s! What a knack he has of falling 
on his feet! I never will believe after this that there is any scrape 
out of which his cleverness and good fortune will not extricate him. 
And I rejoice in his luck most sincerely; for though he now and 
then trips, he is an excellent minister, and I cannot bear the thought 
of his being a sacrifice to the spite of other powers.’ This note, 
written about 1849, appears in the Journal of Lord Macaulay, who 
may be said to have possessed a genius for commonplace, and whose 
views about men and things represented the average of English 
opinion to a degree unachieved by any contemporary writer. 

Lord Macaulay saw with the eyes of the majority of his country- 
men, only rather more intently and clearly; and this passage contains 
the secret of Palmerston’s hold upon them. First and foremost he 
was lucky, and there is, in the view of the average Briton, Cato not- 
withstanding, no more glorious attribute. Secondly, he was known 
to be an ‘excellent minister,’ free from subtleties, and endowed with 
a plain understanding, after the manner of a well-to-do citizen. 
Finally, he was believed to be viewed with jealousy and dislike by all 
foreigners and in constant danger from their intrigues, sufficient in 
itself to insure him the highest place in the regard of men who still, 
like their hero Nelson, had been taught in childhood to ‘hate a 
Frenchman as they did the devil.’ 

He was, one of his lifelong opponents said of him after his death, 
English to the backbone; and he contrived to make Englishmen 
immeasurably of more account in their own eyes, and to some extent 
so in those of other nations. Palmerston to his contemporaries 
appeared physically a man of commanding height. Lord Lorne—his 
biographer—quotes a description of him, which he evidently believes 
to be true, in which he is represented as tall and slim. In point of 
fact he was rather short ; but a fact of this kind appeared incredible 
of the minister who had succeeded in adding a cubit not only to his 
own moral stature, but to that of the most insignificant of his country- 
men. When, after at least ten years of smouldering, the irritation of 
conscientious colleagues, political foes, and baffled doctrinaires culmi- 
nated in an attack upon Palmerston in the House of Commons in 
reference to the treatment of an obscure Greek, the Minister held 
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the House spell-bound from the dusk of one day to the dawn of 
the next, and, in a speech of extraordinary force from a man who 
never aspired to rhetoric or even eloquence, reached the zenith of his 
power and fame. He had confounded his enemies. ‘It has made 
us all proud of him,’ said Sir Robert Peel, addressing the House of 
Commons for the last time, and the eulogy found a ready echo in the 
hearts of Englishmen scattered all over the world. If he wished to 
create, as he declared, a belief that a British subject, in whatever land 
he may be, shall feel confident in the broad fact of his nationality; that 
Civis Romanus sum was to be the guarantee of every Briton against 
injustice and wrong, he succeeded beyond his hopes; and so lofty 
was the spirit he roused, that when for a moment the people believed 
their favourite minister to have been false to his own tradition, and 
to have yielded to the threats of French militaryism, they tore his 
Conspiracy Bill to shreds, and hurled him unceremoniously from 
power. In spite, however, of this little accident, Lord Palmerston 
remained for a quarter of a century the most popular of Englishmen 
in his own country and the most hated abroad. To foreigners 
generally, and the French in particular, he was—as De Jarnac called 
him---the incarnation of La perfide Albion. Yet the keystone of his 
foreign policy was a good understanding with France, and it is to the 
credit of his skill as a foreign minister that he was able to maintain 
the French alliance without for a moment forfeiting the dignity or 
independence of England as a portion of the price he paid for it. 
This counted for something among the causes of his popularity. His 
sympathy, openly expressed, for popular liberties, his dislike and 
contempt for petty tyranny or oppression, counted for more; while 
most of all, his cheerful courage in the midst of the difficulties of the 
Indian Mutiny, and the disasters of the Crimean winter, his never- 
failing belief that all would be well, and his clear-headed appreciation 
of what was required, inspired the nation with a confidence that so 
long as Palmerston was there, clouds, however black they might 
appear, would presently disperse. 

A final cause, which contributed not a little to the Minister’s 
success, lay in the exaggerations and mouthing of the ‘ Manchester 
school ’ of politicians, who, having scored heavily in the fight for Free 
Trade, had got to believe themselves infallible, and their doctrines 
only a degree if at all less worthy of absolute credence than the 
gospels. It had become the fashion with politicians of that school 
to belittle England, and to obtrude upon the world a cheap cosmo- 
politanism with an air of superior virtue, extremely galling to men 
who either in their own person or by the energy and often by the 
blood of their sons or brothers had helped to expand the Empire. 

It was only natural that these men—and they formed the large 
majority—should rally round the Minister who appreciated their 
sacrifices and took pride in their successes. In politics the law of 
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reaction is well-nigh inexorable, and just as the necessary militaryism 
of the first fifteen years of the century produced the ‘ Manchester 
school,’ so that worthy body of doctrinaires were responsible for the 
ultroneous rule of Palmerston. 

A Minister who kept racehorses and had at his command a good 
store of very blunt vernacular, who could not be got to admit that he 
understood an abstract thought, who always knew what he wanted 
and was determined to carry it out regardless of the opinions of 
others, who conceived his own ideas to be superior to those of other 
people, who never looked farther than to-morrow, and much preferred 
not to think beyond this evening, but who at the same time was 
determined to establish the privilege of an Englishman to the side- 
walk all over the world, while men of other nations might step into 
the gutter—this Minister represented aspirations which had long ago 
sickened under rounded periods intended to convince humanity that 
bread and calico summed up their total requirements, and were more 
than sufficient for rational happiness. This was the popular concep- 
tion of Palmerston when in 1855 he became First Minister of the 
Crown. 

To the Queen he had, for many years, appeared in a some- 
what different and less ideal light. There were points in his cha- 
racter which she could not fail to respect and admire, but there was 
much in his methods as well as in his views which was galling at the 
time both to her proper pride as sovereign and to her dignity asa 
member of the royal fraternity of Europe. Palmerston had shared 
the universal admiration excited by the young Queen on her acces- 
sion. He has left on record his agreeable impressions of her first 
Council. He was also warmly in favour of her marriage with Prince 
Albert, and volunteered to Stockmar his opinion that of all possible 
alliances he chiefly approved the marriage with the Prince. These 
sentiments were, however, in Palmerston mere platonics, and restrained 
him not at all from thwarting or from disregarding altogether the 
ideas of both the Queen and the Prince if they happened to run 
counter to his own. 

To the Prince the character of Palmerston was unsympathetic, 
and to his speculative mind the positivist Minister was highly un- 
congenial. Some men, it has been said, think by definition, others 
by ‘type.’ Palmerston never thought otherwise than by ‘type, 
and to the Prince he seemed a statesman of a commonplace order, 
possessing undoubtedly the powers of a first-rate man, but holding 
the creed of a second-rate man. His frivolity appeared unpardonable 
in the Germanic eyes of the Prince, and his policy as frivolous and 
hand-to-mouth as his morals. ‘When I was a young man,’ Palmer- 
ston used to say, ‘the Duke of Wellington made an appointment 
with me at half-past seven in the morning; and I was asked, “ Why, 
Palmerston, how will you contrive to keep that engagement ?” “Oh, 
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I said, “ of course, the easiest thing in the world: I shall keep it the 
last thing before I go tobed!”’ These were not the habits, and badi- 
nage was not the tone, of the young Court; so that a fine grain of 
prejudice hampered the relations between the ebullient Foreign Secre- 
tary and his royal mistress. For fifteen years after her marriage, 
until as her First Minister Palmerston kissed hands in 1855, the 
friction was constant, and at times paralysing to good government. 
Opposition only confirmed him in his determination to persevere 
with a policy, or indulge a freak of temper. In this again he was, 
as Lord Malmesbury observed, English to the backbone, and in 
nothing was this characteristic more marked than in his resolve to 
withstand the influence of the Crown. 

If the quarrel—for no other word adequately describes it— 
between the Queen and Lord Palmerston originated in the con- 
flicting disposition of her Foreign and her Permanent Minister, it 
shaped itself upon the policy to be pursued in regard to France, and 
the personal relations existing at the time between the royal families 
of France and England. With nothing of the doctrinaire about 
him, Palmerston avoided alliances, and formed his judgment upon 
questions of foreign policy as they arose. Vaguely he may be said to 
have desired to keep well with France, but he had given way, as 
Lord Stratford de Redcliffe remarked, to a strong feeling of resent- 
ment against Louis Philippe, and he mistrusted and ultimately 
detested the whole house of Bourbon. The Prince, on the other 
hand, full of the great idea of German unity, looked upon France as 
an enemy to European progress, but was, with the Queen, on terms 
of intimacy with the King of the French. In 1840, when, by 
supporting the revolt of Mehemet Ali, France tried to obtain a quasi 
control of Egypt, Palmerston declared ‘ the Mistress of India could 
not permit France to be mistress directly or indirectly of the road 
to her Indian dominions.’ This declaration, since exalted from a 
platitude into a shibboleth covering the whole ‘ Eastern question,’ 
might have obtained the assent of the Queen; but when it was 
followed by a negotiation with France and Spain relative to the 
marriages of the Spanish house, culminating in an apparent act of 
duplicity on the part of Louis Philippe, goaded by an ill-considered 
despatch of the Foreign Secretary, a state of irritation was en- 
gendered between the royal families very painful to the Queen and 
laid by her at the door of Lord Palmerston. In her capacity as 
sovereign she was stung by the remark that she looked at things 
par la lunette of Palmerston, and although she courageously and 
loyally supported her Minister's ‘unfortunate despatch’ in her 
correspondence with the Queen of the French, she did not forgive 
her Minister for having, as she believed, placed her in a painful 
predicament. 

Between Lord Palmerston and Mr. Gladstone there are not many 
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characteristics in common, but they were alike in the youthful 
enthusiasm which in old age both statesmen retained. Mr. Motley, 
describing a party given by Lady Palmerston, uses terms which could 
now be applied with curious verisimilitude to Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone. 
In 1848 Lord Palmerston was sixty-four years old, but his enthusiasm 
for constitutional freedom, not in his own country, where that blessing 
had long obtained, but in foreign states, was such that in the view of 
the Queen it induced him to forget that, as England was not prepared 
to employ force of arms for its achievement, ‘despatches full of un- 
pleasant truths unpleasantly put could only occasion sore and angry 
feelings towards this country, without advancing in any degree the 
cause they were intended to serve.’ 

His creed was the creed of Canning, but his methods were often 
those of Mrs. Grundy. Occasions were not wanting at that time for 
the display of his boyish desire to ‘improve the occasion,’ and his 
lectures to foreign rulers gave umbrage in many quarters, and still 
further widened the breach between the Minister and his Sove- 
reign, 

Undoubtedly the tone adopted by Lord Palmerston was often 
carelessly offensive. ‘Ido not object,’ said Sir Robert Peel, ‘to his 
lordship’s giving advice to the Spanish Government, but to his mode 
of giving it.’ It was impossible that enthusiasm so exuberant should 
not occasionally meet with rebuff. On one occasion Spain successfully 
retorted upon what Peel called the ‘assumption of superiority’ in 
the style of the Foreign Secretary; while later on, Russia replied 
in language described by Lord Stanley as ‘bitter, imperious, and 
offensive, but not more bitter, more imperious, more offensive than 
the provocation.’ To the Queen these checks to her Minister 
appeared humiliations, and they were deeply felt and strongly 
resented. Among her Ministers, as well as among their opponents, 
she had many sympathisers, and a moment came when Lord John 
Russell, unable to submit any longer to the haughty deportment of 
the Foreign Secretary, resolved to retire from the Government. ‘I 
feel strongly,’ he wrote, ‘that the Queen ought not. to be exposed to 
the enmity of Austria, France, and Russia on account of ber Minister.’ 
Lord John, however, was mistaken in this assumption, for it was not 
to the enmity of those nations, but of their rulers, that the Queen was 
exposed on account of her Foreign Secretary; and in Lord John 
Russell’s confusion lies the justification of Palmerston. The Queen 
could not be expected to appreciate at the time, for it was far from 
clear even to Palmerston himself, the service he rendered to the 
Monarchy in that year of convulsion, when thrones all over Europe 
were tottering. In 1848 the middle class on the Continent were in 
open revolt against their rulers. Amid the storms of that year, when 
no monarch felt secure, Palmerston’s ‘airs of superiority’ and his 
‘constitutional lectures’ galled intensely, and at no period in history 
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can England have been more cordially detested by neighbouring 
wers. 

To the English middle classes, however, with their ludicrous vanity 
and Pharisaical faith in their own institutions, the attitude of their 
representative in the councils of Europe was a keen source of delight. 
Palmerston’s lectures were read and approved with avidity, and while 
he ministered to the weakness of his countrymen, he fostered in them 
a wish to maintain their existing constitution intact as an example to 
other nations of a perfect form of government. 

If the Queen had occasion to wince at his methods, she owes 
largely to Palmerston the ease with which the English Monarchy 
weathered a storm that proved so fatal to other royal houses. His 
methods were, without question, doubly painful to her; for not only 
was the language he employed calculated to embroil her with foreign 
potentates, with whom she was on terms of friendship, but it fre- 
quently happened that over the form of the Palmerstonian philippics 
she was not permitted to exercise her privilege of imposing a restrain- 
ing hand. The ostensible cause—if it was not altogether the real 
one—of the friction which existed for fifteen years between the 
Sovereign and her Minister was the careless or studied neglect of the 
latter to submit his despatches for correction and remark before they 
were sent to the embassies abroad. As early as 1840 Lord John 
Russell had complained to Lord Melbourne that he only received 
‘despatches in a printed form some days after they are sent off,’ and 
reminded the Prime Minister that in the ‘days of Lord Grey every 
important note was carefully revised by and generally submitted to 
the Cabinet.’ 

Other colleagues of the Foreign Secretary were no less hurt at 
his high-handed indifference to their opinion. Lord Howick, the 
present Lord Grey, partly on this ground refused to serve with him, 
and thus prevented the formation of a Liberal Administration five 
years later. And eleven years afterwards, in 1851, on this. very 
ground, Lord John Russell when Prime Minister was driven to remove 
his insubordinate colleague from office altogether. The principle fol- 
lowed by Lord Grey in 1848, when the tension between Palmerston 
and the Queen became very great, was at the instance of Lord 
Lansdowne admitted by Palmerston. For although Lord John 
Russell was Prime Minister, he found it necessary to appeal to Lord 
Lansdowne to remonstrate with his unruly Foreign Secretary. ‘The 
Queen’s disapprobation of everything Lord Palmerston does increases,’ 
wrote Lady John Russell in her diary at this time; and although 
Palmerston pretended to believe that the ‘ Queen gave ear too readily 
to persons hostile to her Government,’ it is plain that the Prime 
Minister and the Sovereign were in perfect accord. 

In the summer of 1849 a very able State paper was drawn up by 
the Prince in the name of the Queen, expounding the constitutional 
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rule that the control of foreign policy rests with the Prime Minister, 
and directing that all despatches submitted for her approval should 
pass through the hands of Lord John Russell. Whether this was or 
was nota constitutional rule, Palmerston, although he declared it 
would ‘reduce his flint gun to a matchlock,’ found himself forced to 
yield, and agreed to alter the existing arrangements in accordance 
with the Queen’s wishes. When the final crisis came, and when after 
his dismissal from office he had to defend his conduct in Parliament, 
the Queen’s memorandum and his acquiescence in the terms of it 
were used with damaging effect by Lord John Russell against him. 
Before, however, the fall of Palmerston, an event had occurred which 
raised him to the first place in the eyes of his countrymen. This 
was the attack on his policy in the House of Commons, and his great 
speech in his own defence. After the Don Pacifico debate, Palmerston 
became the first of living statesmen in the eyes of the people, a posi- 
tion he never lost till the day of his death fifteen years afterwards, 
From that time, too, he became more attentive to the wishes of the 
Queen, although a few months later the old Adam reasserted itself, 
when over the reception of Kossuth and over the presidential diffi- 
culties in France his attitude caused the long-smouldering flame to 
burst forth. His fall then became inevitable. The cowp d’état in 
France at once approved by him without consultation with his col- 
leagues, or the knowledge of the Queen, was his cowp de gréce. 
‘ Palmerston is out,’ wrote Charles Greville, ‘ actually, really, and irre- 
trievably out.’ 

Although the cause was but half guessed at the time, it was known 
in full to this acute observer and critic. He had watched for some 
years the widening breach between the Sovereign and her Minister. 
‘As to Palmerston being corrected or reformed, I don’t believe a word 
of it,’ he had written a year before the crash came, and his prognosti- 
cation was singularly accurate. He was keenly alive to the dislike of 
the Court: ‘The Queen’s favourite aversions are: first and foremost 
Palmerston, and Disraeli next,’ although the commentator may truly 
lay stress on the ‘ candid and dispassionate spirit’ with which in later 
years these statesmen were received by their Sovereign. When, 
however, the tension was greatest, the Queen, acting on the advice of 
Stockmar, took no active steps to overturn the Foreign Secretary, 
but allowed the initiative to be taken by Lord John Russell; so that 
although for one moment Lord Palmerston may have spoken of a 
‘cabal’ against him, his good sense speedily convinced him that he 
was mistaken, and within a few days of his fall he could speak of the 
Court without bitterness, and in strong terms could praise the ‘ saga- 
city of the Queen.’ 

Palmerston’s ‘tit for tat,’ as he termed it, followed very quickly 
upon his ejection from office, and when the Government fell he could 
afford to smile. His triumph over Lord John Russell was complete. 
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Never again was he the subordinate of that statesman in office. The 
blunders of the Aberdeen Government, of which he was the only 
popular member, left Lord Palmerston the one indispensable English- 
man, and the upshot of his quarrel with the Court and with the 
leader of the Whigs was to make him the Queen’s Prime Minister. 
Although he was never Foreign Secretary after 1851, his interest in 
foreign affairs remained undiminished. The Queen has related how 
when he was Home Secretary in 1853, she, interested in and alarmed 
about the strikes in the North, put a question to him: ‘ Pray, Lord 
Palmerston, have you any news?’ He replied, ‘No, madam, I have 
heard nothing ; but it seems certain the Turks have crossed the 
Danube.’ Strikes, responsible as he was for order, were as nothing 
to him compared with the intricacies of the Eastern Question, about 
which it was not necessary for him specially to concern himself. In 
1855, although a futile attempt was made to form an administration 
under Lord Granville, in which both Palmerston and Russell were to 
serve, the universal desire of the nation, supplemented by Lord John’s 
want of tact, placed Lord Palmerston at the head of the Government ; 
and except for a short interval three years later, when his supposed 
subservience to Napoleon the Third cost him his office, Prime Minister 
he remained until his death ten years afterwards. 

From the moment he became her First Minister his position 
relative to the Queen underwent a marked change. Lord Aberdeen, 
who was on friendly terms with the Prince, said to Bishop Wilber- 
force, a few months after Palmerston’s accession to office, that ‘ the 
Queen has not altered at all in her real feelingstohim. She behaves 
perfectly well and truly to him. It has always been her great virtue, 
but she does not like him a bit better than she did, nor the Prince 
either. If this was the case, there is no corroboration of it, and 
indeed all the evidence points to the gradual arriving at a perfectly 
good understanding with both the Queen and the Prince. The 
causes of difference had indeed passed away. No doubt the Prince 
still found much which was unsympathetic to him in Palmerston’s 
character. Although he could admire, as everyone did, the great phy- 
sical vigour of a Prime Minister who, when seventy years old, could 
row on the Thames before breakfast, or swim in the river like an Eton 
boy, or who, when nearly eighty, wasable to ride from London to Harrow 
and back in one day, yet he shrank from what Lord Houghton called 
‘Palmerston’s ha-ha and laissez-faire.’ The Prime Minister’s ethical 
views amused the maids of honour, and made them laugh, but they 
seemed drearily inadequate to the grave-minded Prince. When, 
however, the fatal December of 1861 crushed the Queen’s life, Lord 
Palmerston was the first to realise the irreparable loss which, as wife 
and sovereign, she had sustained, and to appreciate her meaning 
when she spoke of having to ‘ begin a new reign.’ 

For many years before the Prince’s death, he and Palmerston had 
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worked well together. Their struggle had ended in 1855, when 
Palmerston became Prime Minister. While the Prince had con- 
tended for a constitutional punctilio, Palmerston had fought for his 
own hand. It was not on principle that he objected to the control 
by the Prime Minister and the Crown over the Foreign Secretary ; 
his objections were founded on the circumstance that he himself was 
the Foreign Secretary it was proposed to control. Of late years, 
owing to the accident of Lord Salisbury combining the office of 
Foreign Secretary and Prime Minister, the desirability of having two 
heads instead of one to manage the foreign relations of the country 
has been erected into a principle. The afterthought sprang in the 
usual way from the spirit of opposition, and not from any rational or 
careful consideration of the question based on experiencc. Those, 
however, who denounced Lord Salisbury must recognise the force of 
the Queen’s contention in her struggle with Palmerston, and her 
celebrated memorandum must to them appear the charter of Foreign 
Office subservience. In reality the temper of the Foreign Secretary 
is the key of the situation. Given a man full of restless activity 
and hasty enthusiasms, then the mere time involved in sending 
despatches in red boxes to the Queen is so much gained for reflection. 
Given a minister of a calmer type, control or supervision is only a 
work of supererogation, and frequently a fatal loss of the psycho- 
logical moment. When the Queen was engaged in endeavouring to 
check the youthful ardour of Lord Palmerston, she was little more 
than a girl in years, while he was well beyond the farthest limit of 
middle age. Yet in many ways he was incomparably the younger of 
the two. To the Queen supreme responsibility came early in life, 
and, as usual, it aged her; while to Palmerston supreme responsi- 
bility came late, and found him still a boy in mind. He was fifty 
years in the House of Commons before he led that assembly ; and 
during that half-century, although constantly in office, he had not 
been a regular speaker or even a regular attendant in the House. ‘I 
can’t get that three-decker Palmerston to bear down,’ Mr. Canning 
used to say; and Palmerston always hesitated to formulate views 
upon any subject which was not his special care at the moment. 
He refused to set his mind to work on hypotheses. In fact, he was 
a typical man of the world, and, as it has been often said, a man of 
the world is not an imaginative animal. When Lord Houghton 
found himself next to Mr. Gladstone at dinner half a century ago, he 
found him ‘excited about China and the cattle plague, and half a 
dozen other things ;’ when he found himself next to Lord Palmerston 
he could get no farther than the inevitable ha-ha and laissez-faire. 
What was admirable, however, in Lord Palmerston, was his ever- 
present sense of the dignity of England. ‘Tell M. Guizot from me,’ 
said Metternich, ‘ that one does not with impunity play little tricks 
with great countries.’ Lord Palmerston never stooped to little tricks 
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himself, and would not tolerate them in others. This attitude, to- 
gether with his firmness about the military forces of the Crown, and 
his cheerful confidence in the fortune and stamina of his country- 
men in 1853 and 1857, were thoroughly appreciated by the Queen ; so 
that when the end came she could look back and mourn honestly at 
the breaking of ‘ another link with the past,’ and feel sincerely and 
‘deeply in her desolate and isolated condition how one by one those 
tried servants and advisers are taken from her.’ As befitted him, 
Lord Palmerston died in harness. Realistic and Hellenic in spirit as 
he was, like his prototype of old who kept a bow which he strung 
daily to test his failing strength, the Prime Minister within a few 
weeks of his death was seen to come out of the house at Brocket, 
look lest he was observed, and then slowly and deliberately climb an 
iron railing as a test of his bodily vigour. He was over fourscore, 
and death took him quickly and kindly while still in full possession 
of his faculties and still in the plenitude of power. Four years 
before he died, the Queen must have felt that her life had ended. 
Yet it is now a generation since Lord Palmerston’s death, and the 
Queen, to whose sagacity he bore witness so long ago, still sagaciously 
rules the nation that he helped to make great. As the first portion 
of her reign may be said to have synchronised with the fall of Peel, 
so the second portion ended with the death of Palmerston. Hence- 
forth she was destined to be thrown with a new generation of public 
servants, men well known to her by name and fame, some of whom 
had already served her in positions of responsibility, but none of 
whom had passed in close relation with her through the excitements 
of her Queenship, and the joys and sorrows of her married life. In 
spite of differences and quarrels, the Queen had always extended to 
Lord Palmerston that straightforward support of the lack of which 
none of her Ministers have ever complained, and when he died she 
could not help feeling that her youth had passed away with him; and 
that she was left a lonely woman face to face with the awful responsi- 
bilities of her great office without one human being in the world 
whom she could call an old friend. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


PEDIGREES OF 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN HORSES 


Art the early invasion of England by the Romans, horses were brought 
to this country, but their type is not mentioned. King Alfred im- 
posed laws for the improvement of indigenous breeds, and was the 
first monarch to appoint a Master of the Horse, who was called 
Horsethane. Athelstane, the son of Alfred, followed the footsteps of 
his father, by prohibiting the exportation and encouraging the im- 
portation of horses, such imports when sent as presents by foreign 
potentates always being most acceptable to him. We read: 


Sundry princes sought his alliance and friendship and sent him rich presents, 
the finest horses with golden furniture, perfumes, &c. 
These are said to have been ‘running horses.’ They were nags 
of moderate size, useful for the purposes of parade and chariot racing, 
one of the pastimes of this period. When William the Conqueror 
landed on these shores we learn that he was opposed by numerous 
chariots and horses ‘which were most dexterously handled by the 
natives,’ but they were met by a superior force of cavalry, which con- 
tributed largely to the Norman success at the battle of Hastings. On 
this occasion history records the exact equine types that were im- 
ported ; all the nobles had their war or great horse, and the Bayeux 
tapestry depicts the boats of the invading army full of horses. 


Every knight has a small pony on which he rides without armour, whilst the 
great war horse is led by a squire. 


The Normans were great lovers of horses, and we know that the 
Conqueror laid many villages waste in order to secure’ large open 
plains for his favourite pastime of hunting. At this period Roger 
de Belesme, Earl of Shrewsbury, in order to improve the existing type 
of horse then in this country, introduced Spanish stallions into his 
Welsh dominions, and throughout the periods of the Plantagenet 
dynasty small horses from the East and great horses from Lombardy 
found their way to these shores, Bérenger describes these horses as 
being adapted 
For war purposes and exhibitions of public assemblies, of which horses are always 
an essential and ornamental part. 


Fitz-Stephen, who lived during Henry the Second’s reign, gives us 
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a description of tournaments and public exhibitions, how at Smithfield 
horses were paraded for sale, hackneys and charging steeds were tried 
there by racing one against the other. 


There are also colts yet ignorant of the bridle, which prance and bound and 
give early signs of spirit and courage ; there are also managed war horses of elegant 
shape, full of fire, and giving early proof of a generous and noble temper; horses 
also for the cart, dray, and plough are to be found. 


From this account it will be seen that at this period various equine 
types were recognised, the managed or tournament charger being 
spoken of as distinct from the cart horse. These animals were the 
descendants of the imported Norman horses, and represented how an 
improvement had been gained on the native stock by accidental crossing. 

Later on, during the reign of King John, the development of the 
great horse was continued, for we learn that this monarch ‘imported 
one hundred Flanders stallions ;’ and as the tournament was at this 
date a great national institution, we may presume that these animals 
were destined for performance in the tilting yard. These were the 
days when large horses were in request. Not only did the king but 
also ‘barons and knights vie with one another in procuring stout 
horses,’ and in the second year of Edward the Second we find a commis- 
sion is given to Bynde Bonaventure for twenty war horses and twelve 
draught horses to be purchased in Lombardy. Pro viginti deatrariis 
et duodecim jumentis emendis in partibus Lombardie. It is also 
recorded that Edward the Third purchased fifty Spanish chargers for 
1,000 marks, and paid Count Hainault 25,000 florins for four great 
horses imported from France. Pro quatuor dextrariis seu magnis 
equis. During this reign the breeds of British horses were gradually 
improved, laws were passed to control prices and to prevent dishonest 
dealing, which were principally directed against owners residing in 
Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, and Yorkshire, from which edicts we 
may assume that these counties even then were considered favoured 
localities for breeding and rearing horses. 

These equine importations above mentioned consisted of Arabs 
and large horses from Flanders, the light Oriental horses being 
imported for the improvement of the Plantagenet hunters and the 
great horse for military purposes ; from these two equine types our 
thoroughbred and cart horse breeds have by gradual and progressive 
development been propagated. The Crusades also offered an oppor- 
tunity to the warriors who left this country for the Holy Land to 
note the excellence of the horses ridden by the Saracens, which 
being taken in battle or obtained by purchase found their way to this 
country. The advent of these animals led to the development of 
greater quality in the English light-bred horses and to the improve- 
ment of the heavier types, and was the first authentic record to 
furnish us with a knowledge of the exact strain from which these 
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importations emanated. On the Continent years previously to the 
Crusade period the Turks had been celebrated for their breed of 
horses, and various accounts have reached us both in prose and verse 
of the excellence of the Arab. No doubt the horses brought to this 
country were directly descended from the stock with which Mahomet 
and his followers had waged war, and this fact, taken into consideration 
with others soon to be exposed, proves that it was from the Oriental 
horse England obtained that quality now to be noticed throughout 
the entire range of her equine breeds, and from which the hunter 
and thoroughbred of our day originally derived their beautiful forms 
and fleetness. During the reigns of the Plantagenets, as the chase 
was the incentive to the propagation of swift horses, so was the 
tournament an incentive to the production of the great horse. It 
is impossible to determine the exact date of the first tournament. 
Nicetas states that the Emperor Emanuel Comeninus invented tilts 
and tournaments at the siege of Constantinople. 

Nithard mentions the exhibition of an equestrian pastime similar 
to a tournament in Germany, before the Emperor Louis and his 
brother Charles the Bald, about the year 842. He recounts how 
knights of different nations formed into two equal divisions rode 
against and otherwise engaged each other as if in battle. The 
Germans claim to have been the originators of these sports in 936. 
The French assert that Geofry of Previlli in Anjou, who was killed 
at Gaunt in 1066, was the first to invent the tournament. From 
whatever source it derived its origin, it is well known that it was not 
established in England until sixty years after the Norman Conquest, 
and that the great imported war horse was an important and neces- 
sary figure at these performances; and for this reason large horses 
were imported by the Anglo-Normans, Plantagenets, and Tudors 
from Flanders and Lombardy, so as to keep up the supply of the 
great horse and to improve the native breeds, and as long as the 
tournament continued to be a national institution the propagation 
of the big horse received great attention, and during the same period 
the race of small ponies was not only neglected, but its destruction 
was ordered, for during the reign of Henry the Eighth a law was 
enacted that no stallion less than fifteen hands and no mare less than 
thirteen bands should run wild in the country. A colt two years old 
and under eleven hands and a half high was not permitted to run on 
any moor, forest, or common where mares were pastured, and at 
Michaelmastide the neighbouring magistrates were ordered to drive 
all forests and commons, and not only to destroy such stallions, but 
also ‘all unlikely tits, whether mares or foals.’ It further ordered that 
all prelates and nobles and all those ‘ whose wives wore velvet bon- 
nets’ should leap and ride upon stallions not less than fifteen hands 
high; and in Edward the Sixth’s reign a law was passed prohibiting 
the importation of stallions below fourteen hands and mares below 
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thirteen hands high. It is certain, therefore, that in 1550 great 
attention was bestowed by Englishmen in attempting to secure a 
better type of horse than had previously existed ; yet the progress to 
perfection was very gradual, as we learn from Blunderville, who lived 
in the days of Elizabeth, that two classes of horses existed in the 
country, ‘very indifferent, strong, slow, heavy draught horses, or 
light and weak.’ 

Moreover it is a notorious fact that during this reign horses were 
scarce. Whether this was owing to the destruction of ‘ the unlikely 
tits’ or from other causes cannot be determined, but history informs 
us of the scanty and meagre display the British cavalry made at 
Tilbury Fort when assembled there to be inspected by Elizabeth, and 
Carew in his History of Cornwall suggests it was due to wholesale 
slaughter laws of Henry the Eighth that the almost total loss of small 
horses was attributable, ‘formerly so common in that part of England 
and Wales.’ During the Plantagenet and Tudor periods two classes 
of horses existed in England—‘ running horses,’ as they were called, 
and war or tournament chargers. But the great horse of the past was 
inferior to the Shire horse of to-day as the Barbs and Arabians of the 
Stuart epoch would be to the thoroughbred of this era. During the 
reign of the last Tudor the demand for great horses was on the wane. 
Battles being fought with artillery rendered heavy armour defenceless, 
which was consequently reduced to a light description, was only par- 
tially adopted, and then more fort ornament than use, Ladies of 
high rank who had been accustomed to ride by the side of gentlemen 
on pillions soon discontinued this practice after the appearance of 
carriages, which were introduced by the Earl of Arundel in 1580. 
Heavy horses, no doubt, were primarily attached to these cumbrous 
vehicles. The novelty attracted the attention of the rich, which 
ultimately led to better designs in the construction of coaches, and 
as they were made to decrease in weight the demand for lighter horses 
increased. During Elizabeth’s reign the days of the tournament were 
drawing to a close, consequently one of the incentives to the propa- 
gation of heavy horses was vanishing away. Whether the discon- 
tinuance of this pastime or the introduction of carriages assisted in 
causing the decrease in the horse supply which was noticed in the 
scanty display of cavalry at Tilbury Fort, it is impossible to determine. 
We know that at this time private race meetings were instituted, to 
be followed later on by public ones, and that nags were in demand, 
and although carriages had been introduced they were used only toa 
very limited extent. Ben Jonson tells how the grandees rode on 
horseback to the theatres, and that when the great Shakespeare fled 
to London in terror of a criminal prosecution, his first expedient was 
to wait at the doors of theatres and hold the horses of those who had 
no servants, in order that they might be in readiness for their owners 
after the performance. In this capacity he became so conspicuous 
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for his careful attention that in a short time all who alighted called 
for William Shakespeare, and scarcely anyone was trusted with a horse 
if William’s services could be obtained, for which reason he hired 
boys to act under his orders, who were called ‘ Shakespeare's boys,’ 
and for years afterwards those who took charge of horses at the doors 
of theatres were known as ‘ Shakespeare’s boys.’ 

At this period a more active breed of horses began to be propagated, 
and the effect of causes previously mentioned, such as the disuse of 
heavy armour, &c., gave rise to the cultivation of light nags, and 
to the gradually declining display of the Great Horse whose mean 
appearance, a year after the Spanish Armada, Sir John Smythe de- 
plores. He writes: 

Their horsemen, serving on horseback with lances or any other weapon, think 
themselves well armed with some kind of headpiece, and a collar on a deformed, 
high-bellied beast. 

As the occupation of the great tournament horse ‘ was going,’ its 
propagation in great measure was discontinued, yet an incentive to 
the breeding of stout horses still existed, as such animals were 
required to draw the lumbering and heavy vehicles of this era across 
countries and plains, over bad roads or where none existed. During 
the Stuart dynasty large horses were imported from Flanders and 
Northern Europe together with Barbs, Turks, Persians, and Arabs, 
which by intermixture with our native breeds and between themselves 
succeeded in forming the ancestral stocks from which all British 
equine breeds have emanated. 

The British cart horse’s descent can be traced from the great horse 
originally imported from Flanders and Lombardy, but much improved 
since those days by judicious crossing and careful selection of parents. 
The Stuarts first introduced quality, but size was wanting, for when 
William ITI. ascended the throne and sought to drain the Lincolnshire 
Fens he found that the British cart horse of this date was not strong 
enough for the tasks imposed upon him ; consequently he imported 
large Dutch horses (the old Lincolnshire Blacks). The Dukes of 
Ancaster also brought over to this country similar breeds from 
Holland. This was the first step of any note which gave an impetus 
for the improvement of our coarser equine stock, and formed the 
main root from which our cart horses have proceeded. Our grand- 
fathers have told us how their fathers expatiated on the merits of 
those horses, of their size and feats of strength, how the blacks with 
white legs and blazes were most esteemed. These animals or their 
descendants in time became located all over England, and thus a good 
cross of fresh blood found its way to the descendants of the old 
tournament horse, and procured that increase in size and strength 
for which our present breed of cart horses is so celebrated. 

The intermixture which has been resorted to in bringing out a 
stalwart breed of draught horses has resulted in the development of 
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three distinct specimens, the Shire horse, the Clydesdale, and the 
Suffolk, each breed possessing distinct types. The Shire is the largest 
of the three kinds, and from him the two other strains have been 
obtained by crossing and recrossing. During this century farmers 
whilst examining the soil have learned what style of horse was required 
for its cultivation; and as various districts contain different soils, so 
have distinct equine specimens been grown upon them. The land upon 
which every species of animal is bred exerts a powerful influence upon 
it for good or evil. We find that a sterile soil will stunt the growth of 
animal life, whereas a rich one will promote vigour, size and stoutness, 

Climate also has its effect in assisting development, which is noticed 
particularly with regard to the horse. As we approach cold and hot 
climates the horses become diminutive. In tropical and arctic regions 
they have no place ; the dog and the deer take their places as beasts 
of burden. This fact proves that a temperature neither too hot nor 
too cold fosters equine development, and consequently that Great 
Britain represents a country favourable to the growth of horses ; and 
if such had not been the case they never could have been brought to 
their present state of excellence. Horses are bred in every county in 
England, and even in bad soils may be brought to perfection, but this 
must then be accomplished with the extra expense of artificial foods 
and extra attention. 

The Shire horse, the descendant of the Lincolnshire black, is 
bred for the most part in Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, Berkshire, and 
Oxfordshire. The horses bred in these counties differ from one 
another in size and character, each county, perhaps owing to dif- 
ference of soil, possessing its own peculiar type; yet, although 
such is the case, they all are true specimens of the Shire horse, 
and exhibit the distinguishing characteristics of this breed in their 
size, form, and great growth of hair about their legs. They usually 
have large heads, good muscular shoulders, wide chests, short backs, 
with well-developed pelves and thighs. These animals are bred to 
the highest perfection in the fens of Lincolnshire, some growing to 
seventeen hands high before their third year. From this fact it 
would seem that soil had some effect in producing size. Youatt, 
who wrote upon this subject fifty years ago, will not give the land the 
credit for such development, but considers that certain situations are 
better suited than others for the various kinds of farming and the 
breeding of different animals, and ‘that it does not depend on the 
soil or pasture.’ It may be, however, attributable to the moisture of 
the soil and the invigorating atmosphere which pervades this county. 

The Clydesdales, perhaps the most highly esteemed by farmers, 
especially in the hilly countries, are bred in districts bordering on the 
Clyde, and owe their origin to one of the Dukes of Hamilton, who 
crossed some of his best Lanark mares with stallions he imported 
from Flanders. This breed is conspicuous for its high courage, 
activity, and endurance. Several years ago the late General Peel 
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told me how successful he had beer in mating his thoroughbred 
Toxophylite with Clydesdale mares. 

When you use (said he) a thoroughbred for draught mares always use the biggest 
and best you have, and you will be sure to produce draught horses second to none. 
Horses good as Stockwell are not too good for my Clydesdales; what I have bred 
will go on their knees to move the heaviest loads, they won’t be beaten. 


This fact proves how beneficially a good cross of fresh blood 
operates, and particularly so when the new blood is obtained from 
the thoroughbred—not from inferior specimens of this breed, but 
from the very best—from ‘ horses as good as Stockwell.’ The Clydes- 
dale differs from the Shire horse in that it has a long low back, short 
flat ribs, good hard legs, and long pasterns, which would seem to. 
have been derived from a cross with a half-bred or thoroughbred 
horse. This certainly is not a desirable conformation, and our Scot- 
tish brothers have for several years past inoculated this breed by the 
introduction of the best Shire blood, both male and female, which 
has resulted in the production of animals with shorter and stronger 
pasterns. This breed is much in request in this country, and the 
best specimens are readily sold to Americans at high figures. 

The Suffolk is not the same character of horse he was fifty years 
ago, but he still retains some of his ancestors’ good qualities, and is even 
now one of the most useful kind of farm horses, being suited admirably 
for the plough, especially on light soils. This animal is very hardy, 
and even after a hard day’s work seldom shows symptoms of fatigue, 
and is always ready to put his nose in the manger. It is surprising 
to how great an extent the Suffolk will exert himself in pulling 
against a dead weight—so much so that in years past carters were in 
the habit of laying wagers on the capability of their horses’ powers 
to lift heavy loads. The Suffolk usually possesses a big body, is 
about sixteen hands high, with good flat legs, does not come to his 
prime until his eighth year, nor show symptoms of old age until he 
is fifteen years old, and is consequently the most enduring of British 
cart horses. Although such is the case, he is not so well adapted 
for the heavy vehicular traffic of our large cities as the Shire horse, 
which combines the activity of the Clydesdale with the constitution 
and gameness of the Suffolk, and is therefore fit for any kind of work, 
whether it be on the farm, the coal cart, or brewer’s van. It is con- 
tended by many, and even by brewers, that tall horses and those of 
great weight are not so well adapted to draw heavy loads as animals 
of smaller build. This entirely depends upon the amount of weight 
to be lifted, and the kinds of roads over which loads have to be 
carted. For a light waggon, carrying only a moderate load, a com- 
pact and not very large animal is required; but when we consider 
the heavy loads that are moved from railway stations and brewers’ 
yards, it is evident that the machinery should be proportioned to its 
requirements. Therefore, if such be the case, it is manifest that 
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horses of weight are wanted to move heavily laden waggons. More- 
over, it is in the primary effort in attempting to move heavy weights 
that severe strain is imposed on living machinery, which in the 
brewer’s van is represented by the horse. If not strong enough 
for the task—if his limbs, especially hocks, thighs, and back, are not 
well developed—then animal machinery is called upon to perform 
a task which it is incapable of doing with impunity. Light horses at 
such work break down; the harp of a thousand chords snaps some- 
where—spavin, ringbone, and muscular lacerations terminate a career 
which, at lighter work, might have been long continued. For all 
heavy traffic the powerfully developed Shire horse is a necessity. 

Let us now return to the consideration of the lighter bred British 
horses, which at the end of Elizabeth’s reign evidently needed im- 
provement ; and fortunately an incentive to the propagation of better 
equine types was not wanting when James I. ascended the throne. 
This prince had introduced horse racing into Scotland, and soon after 
his arrival this sport was established in England. James I. was a 
great believer in Arab blood, and was the first to import a truly 
authentic Arab, which he purchased of a merchant named Markham 
for 5001. This animal proved a failure, but, nothing daunted, James 
established race meetings at Croydon and Enfield, and encouraged the 
importation of Oriental horses. From a Mr. Pace he bought the cele- 
brated horse known as the White Turk, which came from the 
north coast of Africa. This importation was followed by the intro- 
duction of the Helmsley Turk by the first Duke of Buckingham, and 
the Morocco Barb by Lord Fairfax. We notice at this period the 
Eastern horses were in request for the improvement of our then 
existing breeds, but their great qualifications had only partially been 
established, for we find Gervase Markham stating ‘the true English- 
bred horse to be superior to those of any other country.’ 


I do daily find in my experience that the virtue, goodness, boldness, swiftness, 
and endurance of our true-bred English horses is equal with any race of horses 
whatsoever. 


Again : 


For swiftness what nation has brought forth the horse which has exceeded the 
English? When the best Barbaries that ever were in their prime, I saw them 
overcome by a black hobbie at Salisbury, and yet that black hobbie was overrunne 
by a horse called Valentine, which Valentine neither in hunting or running was 
ever equalled, yet was a plain-bred English horse both by syre and dam. 


From this quotation it would seem that amid the native stock of the 
country good equine specimens could be found, upon which Oriental 
blood was about to give that impression of excellence which is to be 
noticed throughout the entire range of British horses. These were 
the days when a great advance was made in the creation of swift 
horses, and the breeding of heavy horses became a declining pursuit, 
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for we find Lord Harlegh lamenting ‘the visible diminution of the old 
stock known as the great horse ;’ and during Charles the First’s reign 
a memorial was presented to that prince stating that the breed of 
stout and powerful horses ‘ fit for the defence of the country’ was 
likely to disappear unless measures were adopted to encourage the 
propagation ‘of this useful and important type of horse.’ The great 
horse’s ‘occupation had gone.’ The turf had usurped the place of 
the tilting yard, the coach had removed a portion of the pack from 
the horse’s back, the order of the day was for fast gallopers, and every 
means, by cross breeding and foreign importations, was resorted to in 
order to create horses ‘ who looked as though the speed of thought 
were in their limbs.’ Cromwell kept a stud of racehorses, and re- 
cognised that speed and endurance was to be preferred to bulk and 
inactivity ; he consequently encouraged horse-racing as a means of 
procuring active chargers for his army. It was not, however, until 
after the Restoration that the turf became an institution, when it fell 
to the lot of Charles the Second to become one of its most distin- 
guished patrons. He established the course at Newmarket, built a 
palace and stables there, organised the meeting at Datchet Mead, and 
was during his reign the largest single-handed importer of Oriental 
horses. In 1667 the Duke of Newcastle published his work on horse- 
manship, which he dedicated to Charles the Second, and it was in 
great measure owing to the impression the contents of this book made 
on the minds of Charles and his courtiers, that agents were sent to 
distant countries to procure Oriental horses. The Duke, having been 
exiled during the Commonwealth, visited various countries, and from 
amongst them selected the Barb as his ideal of what a horse should 
be. He writes: 

























The Barbary horses, I freely confess, are my favourites, and I allow them the 
preference as to shape, strength, natural air, and docility. Mountain Barbes are 
horses of the best courage; many of them bear the marks of wounds they have 
received from lions. 











And in giving advice relative to the improvement of the then existing 
English breeds, he writes : 


The best stallion is a well-chosen Barb or beautiful Spanish horse. Some people 
believe that a Barb or Genet produces too small a breed. There is no fear of having 
horses too small in England, since the moisture of the climate and fatness of the 
land rather produces horses too large. In the choice of breeding mares, I would 
advise you either to take a well-shaped Spanish or Neapolitan; when these are 
not easily obtained, then a beautiful English mare of good colour and well marked. 











The Duke of Newcastle was the most conspicuous horseman of 
his day, and it was through his advice that Charles’s agents 
made their selections. They procured Oriental stallions and mares, 
which animals soon became inmates of the royal stables, and in a 
short time Charles was the owner of the finest equine establishment 
in the world. During the time this stud was being founded, Barbary, 
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Spanish, and Turkish horses were imported to fill the royal stables, 
and previously to this period, we are informed by Markham, horses 
of quality such as Valentine were running on the turf, and ‘ beautiful 
English mares’ were to be found as dams of future stock. These 
animals, we may assume, were known winners, and were mated with 
the Oriental importations, whose offspring formed the root from which 
our present thoroughbreds have derived their origin. It was recog- 
nised during the Stuart epoch that the English racer was a clumsy- 
looking animal in comparison with the Barb or Turk. He was strong 
and in some instances of large build, but did not possess the elegant 
form of the Barb, neither was he able to hold his own with him on 
the racecourse. It was then thought by our ancestors that the agile 
and graceful form of the Eastern horse if combined with English 
stock would cause the production of an animal superior to either 
parents. This combination, we all know, resulted in success, and 
was effected by such horses as Pace’s White Turk, the Helmsley 
Turk, D’Arcy’s White Turk, Selaby Turk, &c., and by numerous 
Barbary stallions, especially by Dodsworth, Curwen, Bay Barb, Comp- 
ton, and Toulouse Barbs. The first cross possessed much of the 
quality of the Eastern sire combined with the stamina of the coarser 
stock. 

The breed of horses which the Stuarts found in this country fur- 
nished the parent stock for the English racer by giving superior size 
and proportion of moving parts, the Barbs and Turks supplying the 
locomotive system, the one in request when fleetness of limb was de- 
manded ; and although the Eastern horses did not directly create the 
thoroughbred of to-day, they caused that great move which led to his 
ultimate production. The exact breed of these Oriental horses has 
never been satisfactorily determined; the great authority on such 
matters, the late Admiral Rous, was of opinion that the Eastern 
horses imported during the Stuart epoch were all Arabian, and that 
these animals never were mated with the old English stock, but 
inter se 


produced the British thoroughbred, a/ias the pure Eastern exotic, whose pedigree 
may be traced two thousand years, the true son of Arabia Deserta, without a drop 
of English blood in his veins. 


This assertion of Admiral Rous can be easily refuted by referring 
to the writings of Markham and other authors of the periods during 
which these Eastern horses were imported. In 1618 Michael Barrett 
noticed the benefit to be derived from cross breeding. He writes: 


Although the Spanish Genet and Irish Hobby and the Arabian courser are held 
both by Maister Blunderville and Maister Markham to be the chief for pacing and 
neat action, there is a bastard stallion begotten of them on our English mares 
which doth exceed either of them in toughness, &c. 


This paragraph distinctly indicates that in certain directions, by 
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mating a Spanish genet, Irish hobby, or Arabian courser with 
English mares, offspring was obtained superior to either parent; 
and the advice given by the Duke of Newcastle, 1667, as to the 
selection of horses for breeding purposes testifies to the fact that 
cross-breeding was resorted to in order to establish the breed of race- 
horses from which our thoroughbreds have descended. It is almost 
impossible to understand how Admiral Rous, with the knowledge he 
possessed, could have asserted that all horses imported from the East 
during the Stuart dynasty were pure Arabians of the Desert, whose 
pedigree could be traced back two thousand years, and 


That the English racehorse both on male and female sides had descended from 
pure-bred Arabians. 


Many books may be consulted on this subject, all which tend to 
prove that the English blood horse has not descended in a direct line 
from pure Arabs ‘as pure exotics without a single drop of English 
blood in their veins’ (Rous), but that the thoroughbreds of to-day have 
derived their excellence not from having been bred within a distinct 
circle but from intercourse derived from outside sources. If one fact 
has been more impressed upon the mind of breeders than another, it is 
that all improved breeds of domestic animals owe their perfection not 
to cohabitation within a distinct line of the same family, but to co- 
admixture with other breeds, and to this general rule the British race- 
horse forms no exception. The first crosses of Barbs and Arabians 
were ‘ good enough to run away from the garrons of that era’ (Rous), 
but swifter horses were to be obtained for Old England, and by mere 
accident, for previously to the reign of Queen Anne a prejudice 
existed against Oriental blood, but was removed to a certain extent 
when Darley (1715) purchased of his brother, then residing in Aleppo, 
the Darley Arabian, the sire of Flying Childers, the fastest horse over 
a long distance that ever ran. 

In 1725, the Godolphin Barb, commonly called Arabian, was 
brought to these shores, and from these two horses our most dis- 
tinguished racers have descended. That all these imported horses 
were of Oriental descent is certain; that they possessed agile forms 
and racing qualities in their day cannot be denied. Our forefathers 
imported them to improve the then existing breed of racers ; they 
were not selected on account of what we call blood, but because they 
exhibited external form indicative of fleetness of limb and endurance. 
Upon this strain the Darley and Godolphin Arabians gave those 
excellent impressions which caused the ultimate development of the 
British thoroughbred, Walker in his book on intermarriage writes: 


The native breed of English ‘horses formed the parent stock of the English 
racer by furnishing the posterior series of organs directly and indirectly, and 
especially superior size and proportion of moving parts, and the Asiatic horse did 
the rest by furnishing the anterior series of organs—the forehead, organs of sense 
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and the fourth application action, the vital system and density of fibre. Toa cross 
with the Byerly Turk we are indebted for the Herod and Highflyer organisation, 
to the Darley Arabian for the Flying Childers and Eclipse organisation, to the 
Godolphin Barb for the Matcham organisation, and to the Wellesley Arabian, 
believed to be a Persian, for what is said to be the only advantage gained to the 
English racehorse by a foreign cross in later years. 


The improvement obtained for horses during the past 300 years 
can readily be understood by any who will recognise facts. When 
Charles the Second ascended the throne, the native-bred English 
racehorse was easily beaten by the imported Eastern horses. These, 
when mated with British stock, with the small pony and the great 
horse, gave to their offspring improved form and qualifications. This 
improved breed, when mixed inter se, produced a still better class of 
animal, to which the Darley and Godolphin Arabians gave those 
excellent impressions which have resulted in the ultimate development 
of the English thoroughbred. From the days of the Tudors to the 
present the racehorse has increased in size, and this has been caused 
by crossing and judicious selection of parents. The late Admiral 
Rous, as we have seen, thought differently—namely, that the English 
thoroughbred was a pure Eastern exotic, that he was a lineal descendant 
of the Arab, ‘ without a single drop of English blood in his veins ;’ 
and although he pointed out how the racer had gradually, from century 
to century, increased in height, he attributed this development to 
the effects of our ‘damp, foggy climate,’ combined with 


Good pasture and judicious management. He has increased in size, strength, and 
vigour in these damp, foggy little islands. 


If climate and good pasture caused all the improvement which 
the Admiral admits did occur, how is it that, antecedent to Charles 
the Second’s day, the small horses did not increase in size? The 
climate and pasture played the same part then as they are said to 
have done later on ; and surely the Tudors would not have enacted 
laws for the slaughter of small horses and ‘ unlikely tits’ if they had 
recognised that good pastures and a humid atmosphere would have 
produced greater size. The truth is that the horses of England at 
this period had degenerated, perhaps the result of in-breeding, and 
worthless progeny had become too common, an evil which it only 
needed a fresh cross of good blood to remedy ; this was obtained from 
various sources, but principally from the Eastern importations. Every 
physiologist knows how sometimes in a cross, when two animals are 
mated, their offspring will attain greater size, strength, and vigour 
than either parent, and this will take place even if the colt, during 
the early periods of its existence, is subjected to indifferent manage- 
ment, and is not fed from the best pastures. Rich pasture and a 
moist climate may play an important part in causing improvements 
ia our domestic breeds of animals to remain permanent ; but it never 
has produced nor could produce size unless the materials for its creation 
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had been in existence. Our ancestors’ knowledge of physiology of 
breeding was very limited. Had it been more extensive we might 
have possessed good practical information on this important subject ; 
but enough has been handed down to enable us to recognise how great 
has been the improvement in our breeds of British horses, and, in a 
degree, how these changes from bad to good have been effected. In 
every instance ‘a fresh cross of good blood’ has caused the primary 
desired change—namely, the development of better offspring, which 
improved stock have produced between themselves progeny that 
formed the roots from which our various equine breeds have 
descended. Hunters, hacks, draught horses and trotters—all the 
quality these types possess they have derived either directly from 
Eastern horses or indirectly through the thoroughbred. The Irish 
hobby, which was quite to the front as a racehorse during the days 
of the Stuarts, derived much of his excellence and perhaps the im- 
pression he obtained from the Spanish horses which were cast upon the 
Irish coasts from the ships of the Armada. These animals were small, 
but were held in great estimation by our ancestors. Strutt writes of 
these hobbies : 


Horses they have of pace, easie in running, wonderful swift. Therefore they 
make of them great store, as wherein at times of need they repose a great piece of 
safetie. 


Not only was the hobby a racehorse but a good hunter, and many 
stories have been handed down to us of the magnificent perform- 
ances of these animals in the hunting-field. The breed is still in exist- 
ence, and it is asserted that some fine specimens of it are to be seen 
in Hungary ; but the hobby of to-day does not put in the same 
appearance as he did in the past ; his descendants now are met with 
in Norfolk cobs, in the hunting class, and among trotters. For speed 
and good action as a hunter, roadster, or trapper, the Irish horses that 
have emanated from the hobby cannot be excelled, the Irish hunter 
being second to none; and Mr. Wrench suggests means ought to be 
employed to perpetuate and improve this magnificent equine type. 
Indigenous breeds of animals are not always improved by crossing, as 
by so doing the characteristic excellences of one or both parents are 
not necessarily developed in their offspring ; they may gain certain 
qualities, but may lose some of those peculiarities which made the 
indigenous stock famous. This remark applies to the old-fashioned 
Irish hobby, whose blood no doubt now circulates in the veins of 
various equine types, in which the original has only been partially pre- 
served, and unless the few remaining specimens of this famous 
breed be mated together to insure its future propagation, it will pass 
out of existence and be no more seen. The hobby was famous as a 
racehorse in the time of Elizabeth, but during the Stuart dynasty he 
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gave way to the superior speed of the Barb and Arab, with which we 
may assume he was mated in the attempt to breed ‘ swift runners.’ 
Of late years the Irish horse has been valued as a hunter and 
steeplechaser, and the performances on the turf of such horses as 
Harkaway, The Baron, and others place the Irish blood horse in a 
conspicuous position as a racer. 

During the reign of Charles the First hobbies were exported from 
this country to America, and no doubt some of them have given their 
good blood to our brothers’ trotters ‘across the pond.’ It is stated 
that the hobby has in great measure descended from the Spanish 
horses that were cast on the Irish coasts at the dispersal of the 
Armada, and that no horses existed in America until after they were 
imported there by the Spaniards; consequently these two types were 
toa certain extent distinct from each other, and represented two 
specimens, the parent stocks from which the American track flyers 
have emanated. The English thoroughbred and American trotters 
are closely allied to each other; they have both sprung from the same 
sources, from the Darley Arabian and Godolphin Barb. The trotters 
of America owe their origin to Messenger, a grey horse, foaled in 
1780 and bred by John Pratt of Newmarket. Messenger was by 
Mambrino out of a daughter of Turf; Mambrino was by Engineer, a 
son of Sampson by Blaize by Childers, son of the Darley Arabian. 
Turf the dam of Messenger was by Matcham by the Godolphin Barb. 
From Messenger sprang two celebrated strains, Mambrino Chief and 
Hambletonian, to which sires the best. trotting blood of America owes 
its existence. 

During the early days of trotting our brothers on the other side 
of the Atlantic bred horses for speed more than for beauty; at the 
beginning of this century the American trotting horse was a raw- 
boned, ungainly-looking animal, and his speed was not very wonderful ; 
between the years 1830 and 1840 the record for the mile was not 
better than 2 min. 35} sec. ; in 1842 the grey mare Lady Suffolk at 
Beacon Course, New Jersey, reduced the supposed limit (2 min. 30 sec.) 
of trotting speed to 2 min. 26} sec. In 1859 Flora Temple trotted 
the mile in 2 min. 19? sec. In 1867 the celebrated horse Dexter 
lowered the record for the mile to 2 min. 17} sec., but it was not 
until 187] that Goldsmith Maid lowered Dexter’s colours by travelling 
the mile in 2 min. 17 sec.; in 1874 this mare in her famous heat 
against time beat her previous performance by trotting the mile in 
2 min. 14 sec., which long remained the champion record. Goldsmith 
Maid remained queen of the track for five years, until the bay geld- 
ing St. Julian in 1879 reduced the standing record to 2 min. 123 
sec. and following year to 2 min. 11} sec. In 1880 Maud §. trotted 
the mile in 2 min. 8? sec.; for many years this famous mare held 
the mile record, for it was not until 1891 a new mile record was made 
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by Sunol in 2 min. 8} sec. On September 28, 1892, the grand 
mare Nancy Hanks reduced the mile record to 2 min. 4 sec. 

One point worthy of notice regarding the queens of the trotting 
track is, that they all with exception of Flora Temple have descended 
from the imported Messenger; Flora Temple’s sire was of obscure 
origin, but through her dam Madam Temple her pedigree can be 
traced to the Arab. 


Little (writes Dexter in Outing, May 1893) did the loungers about the wharf 
who saw the obscure English stallion Messenger landed on American soil in 1788 
imagine that he was destined to be the chief corner-stone in the building of a 
mighty equine race, which within a century would become at once the most useful 
and popular breed of horses that the world has yet seen, that it would provide the 
principal sport of a continent, and that in commercial value its best representatives 
would sell for higher prices than the far-famed patrician descendants of pure- 
blooded horses of Arabia. But it is equally true to the grand grey sire all credit 
is not due. There was good material on hand to blend with, but the wisdom of 
selection, the successful harmonising of streams from various sources, the glorious 
progress through the formative and experimental stage, until a set type or breed 
had been obtained, was the work of the American breeder, and the perfection of the 
race is at once his monument and triumph. 


As before said, the English racer and American trotter can both 
claim a similar pedigree ; both have descended from the same sires, 
who have stamped their impression on the indigenous stock of their 
respective countries—the one has produced the greatest galloper, the 


other the fastest trotter in the world. America can boast of having 
devoted the excellence of horses not only to sport but to commercial 
pursuits ; the same horse will perform on the track, the road, or the 
farm, will go in saddle or harness, and some specimens will trot from 
one mile to twenty at top speed without showing any symptoms of 
distress. Few if any horses in England possess the endurance 
common to the American trotters. Whence this force? It is owing 
to the anatomical structure of these animals ; their tibiz or long bones 
from their stifle joints to their hocks are unusually long as compared 
with an English horse, and this gives them their magnificent hind 
action that causes them to be such fast trotters. Americans much 
admire the beautiful shape of British horses and their fore action, 
but deplore their ‘ pubbling hind gait ;’ and well they may, for how 
without propelling force from behind is it possible to obtain rapid 
locomotion? This powerful hind gait, always present in the 
American trotter, is seldom manifested in English horses. When it is, 
it gives distinct evidence that the possessor of this powerful propelling 
force is an animal able if put to it to trot a mile in three minutes. 
Such animals of speed are sometimes met with among the hackney 
class, horses that generally exhibit greater beauty of form than the 
American trotter; but as regards endurance and speed ‘they are 
not in it’ with the American; yet we are as well able to grow good 
trotters on this side as our brothers have grown on the other side of 
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the Atlantic. The incentive to their propagation in the United 
States has been the trotting track, similarly as the race-course has 
caused the creation of the English thoroughbred. And why should 
not England manufacture into existence a breed of British trotters ? 
the importance of which has not as yet been recognised in this 
country, but 


The day will undoubtedly come when the American trotter will be prized and 
valued in this country for his astonishing qualities, among which soundness of 
limb and feet, as well as docility, is not one of the least ; and while on the point of 
docility it is important to state that the American horse is probably one of the 
most docile animals of the world, and I can attribute this to nothing else than the 
habitual kindness and intelligence with which the American treats this animal. 
The breeder has been largely assisted in this by the negro, Throughout the whole 
of the South where the negro prevails he has been associated with the charge of 
breeding studs, and his affection for the horse has developed a kind of reciprocity 
between himself and this animal which has had a large influence on the progeny. 
Anyone who has had to do with American trotters appreciates this virtue of 
docility, An American horse will follow you like a dog; he is not timid, andhe is 
always reasonable. If we could only introduce some of these characteristics into 
our English horses it would add more to the pleasure of horse keeping and horse 
breeding than any other element I know. (The late Duke of Marlborough on 
American Trotters, Live Stock Journal Almanac, 1893.) 


The qualifications of the trotter have only to be recognised to be 
appreciated. He possesses courage, endurance, speed, and docility, 
and his grand propelling hind action is common to no other equine 


breed ; and as it is this hind force that is required to make more 
perfect British horses, it stands to reason that an attempt should be 
made to introduce it among our native breeds. The importance of this 
gait is fully recognised by the Irish, who have recently laid down two 
tracks, one at Belfast and another near Dublin; by the Scotch, who 
have established trotting arenas at Edinburgh and Glasgow, and by 
our countrymen in the North, who have formed several racing grounds 
for the promotion of this pastime ; and at the present moment it only 
needs the formation of one or more trotting tracks in the south of 
England, in addition to the one at Alexandra Park, and the patron- 
age of men of position, to develop asport that would lead to the 
extensive propagation of the trotter, and to the improvement and 
increased supply of the general utility horse. 


JAMES IRvINE Lupton, F.R.C.V.S. 


Vot. XXXV—No. 208 
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NOTICEABLE BOOKS 


1 
LIFE OF BISHOP WILBERFORCE! 


THE small Lives of 200 octavo pages which it is now the custom to write 
have often seemed to me to be of just the wrong length: they are 
neither brilliant essays like Macaulay’s on Clive, Hastings, Chatham, 
and Temple, or Mr. Morley’s on Robespierre and Carlyle, or Carlyle’s 
on Johnson and Voltaire, or Hayward’s on Lord Melbourne and Lady 
Palmerston, or scores of others which I could mention, nor, on the 
other hand, do they enable the reader to get really absorbed in the 
hero, like a good old-fashioned biography in two or three volumes. 
I doubt whether anybody who reads any one of them without any 
previous knowledge of the subject will form a very definite impression 
of the man described, or will retain his impression for any length of 
time. Where they are most useful is to those who, from reading 
other books, have already formed a general outline, but wish to refresh 
their memory and fill up the gaps. 

This Life appears to fulfil this purpose better than most of the 
kind. The fascinating, complicated character of Bishop Wilberforce 
is fairly and strongly grasped, and the perspective of his career 
maintained. 

It is now more than twenty years since the sudden death of this 
great man ; for great he was in abilities, and also in performance, 
though in a less degree. People are already beginning to ask them- 
selves what he has left behind him. A well-administered diocese 
under a bishop working ten or twelve hours a day is no longer a 
phenomenon. There have been many eloquent men in and out of 
Parliament whose fame has perished with them, unless they filled 
some great ministerial office and so connected themselves with the 
course of public events. In fact, no reputation is in itself so 
ephemeral as that of mere eloquence. The revival of Convocation, 
and the keeping of it in due restraint during its early years, in which 
he took so prominent a part, interests few people now. The difficult 

1 Life of Bishop Wilberforce. By G. W. Daniell. London: Methuen, 1891. 
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task of dealing with the Ritualists, leaving a proper latitude for the 
fancies and feelings of each congregation, and yet protecting a parish 
against innovations which it does not understand and which it 
dislikes and dreads, is a problem not yet solved ; and that Wilberforce 
prevented hasty legislation on the one hand, and on the other 
exercised a restraining influence over the clergy of his own diocese and 
perhaps some others, seems a small matter. He left no literary work, 
except a few articles contributed to the Quarterly Review. Nothing 
seems to remain, and yet he was a remarkable man, and his life is 
deeply interesting. How can we explain this? 

The fact is the amount that a man leaves behind him is not an 
infallible test of his position among his contemporaries, and if we are 
once convinced from the evidence of general opinion that he really did 
fill a great position, we are as much interested in his sayings and doings 
as if he had taken a more marked part in changing the current of 
events. For this last is, as we all know, very much a matter of chance. 

I do not put Wilberforce on a level with the leading men of his 
age, but he was greater than anything he ever did, and he had just 
sufficient opportunity of action to show what commanding abilities 
he possessed. 

The most pronounced thing about him was the fascination which 
he exercised ; the power of influencing the opinions and actions of 
those with whom he came into contact, by his sympathetic charm—his 
personal magnetism, as some people would now call it. It has been 
said, for instance, that, after a large party in a country house, each 
member of it would be under the impression that there was some- 
thing particular in common between him and the Bishop, and that 
they two understood one another better than most people. It may 
be readily conceived how much power this quality could give to one 
who knew how to use it. And Wilberforce did know how to use it, 
and used it thoroughly—generally, perhaps always, for good. 

Another peculiarity was a most unusual capacity for hard, continu- 
ous and rapid work. This presented itself in a very striking manner, 
from being combined, as it very seldom is, with the keenest social in- 
stinct. It often seemed at first sight as if he was born to be the 
soul of a dinner party, or to sit in an armchair exchanging brilliant 
conversation all day long with whoever cared to listen to him. But 
with his coadjutors in his diocesan work, who were well able to judge, 
his character was that of a man who was always endeavouring, and not 
without success, to compress the work of twenty-four hours into 
twelve. We may add to all this that he was one of the most eloquent 
speakers and preachers of his day. But no abilities are of any avail, 
unless they are guided by asound judgment and directed to a worthy 
end. With regard to the last point I shall have something to say by- 
and-by. As to his judgment, there were grave doubts about it during 
some portion of his career. Mr, Daniell attributes this feeling of dis- 

3 Rk 2 
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trust to his unfortunate conduct at the time that Hampden was made 
a bishop, and no doubt it did him great harm. It must be admitted 
that this was a period of hasty action and clouded judgment ; but. 
when we compare what actually took place with the effect which it 
produced upon the public, and the pain which it caused to the Bishop 
himself, we cannot, after all, consider that the case was a very bad one 
or the indiscretion exhibited at all proportioned to the effects. 

What do the charges against him really amount to? That he 
took advantage of the accident that Hampden held a living in his 
diocese to assume a position to which he was not morally entitled ; 
that he rather hurriedly signed letters of request in instituting a 
suit in the Court of Arches, and at the same time demanded from 
Hampden, as a condition of stopping the suit, categorical answers toa 
series of questions on Articles of Belief and a withdrawal of two of 
his books from circulation: treating him, not like a man of high 
standing and position, but like a young divinity student ; that, though 
Hampden’s answer was, in his own words, unentiafactory and disap- 
pointing, he nev extheless stopped the suit unconditionally on no 
other grounds than information received from a third party that 
one of Hampden’s books had been republished without his consent, 
and because, after himself reading the books in question, which he 
had better have done before he acted, he could not see that there 
was anything objectionable in the intentions of the writer. 

This is the worst light in which Wilberforce’s conduct can possibly 
be put. But he was vehemently attacked by all parties. The Bishop 
of Exeter and others found fault with him for dropping the suit and 
for minimising the pernicious effect of Hampden’s writings, while 
Hampden’s friends thought he had tried to bully, and when he 
found this useless had immediately knocked under. Some accused 
him of having given way for fear of losing Court favour, which, as he 
did lose it in consequence of his conduct, was all the more hard. 

I cannot help thinking that the importance of this episode in 
influencing the Bishop’s career has been exaggerated ; but a turn of 
tide in the public estimate of him evidently began about this period 
to set in. His career up to now as Rector, Rural Dean, Archdeacon, 
and Bishop, which he became soon after he was forty years old, 
had been one of uninterrupted prosperity. All his labours had been 
crowned with success. In the pulpit and on the platform his 
eloquence had a world-wide reputation. His social talents had given 
him personal influence in the highest circles. Nothing in his pro- 
fession seemed to be above his reach. But now came a period of 
reaction. His judicial qualities, and even his sincerity, began to 
be questioned. The Hampden affair may or may not have started 
these suspicions, but once started they were kept alive by certain 
personal characteristics. A too soft voice and too civil manner, and a 
singularly impressionable temperament which made him adapt him- 
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self with the most marvellous rapidity and facility to whatever 
company he was in, were thought by superficial observers to indicate 
insincerity ; while his habit, closely connected with his social abilities, 
of uttering without restraint or consideration the first thoughts that 
came into his head threw doubts upon the soundness of his judgment, 
though this, of course, ought to be estimated in him and in all men 
by his actions and not by his casual remarks. 

He had to live all this down, and the next ten or twelve years of 
his life while he was doing so are really much finer and grander 
than the period of his early triumphs or the last few years after he 
had reconquered universal esteem. 

It is not my purpose to recapitulate his diocesan labours and 
difficulties, or to express an opinion on the line he adopted as a 
Churchman and his attempt to hold the balance between the Puseyites 
and the Evangelicals, which too often ended in his being abused by 
both. Nor will I enter into the merits of his contest with the Broad 
Church party. All these are clearly and succinctly set forth by Mr. 
Daniell. 

One is inclined to wish that he had been made Archbishop of 
Canterbury, but I doubt whether any position in the English Church 
would have given full scope to his vast and varied powers. What 
he would have done as a lawyer ora statesman is, of course, altogether 
unknown—but it might have been something very considerable. 
Take him as he was, his capacities were greater than his career. 

One point remains to be touched upon: whether he was a great 
man or not, may be doubtful, but was he a good man? My answer 
would be decidedly ‘ Yes.’ 

We find throughout his life constant evidence of his continual 
prayer against his besetting sins of ambition and love of approbation 
and popularity. We cannot, any of us, eradicate our faults, though 
by constantly cutting at them, we may keep them down to a certain 
extent. To the last he was ambitious and fond of applause; but I 
see no signs of any other weakness, except perhaps an occasional levity, 
more apparent than real, which some might think inconsistent with 
his profession. There certainly are a few pungent remarks in his 
letters, as there were in his conversation, which show that he might 
have been a good hater. But he had an essentially kindly nature, 
and, considering that nobody ever had a sharper or readier tongue, 
how little pain he ever inflicted! 

Then there was his almost unprecedented capacity for work and 
the way in which he used it through a long life, always for what 
he thought to be good ; and the same may be said as to the personal 
fascination which he exercised, and to which I have already alluded, 
and of his brilliant eloquence in the House of Lords, in the pulpit, 
and on the plat orm. 

The talents committed to his care were unusually large and 
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precious. And surely they were employed with unusual energy and 
assiduity and in a right direction. It was a striking and interesting 
character, as far removed from commonplace as possible: one of 
that kind on which the student of the past loves to dwell as a relief 
from the monotony of the ordinary course of history. As long as 
there are any alive who knew him, thereis, of course, no doubt that 
his name will be remembered, and I for one consider that it will not 
be forgotten by posterity. 


CowPeER. 


2 
AFRICAN SPIR, 1837-1890! 


‘STRIKE the iron while it is hot’ is a very important truth for the 
man of action. For the man of thought, the warning conveyed 
by the Arabian proverb is even more useful, ‘If you strike the iron 
before it is hot, you will only make a clatter.’ To the man ot 
thought, whether poet or philosopher, the public is the iron, and the 
public is not always hot or malleable. Hence so many poets, excel- 
lent in their own way, who are admired within their own small local 
sphere, but produce no impression on a larger public. Hence, like- 
wise, so many philosophers, some behind, and some before their time, 
who, in spite of their learning, in spite of their original force, in spite 
of their persevering efforts, never command a hearing, except within 
a small circle of friends and pupils. If England is very rich in un- 
known local poets, Germany is equally rich in unknown local philo- 
sophers. Every German university counts at least two or three pro- 
fessors of philosophy, to say nothing of the Privat-Docenten, every 
one of whom, besides being intimately acquainted with the whole 
history of philosophy, is able to convict Plato and Aristotle, Descartes 
and Kant, of ever so many false syllogisms, while he has himself 
elaborated a pet system of his own, which, if only accepted, would 
produce universal peace between all the contending schools of philo- 
sophical thought. Nowhere is it more dangerous to be ahead of the 
time, or not in touch with the past and present, than in philosophy. 
We hear much of a philosophy of the future, of Zukunfts-Gedanken, 
as we hear of an Art of the future, and of a Religion of the future. 
But it is very rarely that these paulo-post-future philosophies assume 
real life and influence after the death of their prophets. Many 
philosophers have died with the conviction that the future will be 

1 A. Spir’s Gesammelte Schriften, 4 vols.: Denken und Wirklichkeit, 2 vols. 


8rd edit.; Schriften zur Moralphilosophie, 1 vol. 2nd edit.; Vermischte Schriften, 
lvol. Leipzig. 
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more just to them than their contemporaries, But that depends 
almost entirely on their finding one or two posthumous disciples, 
with sufficient honesty and self-denial to be satisfied with mere 
apostleship, without claiming any originality for themselves. If 
these apostles have waited their time, if they have fought the battle 
and won the victory, they are not always inclined to take the laurels 
from their own temples and place them on the tomb of their master. 
There was a case in point not long ago. Schopenhauer during his 
lifetime was almost smothered in silence (todt geschwiegen). No 
German professor would ever treat him as his equal, or as a foeman 
worthy of his steel—but his conviction, expressed again and again, 
with the most unhesitating assurance, that his time would come 
after his death, has come true indeed. He has become a power, and 
while most of his professorial despisers are forgotten, his name has 
become a household word among philosophers, not in Germany only, 
but all over the world. The same is true with regard to Lotze and 
Noiré. Neither of these, during his lifetime, was known beyond the 
frontiers of Germany. In France‘and Belgium their works had begun 
to be noticed and translated, but in England it was not till after their 
death that their real merits were recognised and their opinions considered 
in the discussions of the great problems of philosophy. In Germany, 
more than in any other country, the influence of the universities is 
very strong. For a philosopher who does not belong to the profes- 
sorial caste to gain a hearing is extremely difficult. The best critical 
papers are in the hands of the professors and of their young pupils or 
assistants. They notice the books of their friends and their rivals 
either in a kindly or in an unkindly spirit, but the outsider does not 
exist. Nowhere is the do ut des principle so openly acted upon 
as in the literary life of Germany. That is what made Schopenhauer 
so furious and so ill-mannered in his onslaughts on the whole pro- 
fessorial crew. But even apart from these more or less conscious 
attempts to silence a writer to death, the difficulty is very great 
particularly for a metaphysical writer to find an audience. One has 
only to go to any of the smaller German universities, and look at a 
bookseller’s shop-window, to see the never-failing crop of new systems 
of logic, psychology, metaphysics, &c., which spring up with every 
new generation, sell in a few hundred copies, and then vanish. Some 
of these unknown books are very interesting, sometimes extremely 
valuable, rich in thought, whether coined or uncoined, and well 
worth the attention of the casual visitor of the smaller German 
universities. It is touching to see, in reading them, how some of 
these unknown philosophers yearn, not so much for recognition and 
fame, as for a chance of influencing the world for good, and contri- 
buting towards the final victory of truth. Who in England has ever 
for instance, heard of the name of African Spir? He is dead now. 
Some of his earlier works he has himself suppressed, but he has left 
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behind him four volumes of philosophy, which well deserve a careful 
study. In a preface to his collected works, which were meant to 
appear after his death, he writes : 

I hope that my death. may break that curious charm which seems to affect 
everything that came from me. What was most evident, if it came from me, 


would never convince others; what was most certain seemed to them untrue or 
dubious ; what was most important was considered insignificant. 


This is very honest, and shows us the man as he is described to 
us by all who knew him more intimately. He lived the life of a 
solitary thinker. Born and educated in Russia, he entered the Russian 
naval service, fought at Sebastopol, but afterwards retired from the 
navy, sold his landed estates, left Russia, and settled in Germany, 
devoting all his time and his considerable talents to a systematic 
study of philosophy. He never became a professor, and never rallied 
a class of students and disciples around him. He married at Stuttgart, 
and afterwards, chiefly for the sake of his failing health, migrated 
to Switzerland, settling first at Lausanne, then at Geneva, where he 
succumbed to an attack of influenza in 1890 at the age of fifty-three. 
Some autobiographical notices of his begin with the following lines: 

Nothing is more remote from my thoughts than to wish to force myself on the 

notice of other people; those who have perceived the nothingness of individuality 
can assign no value to glory. The only thing of value is to have done some 
good work. 
When he felt himself dying, with no one near but his wife and 
daughter, he said to “hem, ‘I do not know why people are afraid 
of death. If one has done one’s duty in this world, it is joy to die.’ 
When tears were rolling down his cheeks as he looked at his wife 
and daughter he said, ‘ Do not mind it, it is only weakness, because 
I must part from the only two beings who have ever loved me.’ His 
last words were like Goethe’s, ‘ Fiat lux,’ and on his tombstone at 
Geneva we read only his name and one line in French: ‘ La lumiére 
luit dans les ténébres, mais les ténebres ne l’ont pas regue.’ 

African Spir was a thorough idealist, and in Germany the time 
for idealism is past. The new generation feeds on materialism. 
Even psychology has become physiological, and Rietschl’s cynicism 
counts probably more adherents than Kant’s criticism, whether in 
metaphysics or in ethics. No wonder that Spir’s speculations elicited 
little response in his adopted country. Spir’s principal works were, 
like Kant’s, partly critical, Denken und Wirklichkeit, and partly 
ethical, Schriften zur Moralphilosophie. Spir, however, was not only 
an idealist, but has at the same time been called a Dualist, and this, 
in the days of Monism, was another unpardonable offence. Still, his 
so-called Dualism differed but little from honest Monism: that is to 
say, it simply confessed that the manifoldness of the phenomenal world 
cannot be accounted for, but must be accepted as a fact, though as 
anabnormal fact, Still, in these days, everything goes by names, and 
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to be labelled a Dualist isas much as to be labelled antiquated. Spir 
starts, like the Monists, with the admission of an absolute Being, a 
uniform substance which is, of course, by its very nature one; but 
he does not attempt to explain how this Monon became manifold in 
its phenomenal manifestations. Others think they have solved this 
oldest of all problems by asserting that becoming is an essential 
determination of being, or by maintaining the necessity of develop- 
ment in all things. Spir prefers to confess that there exists a normal 
(noumenal) and an abnormal (phenomena!) world, and that the abnor- 
mal can only be accepted, but cannot be explained. The absolute and 
perfect Being which is postulated by human reason would, by neces- 
sity, be identical with itself, perfect, and therefore without variance. 
As it is not so, Spir is satisfied with calling the actual or phenomenal 
state of things abnormal ; and, however consistent Monism strives to 
be, it cannot deny that there is a difference between the phenomenal 
and the noumenal worlds ; and that if the latter is normal, the former 
is abnormal. Nor have the Monists ever explained what forced the 
Absolute into its conditioned state. Philosophers may give different 
names to the solution of this world-old problem. In the end the 
most honest answer will always be the confession of the Docta Igno- 
rantia of medizval philosophers, or the Agnosticism of the present age. 
Spir admits, however, that the abnormal is to be subdued by the normal 
and he applies this principle with great effect to human nature in its 
twofold character. He recognises in man the existence of a normal 
and of an abnormal element, and all morality’ starts with him from 
this recognition. ‘ All future progress of humanity,’ he writes, ‘ in 
perfecting the character of human individuals and their mutual 
relations, depends on their becoming conscious of the normal being 
of things and the opposition between it and the empirical state of 
all natural objects. What men are depends on what they believe 
themselves to be.’ If we have once recognised our normal being, our 
duties towards ourselves become coincident with our duties towards 
the whole, for we ourselves represent what is normal or divine in this 
world, and we alone can make it prevail. This Normal or Divine is 
to prevail more and more in religion and morality, in science and 
art. Every man is to help in this, as Zoroaster helped Ormazd in 
his eternal fight against the evil spirit, and he is to do this, not for 
any external reason, but for the sake of his own normal and divine 
nature. Work done in this spirit produces its effect and carries its 
own reward, if not for this life, for all eternity, and lifts us from an 
abnormal into a normal life. A system of morals founded on these 
principles is perhaps the most valuable contribution made by Spir to 
the common stock of philosophical thought, and will, particularly 
in England, interest probably a larger number of readers than his 
purely metaphysical speculations. 
F. Max Miuier. 
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TEN YEARS OF ARMED PEACE BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND ENGLAND (1783-1793).' 


THE period indicated by the title of this book—TZen Years of 
Armed Peace between France and England—is the interval between 
1783 and 1793, two dates which correspond with very important 
epochs in the political history of both countries. In 1783, England, 
after an exhausting and unsuccessful struggle, signed peace at 
Versailles with France, Spain, Holland, and the United States of 
America. In 1793 came the declaration by France of a war against 
England that lasted with one short interval for more than twenty 
years. The main object of this work seems to be to expose the un- 
friendly and disingenuous behaviour of England toward France during 
the whole of this period. Its author endeavours to show how our 
resentment against the French government for aiding the revolt of 
our colonies led us to pursue with steady though suppressed hostility 
a vindictive policy of thwarting and embarrassing France in all 
Continental affairs, until the time came when national insolvency, 
internal confusion, and general administrative dislocation paralysed 
the influence of France in Europe, and gave England her oppor- 
tunity of regaining the naval and commercial superiority that had 
been so severely damaged by the disastrous war of 1778-83. An 
attempt is also made to draw some comparison of the strained and 
suspicious relations between England and France during those ten 
years with the attitude of France toward Germany since 1871. In 
both cases, the author maintains, a policy of biding its time and 
waiting for chances of retaliation was and is adopted by the defeated 
nation ; and he intimates that France might take a lesson from the 
extraordinary perseverance with which England in the last century 
played her game and attained her ends. 

The work is undoubtedly interesting ; for the secret diplomatic 
history of the time has been carefully studied from the original papers 
in the archives of the Foreign Offices at London and Paris ; and very 
free use has been made of confidential correspondence between 
Secretaries of State and ambassadors, which the writers obviously 
never intended to be disclosed. It must be admitted that the author 
shows an unpleasant disposition to rake up old grievances and to 
kindle again the mouldering ashes of forgotten animosities. After a 
certain term of years these archives are made accessible to the public ; 
nor is it unreasonable to suppose, as a general rule, that all heat and 


1 Div Ans de Paix Armée entre la France et l Angleterre (1783-1793). Par le 
Marquis de Barral Montferrat, vol. i. Paris: Librairie Plon. 1893. 
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acidity must have evaporated out of Siate papers which have lain for 
more than a century in the cool shade of arecord-room. Nevertheless 
when, as in this instance, they have been originally steeped in the 
gall of international bitterness ; when their reproduction lays bare the 
latent ill-will between two nations outwardly reconciled, the com- 
placency with which they regarded each other's discomfiture, the 
devices and manceuvres employed to foil, trip up, and disconcert each 
other, the ineradicable jealousies that had been engendered by 
intermittent war for a hundred years—it is by no means certain that 
the disinterment of these old letters is politically harmless. No one 
would publish during the lifetime of the writers all the acrimonious 
things that might have been privately written about each other by 
two men who had quarrelled ; but nations do not die like individuals, 
and incautious words rankle long in the mind of a sensitive people. 
The author of this book takes up again the English cards and shows 
how they were played against France; he picks out the unguarded 
expressions of men who were dealing in the strictest confidence with 
complicated and hazardous situations. And since it is mainly the 
English correspondence which is thus handled, for he is naturally less 
concerned to criticise the ways and words of the French Foreign 
Office, the effect is to suggest that unscrupulous underplay was the 
familiar method of English diplomatists in their dealings with France. 
Yet, although we must be prepared to find everywhere a strong bias 
against our side of every question, we may at least draw some con- 
solation from the respect which is exhibited throughout the book for 
some other characteristics attribyted to English diplomacy—the fixity 
of purpose, the patient tenacity, the indefatigable though perfidious 
energy displayed by our government, under the very able leadership 
of Pitt, in the prosecution of their designs for the recovery of Eng- 
land’s position in Europe. 

One curious anecdote illustrates the stratagems in vogue among 
the ministers of that day. On a certain date, we are told, the 
English Foreign Office addressed to our ambassador in Paris two 
letters, one written en clair and the other in cipher, the former 
containing views and instructions that were countermanded and 
cancelled by the latter. It had been calculated that the ‘ clear ’ letter 
would be opened in the French post office for the information of the 
French government, and this was precisely what happened ; but the 
authorities in Paris, suspecting some ruse, retaliated by destroying 
the ciphered letter and passing on the other one to our ambassador, 
who thus fell into the trap laid for the French Foreign Office and 
acted upon the false instructions. It was cleverly done by the French ; 
but though they had the best of the joke, one feels that on the point 
of honour and official morality the proceedings of the two ministries 


were upon a par. 
Another specimen of the statecraft of the period may be histori- 
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cally interesting, the more so because the facts have been hitherto 
unknown. In 1785 the French ambassador in London heard that 
Warren Hastings was returning from India in disgrace, to stand his 
trial for corrupt practices and other grave misdemeanours. Here was 
a great opportunity, wrote the Count d’Adhémar to his government, 
of fomenting in India the same successful revolt that had deprived 
England of her American colonies. Hastings was a man of vast 
influence and ambition, who had ruled India like a king, and who 
might be easily induced, by the ingratitude and persecution of his 
countrymen, to entertain suggestions of rebellion. If the French 
promised him support, he might be tempted to declare his indepen- 
dence, place himself at the head of the Sepoy army, and seize the 
dominion in India, whereby England would lose her empire in the 
East as she had lost her colonies in the West. A complete plan of 
operations was submitted by the ambassador to the French minister, 
Vergennes, who, however, disallowed it so peremptorily that the Count 
d’Adhémar fell sick of disappointment and vexation. Vergennes must 
have seen at a glance the absurdity of the proposal, and he may have 
already discovered that in fighting for the colonists France had 
damaged herself seriously ; but the suggestion shows the temper of the 
times. 

A few years later the rising waves of the revolutionary flood were 
swamping the French monarchy, and France could no longer hold her 
imposing position in European politics. To the machinations of 
England many of her foreign embarrassments are attributed in this 
book ; but several of the charges made are obviously far-fetched and 
preposterous, although some curious particulars are given regarding 
the political manceuvring that preceded the great war. On the whole 
it is to be regretted that the author should have supposed that a 
work written in anything but a peace-making spirit would be likely 
to be acceptable just now to his countrymen. 

A. C. LYALL. 


‘WITNESSES TO THE UNSEEN.’! 


Mr. WILFRID WarRD is an excellent example of the force of heredity. 
His father was one of the few really philosophical intellects that this 
country has produced during the present century ; an intellect worthy 
to be ranked with Coleridge, Green, and Martineau. No small share 
of William George Ward’s characteristic endowment has fallen to his 


* Witnesses to the Unseen, and other Essays. By Wilfrid Ward. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1893. 
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son, although it has displayed itself rather differently, for Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward is more of a psychologist than his father, and less of a meta- 
physician. There is, however, a further, and, in some respects, a still 
more important difference between the two thinkers. I remember 
Dr. Ward saying to me on one occasion, ‘I have no culture ;’ and this 
certainly was true in the sense in which he meant it. Dr. Ward was 
a specialist, and cared for little outside his own chosen field of 
thought. Poetry, the chief instrument of ‘ culture,’ was a sealed book 
to him. He had plenty of strength, but the sweetness which, 
according to Pope’s verse, should be joined with it to produce 
‘easy vigour,’ was wanting in him. Hence his thought never became 
current coin. He was ‘vox clamantis in deserto,’ and is still. The 
number of people in this country really capable, I do not say of ap- 
preciating, but even of intelligently following a discussion of any 
abstract point of thought is singularly small. I question whether 
among the distinguished persons who constituted the Metaphysical 
Society—it was before my time, so I do not speak from personal 
knowledge—there were half a dozen who were well versed in the 
elements of metaphysics. There have been few more valuable 
contributions of late years to the great question of intuitive percep- 
tion of truth than Dr. Ward’s ‘ Essays,’ republished by his son under 
the title of ‘The Philosophy of Theism.’ I wonder how many readers 
in England have really made a serious and careful study of those 
two volumes? I suspect they might be counted on one’s fingers. 
Now Mr. Wilfrid Ward is taking up, and is carrying on, his father’s 
work, and is doing it under very different conditions. To trained and 
disciplined philosophical thought he unites wide literary culture. He 
has brought to the task—the important task—to which he has 
set himself, ample knowledge, penetrating intellect, luminous 
ratiocination, and a graceful style. Some time ago I wrote, ‘The 
problem for those of us who think we have something to teach 
the world, is to translate our philosophy into literature.’ That 
is just what Mr. Wilfrid Ward has been doing, during the last twelve 
years, in the papers now collected in this new volume of his. And he 
has done it with conspicuous success. He is at once profound and 
popular, scholarly and simple, accurate and amusing. To anyone of 
moderate intellectual capacity and cultivation, these pages will be 
easy reading, although, unquestionably, to their author they must have 
been hard writing. And now let me explain what his argument is. 

The papers which Mr. Wilfrid Ward has brought together, 
although in a sense unconnected, for each isa whole in itself, are 
really informed by one tone of thought and tend to a common 
purpose. They are all, as he himself puts it in his Introduction, 
‘suggestions towards the solution of a problem which is not fully 
stated in them,’ and that problem is this: ‘ What is, and what ought 
to be, the influence of the public opinion of our time, as represented 
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by its intellectual leaders—of what the Germans call the Zeitgeist— 
in determining our own convictions?’ Now what is the Zeitgeist of 
the age in which we live? I suppose the first thing that strikes any 
thoughtful person, conversant with contemporary speculation as 
exhibited in current literature, is the perfect babel of opinions to which 
expression is given. All men who can write grammatically—and many, 
indeed, who cannot-—seem to think they have a right to express 
their ‘ views’ on all subjects, human and divine. And their views 
will be found, in the vast majority of cases, to consist of shreds of 
information, generally distorted and often erroneous, claptrap phrases, 
picked up at hazard, and dignified by the title of ‘ principles,’ prefer- 
ences and predilections, always unreasoned, and not seldom irrational. 
But if we shut our ears to the ‘ hideous hum’ of these crude imagin- 
ings which fill the newspapers ‘ with voice deceiving,’ and give heed 
only to the utterances of those who possess some intelligible claim to 
be our intellectual guides, what do we-usually find? We find exactly 
the same anarchy of thought. In the experimental sciences, indeed, 
where we have to deal with phenomena verifiable by sensible experi- 
ence, order reigns. And there is something majestic in the calm 
with which they declare, ‘This is so.’ But in every region of 
intellectual activity outside their domain, the minds of men are 
‘clouded with a doubt.’ It is a doubt which extends to all first 
principles of thought and action. The temper of the times is scepti- 
cal in the proper sense of the word. That is the true account of the 
Zeitgeist. But scepticism is a term which covers many phases of 
mind. . Pascal was a sceptic of one kind; Montaigne of another ; 
Kant of athird. The dominant scepticism of the present day is neither 
religious, nor epicurean, nor philosophical. It is—I use the word in 
the large sense—positivist. And it arises, in great degree, from the 
intense devotion of the age to physical science—a devotion so 
astonishingly fruitful in the development of material civilisation—and 
from the use of the methods of physical science in departments where 
they can produce only a negative result, or no result atall. Certitude 
is naturally intolerant. In the age of faith, theology supplied ample 
evidence of this truth. In our age of unfaith, physical science supplies 
as ample. It seeks to erect itself into the one criterion of reality, 
forgetful of the unquestionable fact that its own foundations are laid in 
the supersensuous, that its greatest generalisations are nothing else 
than the application of primordial ideas of the intellect, as psychology 
reveals them in consciousness. 

Such, beyond doubt, is the tendency of the age. Perhaps no one 
can altogether escape it. Certainly no one who has not been influenced 
by it, and who has not reckoned with it, can be competent to provide the 
antidote toit. And here, probably, is the secret of the great influence 
which Pascal ? has exercised over some of the best minds of the century, 

2I may observe that the keynote of the three admirable Dialogues, The Wis? to 
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Cardinal Newman’s among them. There can be no doubt that New- 
man’s way of thought was essentially sceptical, that he was profoundly 
influenced by the Zeitgeist. How could it have been otherwise with 
his open eyes, his keen perceptions, his delicate sympathies, his 
subtle intellect ? But Newman’s scepticism, like Descartes’, was not 
applied to the multiplication of reasons for doubting ; it was directed 
to the discovery of a solid basis of belief. He, like Descartes, might 
have said, ‘Totus in eo eram ut aliquid certi reperirem.’ Some of 
the best pages of Mr. Ward’s book are those in which he deals with 
this ‘scepticism ’ of Newman’s and shows what it was and what it was 
not. It was devout, humble, legitimate, and fruitful, and no one 
who has enjoyed the privilege of Newman’s friendship can be other 
than amazed at the caricature of it which has passed into the popular 
mind. Shortly after he was made a Cardinal a witty person said to me, 
‘Dear old man! what a comfort that hat will be to him!’ I asked 
for an explanation of this dark saying. My friend replied: ‘ Why, I 
take it that Newman is an inveterate doubter. God, the soul, im- 
mortality—they are all forhim a Great Perhaps. But he will hang 
that hat up in his bedroom, and will turn to it the last thing at night, 
and will say, ‘‘ Whatever is doubtful, this is clear—that there is a 
Holy Romar Church and that I am a Cardinal of it ; there’s the 
hat.”’ Well, this is but a whimsical way of representing the very 
common error about Newman so elaborately stated by Dr. Abbott, and 
so conclusively confuted by Mr. Wilfrid Ward in the present volume. 
I add that Cardinal Newman’s own life and writings illustrate 
admirably the true answer to the problem with which Mr. Wilfrid 
Ward’s book deals. Physical science is not the only science, nor are 
its facts the only facts. There is without its sphere a vast number 
of facts of which it can give no rational account. Among these are two 
great facts of human nature, the sense of the Absolute and the sense 
of sin. If we want an explanation of these facts—and who does not ? 
—we must go for it elsewhere than to the professors of physics. We 
must go to those elect souls to whom, in every age, the Infinite and 
Eternal, from an object of faith, has become an experience of 
knowledge, according to the saying of the great Master, ‘ Beati 
mundo corde, quoniam ipsi Deum videbunt.’ There is a fine maxim of 
Joubert’s well worth citing in this connection: ‘II faut craindre de 
se tromper en poésie, quand on ne pense pas comme les poétes, et en 
religion, quand on ne pense pas comme les saints.’ ? © 


W. S. LILty. 


believe, which fill half of Mr. Wilfrid Ward’s book is struck in the following passage 
of Pascal: ‘Il faut commencer par montrer que la religion n’est point contraire a la 
raison ; ensuite qu’elle est vénérable, et en donner respect; la rendre ensuite aimable, 
et faire souhaiter aux bons qu'elle fit vraie; et puis montrer qu'elle est vraie.’ 

* Mr. Wilfrid Ward appears to have had this Maxim in view at p. 56, but he has 
given it incorrectly. 
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5 
MR. JOHN DAVIDSON'S POETRY.! 


‘ A PERSONALITY,’ defines the imaginary disputant in Mr. Davidson's 
new book, A Random Itinerary, ‘is a man whose presence is power.’ 
Mr. Davidson, then, is primarily a personality. He is not merely an 
embodied talent, or a genius whose entire significance is in some 
hidden corner of his brain. The whole of him counts. He is a 
personality as well asa poet. Take up any one of his books, and 
before you have had time to differentiate its qualities you are aware 
of a masculine authoritative presence. There is, so to say, a burliness 
of constitution underlying his most delicate fanciful work. Its 
beauty is that best beauty which is the blossom of robust deep- 
rooted health ; and its sweetness is that sweetness which is hived in the 
hearts of strong men. This background of manhood gives Mr. Davidson 
a unique significance among the youngermen. There is not another 
among them of whom it can be said. I do not intend to impute 
unmanliness to the others. My meaning is, that they are, I think, 
poets without being personalities as well. They suggest no such 
liberal strength as Mr. Davidson’s least perfect work always suggests. 
Perhaps it is that they lack the courage to be imperfect; though, 
indeed, when they venture on imperfection we cry out at once. I 
may be wrong, but at any rate, speaking for myself, Mr. Davidson is 
one of the few living writers whom one can allow to nod occasionally 
with untroubled faith. There is nothing more significant to a writer 
than the humour in which one takes his lapses. Take Borrow for 
example: what literary Moses can hold us so long in the desert 
without a grumble ? So, in a measure, with Mr. Davidson : we know 
‘the manna is sure to fall sooner or later, and never lose faith in the 
promised land to which, in the form of a magnum opus, I have 
little doubt Mr. Davidson is leading us. 

Another significant characteristic of Mr. Davidson’s work is its 
romantic temper. Though evidences of a keen modern mind crop up 
constantly throughout, the logical substructure of a fearless thinker, 
yet, instead of introducing discord, they add intensity of tone 
to the prevalent impression of fantasy. Indeed, it is sufficiently 
clear that it was to escape the burden of much thinking that Mr. 


1 Plays. By John Davidson. London: Mathews & Lane. 1894. 

Fleet Street Eclogues. By John Davidson. London: Mathews & Lane. 1893. 

A Random Itinerary. By John Davidson. London: Mathews & Lane. 1893. 

Sentences and Paragraphs. By John Davidson. London: Lawrence & Bullen. 
1893. 

Perfervid. By John Davidson. London: Ward & Downey. 1890. 

In a Music Hall, By John Davidson. London: Ward & Downey. 1891. 
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Davidson turned self-consciously to that Heinesque topsy-turvy world 
where gods and mortals jostle together—a world where, in almost every 
one of his books, we find him. His attitude would seem to be, that 
though the golden age indeed be passed, one has but stoutly to 
make-believe to bring it back. Adventures are to the adventurous. 
You have only to play a part to be it. Mr. Davidson has the boy’s 
imagination, and particularly his romantic belief in costume. 


‘These gala robes wherein we now are dressed, 
Why should we cast for good and all to-night ?’ 


asks the masquer in A Romantic Farce. Why not be what we seem 
—nay, what at heart we really are? It is in this spirit that Ninian 
Jamieson in Perfervid, anachronistically drawing on doublet and 
hose, sets out with his bewildered Sancho Panza, Cosmo Mortimer, to 
proclaim himself the last of the Stuarts; it is so, in the same book, 
that the little Scotch boy, intoxicated by ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 
starts on a pilgrimage to the Celestial City, and, meeting a grocer’s boy 
by the way, takes him for Apollyon in disguise. Whence results a 
splendid boys’ fight, ending in reconciliation, and the subsequent dis- 
covery that the grocer’s boy is not Apollyon, but a possible fellow- 
pilgrim. So the two boys journey together. A most beautiful, nay— 
bearing Mr. Greenwood’s recent distinction in mind—a lovely story. 
So Scaramouch visits Naxos, with Harlequin and Columbine, to capture 
Bacchus for his show: an expedition, need one say, requiring more 
courage and resource in the poet that in the impresario. Scaramouch 
in Naxos: a Pantomime, it is not too much to say, is worthy of our 
greatest living master of fantasy, the author of ‘The Shaving of 
Shagpat.’ Indeed, no one else but Mr. Meredith and Mr. Davidson, 
of living writers, could have written it. Again, Smith: a Tragic 
Farce, is the product of the same indomitable refusal to recognise the 
dividing line betwixt the real and the ideal. It reminds one of 
Beddoes in its wilful heaping-up of hyperbole. It is the very madness 
of writing, evidently the product of Mr. Davidson’s volcanic period, 
before the world of his creation had settled down into anything like 
order. Fiery comets of expression blaze across the pages, uncouth 
rocks, and may be rubbish, are hurled to impossible heights; but all 
speak of a tremendous vital energy, and prophesy a world about to 
form ; and through the howling lurid chaos fall not infrequently the 
soft lights of tranquil stars. An Unhistorical Pastoral is frankly 
a nineteenth-century excursion to the Forest of Arden. It is 
A Midsummer-Night’s Dream over again, but with what amazing 
freshness of invention and enchanting lyric rapture! One naturally 
compares it with Darley’s Sylvia; but, if Darley’s fairies are just a 
thought more exquisite in fancy, Mr. Davidson’s play is in every 
other respect superior. The verve of it is tremendous. In Bruce, 
the one play that remains to be mentioned, Mr. Davidson momen- 
VoL, XXXV—No. 208 358 
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tarily forsakes his fantastic world to write ‘a chronicle play’ of veri- 
table history. It is interesting, if only to notice how sober his mad- 
cap muse can become; but if in thus going to meet Truth she puts 
off her various fanciful bedizenments, it is to be feared she foregoes 
no little of her magic also. Bruce has many dramatic excellencies, 
but it lacks that best excellence, glamour; and of no other of Mr. 
Davidson’s books can the same be said. With Fleet Street Eclogues 
we are back once more into Mr. Davidson’s real world—though, indeed, 
the invitation is to Fleet Street—just as in his last prose book, A 
Random Itinerary, we make a walking-tour of Arcady, though 
ostensibly we trudge the suburbs and never go farther afield than 
the Chilterns. 

Fleet Street Eclogues are, I think, Mr. Davidson’s maturest poems, 
In them we see the various qualities of his genius working most 
perfectly in harmony. Also, they entirely escape the suspicion which 
might be held to attach to such a play as The Unhistorical Pastoral, 
that of being an amazingly clever pastiche. There is nothing in 
English poetry with which one can quite compare them, in their 
whimsical association of incongruities. 

The paradox of the title is sufficient index of the desperate poetic 
experiment, though, of course, it gives us no hint of its magnificent 
success, Here, indeed, Mr. Davidson’s fine sense of contrast has 
fitting scope. To set journalists talking together in a Fleet Street 
tavern, in the dialect of Spenser’s shepherds, to mingle in their talk 
modern pessimism and ancient peace, to give us lovely glimpses of 
the fields and lanes through the dingy windows of a newspaper office, 
and to make it all real, needed no small inventive skill and rarely 
persuasive magic. The result is a new ‘Shepheard’s Calendar,’ more 
fascinating—dare one admit it ?—than the original. Mr. Davidson’s 
treatment of the Elizabethan eclogue; his infusing it with a modern 
intensity of note, while retaining its old lyric sweetness; his dramatic 
vitalisation, and his merely metrical development of it—is a notable 
artistic triumph. There is a peculiar wildwood Shakespearean sweet- 
ness about Mr. Davidson’s nature poetry, and nature poetry, directly or 
indirectly, comes, I should think, to something like half of his poetical 
product. Lovely pictures, such as this from Scaramouch in Naxos, are 
scattered broadcast through his books : 


O, pray you, let us walk! 
Sarmion, three miles together through the wood 
Shimmering with moonlight, full of smothered sound, 
And ghostly shadow, and the mingled scent 
Of flowers and spices, and the cooling earth! 
It is a very life-time of delight! 


Such passages as this, and lovelier, grow in primrose-clumps all 
about Fleet Street Eclogues. I despair of giving any idea of the 
‘note’ of these unique poems by any extracts; but rather than that 
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the reader should be left to my bare word, I quote a passage in which 
‘Percy’ chides ‘ Menzies’ for his city-pessimism and prescribes his 
panacea of county sights and sounds : 


Ah! I know 
How ill you are, you shall to-morrow do 
What I now order you. 
At early dawn through London you must go 
Until you come where long black hedgerows grow, 
With pink buds pearled, with here and there a tree, 
And gates and stiles; and watch good country folk ; 
And scent the spicy smoke 
Of withered weeds that burn where gardens be ; 
And in a ditch perhaps a primrose see. 
The rooks shall stalk the plough, larks mount the skies, 
Blackbirds and speckled thrushes sing aloud, 
Hid in the warm white cloud 
Mantling the thorn, and far away shall rise 
The milky low of cows and farm-yard cries ; 
From windy heavens the climbing sun shall shine, 
And February greet you like a maid 
In russet-cloak arrayed ; 
And you shall take her for your mistress fine, 
And pluck a crocus for her valentine. 


‘Percy "—whose philosophy, I venture to surmise, is Mr. 
Davidson’s own—has another manly passage, in which he tells us 
that the knowledge of other people’s happiness, the sense of sunshine 
somewhere in the world, is enough to keep him happy. Though old 
and poor and living in a garret, it comforts him to think that outside 
in the warmer world 

+ . + many a long-wed man and woman find 


The deepest peace of mind, 
Sweet and mysterious to each other yet. 


He feels himself ‘ still in Nature’s debt’ for the memory of his first 
love long ago, and to his brave thinking all the sorrow of the world 
‘is but Love’s needful shadow.’ This strain is indeed of a higher 
mood than that to which we have been recently accustomed. 

I have said nothing of Mr. Davidson as a ballad-writer. A finer 
tragic ballad than that which concludes Fleet Street Ecloques, or 
that which concludes A Random Itinerary, has not been written for 
many years. I repeat, in conclusion, that not one of our younger 
poets is so inclusive in power, has so many strings to his bow, as Mr. 
Davidson. Whether as fantastic dramatist, fantastic novelist, pastoral 
poet, or tragic balladist, he is easily ‘head of all our quire.’ And 
whatever else he may be, he is always a wit as well. 


RicwarRp LE GALLIENNE. 


3s2 
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6 
THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM! 


THE history of Trade Unionism, on which Mr, and Mrs, Sidney Webb 
have been long engaged, will amply satisfy the expectations with 
which it has been awaited. Those who may have thought that it 
would largely consist of general advocacy of workmen’s demands or 
disquisitions on socialism will find themselves egregiously mistaken. 
This book is a genuine history, drawn at first hand from original 
documents and personal inquiry, very patiently sifted and most 
impartially digested. 

The thoroughness, completeness, and solidity of the work are 
beyond praise. Every important event in the history of Trade 
Unionism for a century and a half is described; every statement is. 
authenticated by reference to a document having date, name, and 
place of origin; and short biographies of each of the trade leaders 
give a living personality to the enormous mass of facts recorded. 
The bibliography of authorities consulted itself fills forty-five closely- 
printed pages and gives particulars of more than a thousand separate 
publications and papers. A large proportion of these are unique or 
very rare pieces, not to be found in any public collection, and only 
unearthed by incessant personal labour. No one ever before had 
access to such a boundless store of data, and no one again, it may be 
confidently predicted, will ever have the industry to weld into a clear 
and consecutive story such a body of complicated facts. This is the 
kind of historical Griindlichkeit which delighted the soul of Professor 
Freeman and Bishop Stubbs. It is the authoritative and final history 
of English Trade Unionism. Incidentally it pierces far and deep into 
the roots of the economic life of England in our century. 

The chapter on ‘The Origins of Trade Unionism,’ with which the 
book opens, is a most interesting and hitherto unattempted study of a 
difficult problem in the social history of our country. Was there any 
connection between the Medieval gilds and the modern Unions ? 
When did true Unions arise? To what social and economic changes 
were they due? What is the relation of Trade Unions to the 
protective legislation of the Middle Ages and to the socialist ideals 
of the present day? All these problems are vigorously handled by 
our authors. They prove conclusively that Gilds and Unions are 
totally distinct, and give rise to no filiation or connection. Gilds were 
a product of the Medieval theory of State-regulated industry : Unions 
were the defence against the economic theory of unlimited competi- 


1 The History of Trade Unionism. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. London: 
Longmans & Co, 1894. 
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tion unfairly and disingenuously applied. Unionism is thus, in part, 
a spontaneous reaction against legislative interference, and in part a 
reaction against unscrupulous laisser-faire. It had a certain Socialist 
element; but, on the whole, was very little akin to any wide or 
theoretic Socialism. 

Unionism did not arise out of the factory system, or the intro- 
duction of steam-engines ; but may be found at least half a century 
earlier than these. A Trade Union is ‘a continuous association of 
wage-earners for the purpose of maintaining or improving the con- 
ditions of their employment.’ : as such, they can be traced to the early 
part of the last century, and they gradually developed throughout the 
whole of the last century, separately in each distinct trade, without any 
national or local combination, as each trade successively became 
differentiated into capitalists and workmen. A Trade Union does 
not arise until, in some particular industry, a permanent class of 
wage-earners exists without any control of the instruments of pro- 
duction ; and it tends to prolong the existence of such a distinct class. 
Hence, a Trade Union is a reaction against the unlimited application 
of Freedom of Trade, consequent on the break-up of Medizval 
doctrines of State regulation. On the other hand, it somewhat tends 
to stereotype the self-help doctrines of the wage-earning class— 
against which modern Socialism is a reaction and protest. 

By the end of the eighteenth century, Unions were in full activity 
in several trades; but the coercive laws of former ages were unre- 
pealed, and the economic doctrines of Unlimited Competition had 
powerful influence. The first generation of this century saw an epoch 
of fierce struggle between Labour and Capital, in the savage reaction 
of the propertied classes against democracy and the fearful sufferings 
which the great war inflicted on the poor. The battle fought out 
between 1799 and 1825, and more or less continued down to 1842, 
is told in this volume with masterly distinctness ; and, so far as I 
know, with a knowledge that is hitherto new. Resort to the MSS. 
and collected papers of Francis Place (1798-1840) gives a new and 
stirring colour to the great parliamentary struggle of 1824-25, the 
heroes of which were Place and J. Hume. It is not too much to say 
that this prolonged agitation and the intricate legislation it caused, 
has never before been intelligibly and fully explained, even by 
those who have most carefully studied and have been most closely 
<oncerned with the modern history of Trade Unionism. 

It would be impossible in this brief notice to give any idea of the 
amass of information contained in this book. It is itself a model of 
compression and systematic arrangement. Although more than a 
thousand authorities are referred to, and many hundreds of distinct 
trade movements and societies are described, the great epochs in the 
industrial development of our century stand out clearly without any 
confusion. ;. Those who wish hereafter to understand the intricate 
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problems of Capital and Labour, will have to study the arduous agita- 
tions of 1825, 1834, 1850, 1867, 1875, 1889, and may learn from 
this book how the questions then at issue arose and to what result 
they led. There is no part of the industrial movement which is 
neglected, and no epoch and no side of it which is unduly prominent. 
Those who have personal knowledge of these events and agitations, as 
is the case with the present writer, will feel that they are reading a 
scientific history of a protracted campaign, drawn up from materials 
at headquarters, telling them for the first time the meaning of move- 
ments of which each of them was a local and isolated spectator. 

The book is itself a literary curiosity, as the joint product of 
husband and wife. Effective literary partnerships are very rare; 
and, though there are many examples of husband and wife being 
both authors, it is not easy to recall an instance of an elaborate work 
produced jointly ‘by husband and wife with such perfect unity of 
method that their intimate friends cannot pretend to trace a separate 
hand in any part. Both are accomplished writers on economic sub- 
jects ; both are indefatigable students; and each of them is known 
to be amply capable either of collecting the material or of fusing it 
into a work of art. Theyare both of them well fitted by convictions, 
training, and circumstances for the task they have undertaken. One 
of them has come from a family of capitalists, who have had the 
control of great industrial concerns; one of them has filled public 
offices and had experience of political and municipal life; both of 
them have personally studied every phase of industrial life, and have 
enjoyed the intimacy and confidence of almost every active worker in 
the industrial movement. Few persons living have seen the entire 
industrial field so exhaustively, from the offices of the great indus- 
trial magnate down to the sweaters’ dens of Whitechapel. And yet 
the result of this unique personal experience is not another Marcella, 
or more Wessex Tales, but a very close and circumstantial history of 
complex events, founded on a mass of documents and told with 
judicial lucidity and reserve. The value of the book as history gains 
much by the fact that neither of its authors ever has been a strenuous 
partisan of Unionism, but, having even greater sympathy with the 
co-operative and collectivist ideals, regards Unionism as merely one 
phase of a very large evolution. Such a book as this puts to shame 
the huge unsorted pile of pamphlets collected by the last Labour 
Commission, into which academic pedants and economic enthusiasts 
were invited to discharge their ideas. This is an authentic and real 
history of English labour, and deserves to become a classic monument 
of sympathetic industry. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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7 
A STUDY IN COLOUR! 


Ir this little book be as accurate as it is charming it should be 
read by everybody who is interested in the great questions of race 
upon which it throws such a startling light. 

Written as it is with all the vivacity of a good novel and in a 
large-hearted and sympathetic temper, it gives nevertheless a view of 
the gulf set by Nature between white and black mankind, which is 
full of warning and pathos. It is all the more impressive from the 
obvious absence of any prejudice on the part of the authoress as well 
as from her obviously straightforward intention. She tells her stories 
with the rare clearness of a perfect natural style and the still rarer 
clearness of a keen observer. The result is far more telling than any 
deliberate argument to establish some definite conclusion would have 
been; the indefinite conclusions are of great value, and set the 
reader thinking for himself long after he has laid the book down with 
satisfaction that he has not found a dull page in it from beginning to 
end. 

The ‘ Study’ is simply a description of the writer’s residence in 
one of the West India Islands (not difficult to identify) for several 
years, during which she was brought across the intimate life of the 
negro and coloured people round her. It deals chiefly with the women 
and girls, 


Gradually I made friends with them; I found they were only too willing to 
talk about themselves when once their first constraint was over, and they realised 
that I was truly interested in their histories; and as they talked there broke on 
me glimpses of a life so strange and fantastic, that at first I could hardly realise 
its existence. 

Elita was a coloured girl of whom I heard a great deal from many of the 
servants, She was quite a beauty among her own people, and her tragical fate 
was spoken of with the greatest regret. I wrote her story out exactly as they told 
it to me. 

I used to read what I had written, with, of course, certain reservations, to some 
of the servants afterwards, and they were delighted at hearing ‘stories all "bout 
ourselves, Missus,’ and used to criticise most freely, and tell me where I had made 
mistakes, and how I was to alter them. When it was right and they were satisfied 
they used to be so pleased and say, ‘Dat quite right ‘last, Missus, dat ’xactly de 
way we lib.’ Then I felt proud, even although my audience consisted of but my 
brown nurse and a tattered and disreputable-looking old negress, cleaner-in-general 
to the household. 


A laudable dislike of negro-English might raise a prejudice in 
some against endeavouring to read the book at all. But it should 


1A Study in Colowr. By Alice Spinner. The Pseudonym Library. London 
T. Fisher Unwin, Paternoster Square. 1894. 
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be said at once that this repulsive travestie of our language has seldom 
been more skilfully minimised. It is only retained sufficiently to 
assist the local colour, which is rendered throughout with the utmost 
fidelity and an almost blinding tropical splendour. 

What strikes one most deeply is the piteous hatred of their own 
blackness which seems to possess the whole coloured population, and 
the correspondingly piteous worship of the whiteness of white-skinned 
people, however black their souls! There is literally no length to which 
black or even coloured women may not and do not go in their 
terrible longing to be delivered, by any association with whiteness, 
from the burden of their self-scorned heritage. To be the mother of 
a light-coloured child is a source of pride and exaltation under any 
circumstances, and under no circumstances a cause of shame. Shame, 
indeed, becomes inverted in the most grotesque manner possible, as 
the following extract will show. ‘ Angie’ was a little negro child 
employed to bring milk daily to the house for ‘the missus’s’ (the 
authoress’s) baby. 


She was a droll-looking little mortal, with a delicious velvety bloom on her 
dark chocolate cheek, that made the Missus realise for the first time how little 
mere colour has to do with beauty of complexion ; for Angelina's complexion was 
beautiful in spite of its dusky hue; and, indeed, with her well-knit, upright little 
figure, shining white teeth, and bright, dark eyes, she was at this time a perfect 
model of what a healthy little negro girl ought to be. 

Her head-dress, except for church-going, was invariably the same: a pic- 
turesque red-checked Madras handkerchief, tied in some mysterious way, with a 
peculiar twist, round her little woolly head. 

It suited her very well, but Angelina hated it, although she could not discard 
it, for she knew too well that her hair could only be termed hair by courtesy. Oh, 
the hours that she wasted trying to coax it into a couple of stiff little pigtails! 
But it was very refractory, and at last, with a sigh, she had to return to the red 
handkerchief, which so kindly hid all its failings; but as to have a ‘tied head ’ is 
tantamount to a confession of failure among the black girls, little Angelina felt it 
keenly. 

Her mother, Mrs, Orinthia Hall, was a decent black woman. Her father was 
black also, Her mother had consented to marry him rather late in life after a 
somewhat chequered past; and Angelina was her only black child, 

Orinthia had two other daughters before her marriage, but they were both 
light-coloured, and considered themselves very great ladies indeed, especially 
‘Mrs. Thomas,’ the eldest, who was a mulatto. 

Although both married themselves when it occurred, Orinthia’s tardy alliance 
to a black man had been a great grievance to them, and the subsequent appearance 
of their little black half-sister had aggravated the matter. If their mother’s 
marriage in itself had been, in their eyes, a slight, the woolly-haired Angelina was 
an additional and wholly gratuitous insult. 

‘ What for you, Orinthia, want to marry dat black man?’ said the indignant 
Mrs. Thomas on ihe occasion of their first introduction to their new little sister. 

The two sisters had vowed never to put foot in Orinthia’s new establishment, 
but curiosity to see the child, and rumours of the desirability of their mother’s new 
abode, had overpowered their wrath, so they had arrived, although their visit was 
not altogether a friendly one. Orinthia looked up, apologetically, at her two 
scornful daughters. 
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‘ He berry good to me, daters; he neither drunk, nor beat me, nor bad in any 
one way—go to church, too, an’ save money. Look, see hyar, at de house, he 
build it all himself. It nice lilly house for true. Look at de roof. An’ he hab 
yams an’ potatoes an’ goats, an’——’ 

‘Did you ebber hear de like?’ interrupted Mrs. Thomas. ‘She boast ob her 
things, an’ hab no proper pride at all. I ‘shamed for you, Orinthy, dat our moder 
should do such a ting, an’ make such a marriage. Look at dis pic'ney hyar. Black 
as my shoe.’ 

Orinthia looked regretfully at poor Angelina. She could not deny her black- 
ness, but she once more feebly tried to defend herself. 

‘You both married now, daters—married so well, too, an’ with luck, for dey 
fine light-coloured men ; but you know berry well dat you no like to keep me. T 
soon may grow ole. My eyes berry bad now for de dress-making.’ This was an 
entirely imaginary affliction, evolved under stress of circumstancesat the moment. 
‘When I no able to work longer, you no able to help me; so better I marry 
David Hall, even if he black man, so dat he keep me ’spectably.’ 

The sisters looked at each other. After all their mother had some sense. They 
knew well enough that their husbands were by no means disposed to support 
Orinthia in her old age, and, in fact, much preferred to ignore her black existence 
altogether. 

So little Angelina was grudgingly accepted by her sisters, and their mother was 
made happy by a tepid forgiveness. 


All the touching tale of poor little Angie, with its sad ending, is 
told afterwards in a way which cannot be forgotten. Sad as her life was, 
however, it was the happier for being so soon cut short. To judge 
from the frequent and still more tragic histories which fill the book— 
giving it a sort of funereal warp shot by a strange and glaring weft 
of ignorance, folly, and burlesque—it would almost seem well that 
many negro girls of Creolia should die in childhood. The story of 
‘ Justina,’ ‘ the missus’s’ nurse-girl, begins as follows :— 


Justina was attractive, and had, of course, admirers in plenty. The black and 
brown ones she dismissed at once with careless disdain. 

‘I no eben tink of dem, Missus. I no ’stand to hab a dark husband. Dey 
common as pineapples, to be had for de tukin up;’ and she tossed her head 
proudly, until her earrings jingled. 

The Missus noted quietly in her own mind that the black men always addressed 
Justina with a view to marriage, and approached the subject with diffidence and 
timidity. With the lighter coloured ones this idea was more vaguely expressed, 
and their courtship was far more audacious, while with the white, or almost white, 
men, marriage was most pointedly ignored, without, however, the slightest 
misgiving on their part that their suit might be refused in consequence. 

‘Oh! Missus,’ she added with sudden passion, ‘ you are ’deed blessed yourself 
for habing such a most sweet Buckra baby. Dere is no one ob us dat not ready to 
suffer anything to hab a chile like him. Missus! I would die wid joy to hab such 
4 fair chile.’ 

The Missus, not unnaturally, here suggested that one day Justina might also 
look forward to having a husband of her own, and little children, whom she would 
love dearly, but Justina disclaimed such an idea with impatience. 

‘ No, Missus, I see you no understand at all. Most likely I marry as you say, 
marry and hab plenty children, but den they no white children. I sure to lub 
dem too, for perhaps dey nice little tings, but dey not de same ting at all, an’ I nebber 
could lub a black little chile same as I do de white, I worship de little Massa, 
an’ if I lucky, eben I may hab a fair chile one day. Not, ob course, a real white 
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one, dat asking too much, but still one dat is almost white, an’ den I worship it 
an’ work for it fe true. Dress it nicely too, in clean white clothes, wid shoes an’ 
all, jest like a Buckra baby. You shall see, Missus, one day how nice I keep it, 
when it comes, if it is fair,’ 

‘ And if it is like you? ’ asked the Missus, 

‘Oh, den, Missus, ’course I no be unkind to it, poor little ting, but it no be de 
same at all. ’Sides, I hope I nebber hab a black or dark chile to shame me. I no 
’stand my cousin Margaret, she dat nurse of de oder English Missus, wanting to 
marry dark man. She mulatto, an’ so she higher dan I, who only Sambo, but I 
nebber do such a ting.’ And Justina looked as genuinely shocked as must have 
been King Cophetua’s relations when discussing the elevation of his beggar-maid, 


The rest of this story as well as the terrible tale of Elita are heart- 
breaking, and, what is worse, such stories seem too common and 
too true. Morality, as understood by white people, does not seem 
to exist, even in idea, amongst the black folk here described. They 
are not immoral but simply non-moral, and it would be as idle to 
measure them by European standards as so to measure cattle. At 
the same time they are violently and grotesquely religious—or 
rather, superstitious—and drag into their so-called Christian observ- 
ances the trail of their ancient and miserable fetish worship. The 
horrid shadow of ‘ Obeah’ with all its vile and puerile and ghastly 
fancies clings to the negro life like the gloom of a foul sepulchre. 

The authoress’s whole picture, with its tropic splendours and its 
strange sad procession of black humanity moving in front of them, fills 
one with a sort of reasonable despair for the future of the negro 
race. It is painted with what looks like absolute accuracy, and yet 
with true sympathy and kindness, and is all the more effective for its 
modest indifference to effect. Such a picture should be studied with 
most serious eyes, and not only for the mere enjoyment of it as a work 
of art. It suggests irresistibly the fear that many of the well-meant 
schemes for treating white and black men as social and political 


equals may be, after all, as impracticable as to wash a black man 
white. 


JAMES KNOWLES, 





SOME GREAT CHURCHES OF FRANCE 


Il. VEZELAY 


As you discern the long unbroken line of its roof, low-pitched for 
France, above the cottages and willow-shaded streams of the place, 
you might think the abbey church of Pontigny, the largest Cistercian 
church now remaining, only a great farm-building. On a nearer view 
there is something unpretending, something pleasantly English, in 
the plain grey walls, pierced with long ‘lancet’ windows, as if they 
overlooked the lowlands of Essex, or the meadows of Kent or Berk- 
shire, the sort of country from which came those saintly exiles of our 
race who made the cloisters of Pontigny famous, and one of whom, 
Saint Edmund of Abingdon, Saint-Edme, still lies enshrined here. 
The country which the sons of Saint Bernard chose for their abode is 
in fact but a patch of scanty pasture-land in the midst of a heady 
wine-district. Like its majestic Cluniac rivals, the church has its 
western portico, elegant in structure but of comparatively humble 
proportions, under a plain roof of tiles, pent-wise. Within, a heavy 
coat of white-wash seems befitting to the simple forms of the 
‘Transition,’ or quite earliest ‘Pointed,’ Style, to its remarkable 
continence of spirit, its uniformity, and cleanness of build. The long 
prospect of nave and choir ends, however, with a sort of graceful small- 
ness, in a chevet of seven closely packed, narrow,bays. It is like a 
nun’s church, or like a nun’s coif. 

The church of Pontigny, representative generally of the churches 
of the Cistercian order, including some of the loveliest early English 
ones, was in truth significant of a reaction, a reaction against 
monasticism itself, as it had come to be in the order of Cluny, the 
genius of which found its proper expression in the imperious, but half- 
barbaric, splendours of the richest form of the Romanesque, the 
monastic style pre-eminently, as we may still see it at La Charité-sur- 
Loire, at Saint-Benoit, above all, on the hill of Vézelay. Saint 
Bernard, who had lent his immense influence to the order of Citeaux by 
way of a monastic reform, though he had a genius for hymns and was 
in other ways an eminent religious poet, and though he gave a new 
life to the expiring romance of the crusades, was, as regards the visible 
world, much of a Puritan. Was it he who, wrapt in thought upon the 
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world unseen, walked along the shores of lake Leman without obsery- 
ing it ?—the eternal snows he might have taken for the walls of the 
New Jerusalem ; the blue waves he might have fancied its pavement 
of sapphire. In the churches, the worship, of his new order he re- 
quired simplicity, and even severity, being fortunate in finding so 
winsome an exponent of that principle as the early Gothic of Pontigny, 
or of the first Cistercian church, now destroyed, at Citeaux itself, 
Strangely enough, while Bernard’s own temper of mind was a survival 
from the past (we see this in his contest with Abelard), hierarchic, 
reactionary, suspicious of novelty, the architectural style of his pre- 
ference was largely of secular origin. It had a large share in that 
inventive and innovating genius, that expansion of the natural human 
soul, to which the art, the literature, the religious movements of the 
thirteenth century in France, as in Italy, where it ends with Dante, 
bear witness. 

In particular, Bernard had protested against the sculpture, rich 
and fantastic, but gloomy, it might be indecent, developed more 
abundantly than anywhere else in the churches of Burgundy, and 
especially in those of the Cluniac order. ‘ What is the use,’ he asks, 
‘ of those grotesque monsters in painting and sculpture?’ and almost 
certainly had in mind the marvellous carved work at Vézelay, whither 
doubtless he came often—for example on Good Friday, 1146, to preach 
as we know, the second crusade in the presence of Louis the Seventh. 
He too might have wept at the sight of the doomed multitude (one in 
ten, it is said, returned from the Holy Land), as its enthusiasm, under 
the charm of his fiery eloquence, rose to the height of his purpose. 
Even the aisles of Vézelay were not sufficent for the multitude of 
his hearers, and he preached to them in the open air, from a rock 
still pointed out on the hillside. Armies, indeed, have been encamped 
many times on the slopes and meadows of the valley of the Cure, now 
to all seeming so impregnably tranquil. The Cluniac order even 
then had already declined from its first intention ; and that decline be- 
came especially visible in the Abbey of Vézelay itself not long after 
Bernard’s day. Its majestic immovable church was complete by 
the middle of the twelfth century. And there it still stands in spite 
of many a threat, while the conventual buildings around it have dis- 
appeared, and the institution it represented—secularised at its own 
request at the Reformation—had dwindled almost to nothing at all, 
till, in the last century, the last Abbot built himself, in place of the old 
Gothic lodging below those solemn walls, a sort of Chateau Gaillard, 
a dainty abode in the manner of Louis Quinze—swept away that, too, 
at the Revolution—where the great oaks now flourish, with the rooks 
and squirrels. 

Yet the order of Cluny, in its time, in that dark period of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries, had deserved well of those to whom 
religion, and art, and social order, are precious. The Cluniacs had in 
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fact represented monasticism in the most legitimate form of its 
activity ; and, if the church of Vézelay was not quite the grandest of 
their churches, it is certainly the grandest of them which remains. It 
is also typical in character. As Notre-Dame d’Amiens is pre- 
eminently the church of the city, of a commune, so the Madeleine 
of Vézelay is typically the church of a monastery. 

The monastic style proper, then, in its peculiar power and 
influence, was Romanesque, and with the Cluniac order; and here 
perhaps better than anywhere else we may understand what it really 
came to, what was its effect on the spirits, the imagination. 

As at Pontigny, the Cistercians, for the most part, built their 
churches in lowly valleys, according to the intention of their founder. 
The representative church of the Cluniacs, on the other hand, lies 
amid the closely piled houses of the little town it protected, and could 
punish, on a steep hill-top, like a long massive chest there, heavy 
above you, as you climb slowly the winding road, the old unchanged 
pathway of Saint Bernard. In days gone by it threatened the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood with four boldly built towers; had then 
also a spire at the crossing ; and must have been at that time like a 
more magnificent version of the buildings which still crown the hill 
of Laon. Externally, the proportions, the squareness, of the nave 
(West and East, the vast narthex or porch, and the Gothic choir, rise 
above its roof-line), remind one of another great Romanesque church 
at home—of the nave of Winchester, out of which Wykeham carved 
his richly panelled Perpendicular interior. 

At Vézelay, however, the Romanesque, the Romanesque of Bur- 
gundy, alike in the first conception of the whole structure, and in the 
actual locking together of its big stones, its masses of almost unbroken 
masonry, its inertia, figures as of more imperial character, and nearer 
to the Romans of old, than its feebler kindred in England or Normandy. 
We seem to have before us here a Romanesque architecture, studied, 
not from Roman basilicas or Roman temples, but from the arenas, the 
colossal gateways, the triumphal arches, of the people of empire, such as 
remain even now, not in the South of France only. The simple ‘ flying,” 
or rather leaning and almost couchant, buttresses, quadrants of a circle, 
might be parts of a Roman aqueduct. In contrast to the lightsome 
Gothic manner of the last quarter of the twelfth century (as we shall 
presently find it here too, like an escape for the eye, for the temper, out 
of some grim under-world into genial daylight), the Cluniac church 
might seem a still active instrument of the iron tyranny of Rome, of 
its tyranny over the animal spirits. As the ghost of ancient Rome still 
‘lingers over the grave thereof,’ in the papacy, the hierarchy, so is it 
with the material structures also, the Cluniac and other Romanesque 
churches, which most emphatically express the hierarchical, the papal 
system. There is something about this church of Vézelay, in the 
long-sustained patience of which it tells, that brings to mind the 
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labour of slaves, whose occasional Fescennine licence and fresh memo- 
ries of a barbaric life also find expression, now and again, in the 
strange sculpture of the place. Yet here for once, around a great 
French church, there is the kindly repose of English ‘ precincts,’ and 
the country which this monastic acropolis overlooks southwards is a 
very pleasant one, as we emerge from the shadows of—yes! of that 
peculiarly sad place—a country all the pleasanter by reason of the toil 
upon it, performed, or exacted from others, by the monks, through 
long centuries, Le Morvan, with its distant blue hills and broken fore- 
ground, the vineyards, the patches of woodland, the roads winding 
into their cool shadows; though in truth the fortress-like outline of 
the monastic church and the sombre hue of its material lend them- 
selves most readily to the effects of a stormy sky. 

By a door, which in the great days opened from a magnificent 
cloister, you enter what might seem itself but the ambulatory of a 
cloister, superbly vaulted and long and regular, and built of huge stones 
of a metallic colour. Itis the southern aisle of the nave, a nave of ten 
bays, the grandest Romanesque interiorin France, perhaps in the world. 
In its mortified light the very soul of monasticism, Roman and half- 
military, as the completest outcome of a religion of threats, seems to 
descend upon one. Monasticism is, indeed, the product of many 
various tendencies of the religious soul, one or another of which may 
very properly connect itself with the Pointed Style, as we saw in 
those lightsome aisles of Pontigny, so expressive of the purity, the 
lowly sweetness, of the soul of Bernard. But it is here at Vézelay, 
in this iron place, that monasticism in its central, its historically 
most significant purpose, presents itself as most completely at home. 
There is no triforium. The monotonous cloistral length of wall, above 
the long-drawn series of stately round arches, is unbroken save by a 
plain, small window in each bay, placed as high as possible just below 
the cornice, as a mere after-thought, you might fancy. Those windows 
were probably unglazed, and closed only with wooden shutters as 
occasion required, Furnished with the stained glass of the period, 
they would have left the place almost in darkness, giving, doubtless, 
full effect to the monkish candle-light in any case needful here. An 
almost perfect cradle-roof, tunnel-like from end to end of the long 
central aisle, adds, by its simplicity of form, to the magnificent unity 
of effect. The bearing-arches, which span it from bay to bay, being 
parti-coloured, with vousswres of alternate white and a kind of grey 
or green, being also somewhat flat at the keystone, and literally 
eccentric, have, at least for English eyes, something of a Saracenic or 
other Oriental character. Again, it is as if the architects—the 
engineers—who worked here, had seen things undreamt of by other 
Romanesque builders, the builders in England and Normandy. 

Here then, scarcely relieving the almost savage character of the 
work, abundant on tympanum and doorway without, above all on the 
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immense capitals of the nave within, is the sculpture which offended 
Bernard. A sumptuous band of it, a carved guipure of singular 
boldness, passes continuously round the arches, and along the 
cornices from bay to bay, and, with the large bossy tendency of the 
ornament throughout, may be regarded as typical of Burgundian 
richness. Of sculptured capitals, to like, or to dislike with Saint 
Bernard, there are nearly a hundred, unwearied in variety, unique in 
the energy of their conception, full of wild promise in their coarse 
execution, cruel, you might say, in the realisation of human form and 
features. Irresistibly they rivet attention. 

The subjects are for the most part Scriptural, chosen apparently 
as being apt for strongly satiric treatment, the suicide of Judas, the 
fall of Goliath. The legend of Saint Benedict, naturally at home in 
a Benedictine church, presented the sculptor with a series of forcible 
grotesques ready-made. Some monkish story, half moral, half face- 
tious, perhaps a little coarse, like that of Sainte Eugénie, from time 
to time makes variety ; or an example of the punishment of the 
wicked by men or by devils, who play a large, and to themselves 
thoroughly enjoyable and merry, part here. The sculptor would seem 
to have witnessed the punishment of the blasphemer: how adroitly 
the executioner planted knee on the culprit’s bosom, as he lay on the 
ground, and out came the sinful tongue, to meet the iron pincers. 
The minds of those who worked thus seem to have been almost 
insanely preoccupied just then with the human countenance, but 
by no means exclusively in its pleasantness or dignity. Bold, crude, 
original, their work indicates delight in the power of reproducing fact, 
curiosity in it, but little or no sense of beauty. The humanity, 
therefore, here presented, as in the Cluniac sculpture generally, is 
wholly unconventional. M. Viollet-le-Duc thinks he can trace in it 
individual types still actually existing in the peasantry of Le Morvan. 
Man and morality, however, disappearing at intervals, the acanthine 
capitals have a kind of later Venetian beauty about them, as the 
Venetian birds also, the conventional peacocks, or birds wholly of 
fantasy, amid the long fantastic foliage. There are still, however, no 
true flowers of the field here. There is pity, it must be confessed, 
on the other hand, and the delicacy, the beauty, which that always 
brings with it, where Jephtha peeps at the dead daughter's face, lifting 
timidly the great leaves that cover it ; in the hanging body of Abso- 
lom ; in the child carried away by the eagle, his long frock twisted 
in the wind as he goes. The parents run out in dismay, and the 
devil to grin, not because it is the punishment of the child or of 
them ; but because he is the author of all mischief everywhere, as the 
monkish carver conceived—so far, wholesomely. 

We must remember that any sculpture less emphatic would have 
been ineffective, because practically invisible, in this sombre place. 
But at the west end there is an escape for the eye, for the soul, 
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towards the unhindered, natural, afternoon sun; not, however, into 
the outer and open air, but through an arcade of three bold round 
arches, high above the great closed western doors, into a somewhat 
broader and loftier place than this, a reservoir of light, a veritable 
camera lucida. The light is that which lies below the vault and 
within the tribunes of the famous narthex (as they say), the vast 
fore-church or vestibule, into which the nave is prolonged. A 
remarkable feature of many Cluniac churches, the great western 
porch, on a scale which is approached in England only at Peter- 
borough, is found also in some of the churches of the Cistercians. It 
is characteristic, in fact, rather of Burgundy than of either of those 
religious orders especially. At Pontigny itself, for instance, there is a 
good one ; and a very early one at Paray-le-Monial. Saint-Pére-sous- 
Vézelay, daughter of the great church, in the vale below, has a late 
Gothic example ; Semur also, with fantastic lodges above it. The 
cathedral of Autun, a secular church in rivalry of the ‘ religious,’ pre- 
sents, by way of such western porch or vestibule, two entire bays of 
the nave, unglazed, with the vast western arch open to the air; the 
west front, with its rich portals, being thrown back into the depths 
of the great fore-church thus produced. 

The narthex of Vézelay, the largest of these singular structures, is 
glazed, and closed towards the west by what is now the fagade. It 
is itself, in fact, a great church, a nave of three magnificent bays, and 
of three aisles, with a spacious triforium. With their fantastic 
sculpture, sheltered thus from accident and weather, in all its origina} 
freshness, the great portals of the primitive fagade serve now for 
doorways, as asecond, solemn, door of entrance, to the church proper 
within. The very structure of the place, and its relation to the main 
edifice, indicate that it was for use on occasion, when, at certain great 
feasts, that of the Magdalen especially, to whom the church of Vézelay 
is dedicated, the monastery was swollen with pilgrims, too poor, too 
numerous, to be lodged in the town, come hither to worship by the 
relics of the friend of Jesus, enshrined in a low-vaulted crypt, the 
floor of which is the natural rocky surface of the hill-top. It may 
be that the pilgrims were permitted to lie for the night, not only 
on the pavement, but (if so favoured) in the high and dry chamber 
formed by the spacious triforium over the north aisle, awaiting an 
early Mass. The primitive west front, then, had become but a wall 
of partition ; and above its central portal, where the round arched 
west windows had been, ran now a kind of broad, arcaded tribune, 
in full view of the entire length of the church. In the midst of it 
stood an altar; and here, perhaps, the priest who officiated being 
visible to the whole assembled multitude east and west, the early 
Mass was said. 

The great vestibule was finished about forty years after the com- 
pletion of the nave, towards the middle of the twelfth century. And 
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here, in the great pier-arches, and in the eastern bay of the vault, 
still with the large masonry, the large, flat, unmoulded surfaces, and 
amid the fantastic carvings of the Romanesque building about it, the 
Pointed Style, determined yet discreet, makes itself felt—makes itself 
felt by appearing, if not for the first time, yet for the first time in 
the organic or systematic development of French architecture. 
Not in the unambitious facade of Saint-Denis, nor in the austere 
aisles of Sens, but at Vézelay, in this grandiose fabric, so worthy of the 
event, Viollet-le-Duc would fain see the birthplace of the Pointed 
Style. Here, at last, with no sense of contrast, but by way of verit- 
able ‘transition,’ and as if by its own matured strength, the round 
arch breaks into the double curve, les arcs brisés, with a wonderful 
access of grace. And the imaginative effect is forthwith enlarged. 
Beyond, far beyond, what is actually presented to the eye in that 
peculiar curvature, its mysterious grace, and by the stateliness, the 
elevation of the ogival method of vaulting, the imagination is stirred 
to present one with what belongs properly to it alone. The masonry, 
though large, is nicely fitted ; a large light is admitted through the 
now fully pronounced Gothic windows towards the west. At Amiens 
we found the Gothic spirit, reigning there exclusively, to be a rest- 
less one. At Vézelay, where it breathes for the first time amid the 
heavy masses of the old imperial style, it breathes the very genius of 
monastic repose. And then, whereas at Amiens, and still more at 
Beauvais, at Saint-Quentin, you wonder how these monuments of the 
past can have endured so long, in strictly monastic Vézelay you have 
a sense of freshness, such as, in spite of their ruin, we perceive in the 
buildings of Greece. We enjoy here not so much, as at Amiens, the 
sentiment of antiquity, but that of eternal duration. 

But let me place you once more where we stood for a while, on 
entering by the doorway in the midst of the long southern aisle. 
Cross the aisle, and gather now in one view the perspective of the 
whole. Away on the left hand the eye is drawn upward to the 
tranquil light of the vaults of the fore-church, seeming doubtless the 
more spacious because partly concealed from us by the wall of parti- 
tion below. But, on the right hand, towards the east, as if with the 
set purpose of a striking architectural contrast, an instruction as to 
the place of this or that manner in the architectural series, the long, 
tunnel-like, military work of the Romanesque nave opens wide into 
the exhilarating daylight of choir and transepts, in the sort of Gothic 
Bernard would have welcomed, with a vault rising now high above 
the roof-line of the body of the church, sicut liliwm excelseum. The 
simple flowers, the flora, of the early Pointed Style, which could 
never have looked at home as an element in the half-savage decora- 
tion of the nave, seem to be growing here upon the sheaves of slender, 
reedy pillars, as if naturally in the carved stone. Even here, indeed, 
Roman, or Romanesque, taste still lingers proudly in the monolith 
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columns of the chevet. Externally, we may note with what dexterity 
the Gothic choir has been inserted into its place, below and within the 
great buttresses of the earlier Romanesque one. 

Visitors to the great church of Assisi have sometimes found a kind 
of parable in the threefold ascent from the dark crypt where the 
body of Saint Francis lies, through the gloomy ‘ lower’ church, into 
the height and breadth, the physical and symbolic ‘ illumination,’ of 
the church above. At Vézelay that kind of contrast suggests itself 
in one view, the hopeful, but transitory, glory upon which one enters; 
the long, darksome, central avenue ; the ‘ open vision’ into which it 
conducts us. As a symbol of resurrection, its choir is a fitting 
diadem to the church of the Magdalen, whose remains the monks 
meant it to cover. 

And yet, after all, notwithstanding this assertion of the supe- 
riority (are we so to call it ?) of the new Gothic way, perhaps by the very 
force of contrast, the Madeleine of Vézelay is still pre-eminently a 
Romanesque, and thereby the typically monastic, church. In spite 
of restoration even, as we linger here, the impression of the monastic 
Middle Age, of a very exclusive monasticism, that has verily turned 
its back upon common life, jealously closed inward upon itself, is a 
singularly weighty one; the more so because, as the peasant said 
when asked the way to an old sanctuary that had fallen to the occu- 
pation of farm-labourers, and was now deserted even by them: 
Maintenant il n’y a personne li. 

WALTER PATER. 





A RECENT RUN TO THE EAST 


HavinG had the honour of being appointed to serve on the Opium 
Commission, it was finally decided to go out to Calcutta in the Sun- 
beam. The reasons need not be here explained, nor should the valuable 
pages of this Review be occupied with many items from a yachtsman’s 
log-book. Sailing from Portsmouth on the 22nd, we reached Gibraltar 
on the 30th of September, Spezia on the 5th and Port Said on the 14th 
of October. Of the total distance from England, 1,852 miles had been 
covered under sail and 1,716 under steam. Leaving the Sunbeam 
at Ismailia, it was a delightful interruption to aelong sea voyage to 
run up for a couple of days to Cairo. A page from my diary may be 
appropriately inserted :— 

October 16th, On the morning after our arrival, we drove out to 
the Great Pyramid, and ascended its steep and broken steps, as much 
impeded as assisted by swarms of Arabs, with insatiable appetite for 
backsheesh. Immensity of size and marvellous accuracy of construc- 
tion are obvious features, which must deeply impress every traveller. 
Arrived at the summit, the view was most beautiful. The delta, 
a vast plain of luxuriant fertility, walled in by hills of burning 
sand and dazzling limestone, lay stretched at our feet. The over- 
flowing waters of the Nile formed an endless chain of lakes, bordered 
by green groves, fresh pastures, and growing crops. 

Dined with the Cromers. To govern Egypt under present 
conditions is no light task. The administrative success which our 
admirable staff in Egypt has achieved has been recently described by 
Milner. It is another laurel added to our crown as a people with 
exceptional capacity for establishing orderly government in half- 
civilised countries. In all the circumstances, a permanent British 
occupation is perhaps the only possible alternative. Egypt could not 
stand alone. If European control were withdrawn, the corruption, 
oppression, and incapacity of old days would promptly reappear. 
When we interfered to suppress the rebellion of Arabi, France was 
invited to act with us. The Government assented, but the Chamber 
refused to vote the necessary supplies. We decided to proceed single- 
handed, although our material interest in averting a repudiation of 
debt by a successful insurrection was far less considerable than that 
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of France. It is superfluous to trace the story, from the bombardment 
of the forts of Alexandria, and the subsequent conflagrations, to the 
expedition under Lord Wolseley, the occupation of the Suez Canal, 
the battle of Tel-el-Kebir, the surrender of Cairo, the determination, 
in deference to financial considerations, to withdraw the Egyptian 
garrisons from the Soudan, the mission of General Gordon, the abortive 
efforts for his rescue, and the battles fought round Suakim. From 
the point of view of British interests, strictly and exclusively 
regarded, the position we hold in Egypt would be absolutely valueless 
unless we had a naval supremacy in the Mediterranean. Having 
the command of the sea, we could prevent the occupation of Egypt 
by any rival power, and our highway to the East would be guarded 
by the fleet. Without that command, our few regiments in Egypt 
would be a force in the air, as helpless’ as Napoleon’s army after 
the defeat of his fleet by Nelson at the battle of the Nile. 

Leaving Suez on the 18th, we arrived at Aden on the 27th of 
October. In the northern part of the Red Sea we experienced de- 
lightful weather, smooth seas, favourable breezes, and no excessive 
heat. When the northerly winds died away the conditions werefless 
propitious. Under the combined effects of the sun and the stoke- 
hole the temperature in the cabins gradually rose and remained at 
93° for several days. 

In the Red Sea the assistance afforded to the mariner is by no 
means equal to the requirements of an active and enormously valuable 
trade. Two or three additional lights, in well-selected positions, would’ 
greatly facilitate navigation in the southern part of the Red Sea. 
The shipowners interested should move the Board of Trade to take 
the necessary action. It has been proposed to establish a light on 
Cape Guardafui. It has been objected that a dense mist hangs about 
the land during the south-west monsoon. If the position on Cape 
Guardafui is considered unsuitable, it is the more necessary that a 
light should be placed on the south-westernmost island of the 
Socotra group. All steamers proceeding from Aden to Colombo and 
the Far East steer close along its southern shore. 

During the last three days of the passage to Aden, we were de- 
layed by a south-east wind, sometimes blowing with the force of a 
gale. By navigating close in with the African shore, as recommended 
in the sailing directions, we kept in smooth water. Between Suez 
and Aden we covered 467 miles under sail, and 992 under steam. 

We sailed from Aden at sunset on the 28th of October. Off 
Socotra, at dawn on the Ist of November, the P. and O. steamer 
Oceana passed, about five miles to windward, going east. My son and 
his wife were among the passengers. A week later, just before round- 
ing the island of Minikoi, green and refreshing with its grove of 
cocoanuts, another P. and QO. steamer, the Kaiser-i-Hind, steamed 
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by, having on board two members of the Opium Commission. On 
the 10th of November the Sunbeam reached Colombo. Putting 
public duty before other considerations, I transferred myself, not. with- 
out reluctance, to the Kaiser-i-Hind. The Sunbeam, following close 
behind, arrived at the Sand Heads on the 17th of October, having 
covered a total distance from Aden of 787 miles under sail, 325 under 
steam and sail, and 2,442 under steam. 

Passing to the concluding stage of the voyage to Calcutta, we 
landed at Madras. In common with the other Presidency towns, it 
boasts of public buildings, creditable in their architecture, and of 
lordly dimensions. The native town seemed mean and miserable. 
We saw it under the disadvantageous conditions created by a remorse- 
less downpour of tropical rain. The change of climate as we steamed 
northward from Madras was most agreeable. The sky was cloudless, 
and the heat was tempered by a cool breeze from the north-east. 
We reached the Sand Heads at 10 pP.m., and ascended under the 
charge of a pilot as far as Saugar, where we anchored for the night. 

Starting a little before noon on the 18th of October, six hours’ 
steaming on a rising tide brought us to Calcutta. The navigation of 
the Hooghly is difficult and sometimes dangerous. The shoals are con- 
stantly shifting, and the tides are strong. The banks of the river 
are flat, and rise but a few feet above high-water mark. The delta 
of the Ganges is rich and hiyhly cultivated. At this season of the 
year the fields are green with crops, soon to ripen for the early 
harvest. The villages are numberless. Everywhere the country is 
well wooded. To eyes which for weeks had rested on nothing but 
the waste of waters the scene was pleasant and refreshing. 

Our life in Calcutta was most fully occupied. The days began, 
shortly after sunrise, with a gallop on the Maidan. The Opium 
Commission sat, with few interruptions, from half-past ten some- 
times until late in the afternoon. A walk or an occasional game at 
lawn-tennis was generally accomplished in the charming hour before 
sunset. The evenings were given to society. 

Having gone to Calcutta on a mission which, though undertaken 
at the wish of the Government of India, was sure to be the subject 
of criticism, it seemed the more a duty to respond to calls on behalf 
of public objects lying outside the scope of our immediate work. I 
fraternised with the officers of the mercantile marine. I joined an 
international Shipmasters’ Club, and had the advantage of meeting 
a number of shipmasters on several occasions, for the discussion of 
matters relating to ships and sailors. The seamen visiting Calcutta 
are of unequal quality. Many are ruined in this port. The conduct 
of others is beyond reproach. The long-voyage trades are trying alike 
to the seamen and to their officers. The social privations are the 
most serious hardship. Many men may be absent from home for 
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two years continuously. Such a life is suitable only on first going 
to sea. 

After spending ten days with the acting Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, at Belvedere, we returned for a fortnight to the Sunbeam, 
The anchorage in the Hooghly is bright and breezy. The perpetual 
movements of native boats make the river an animated scene. On 
leaving the Sunbeam we spent eight days at Darjeeling. Returning to 
Calcutta, we were guests for more than a week at Government House, 

And now it is time to say something of Calcutta. It stands on 
the right bank of the Hooghly, whose broad stream is the centre and 
the source of the commerce of this busy seaport. The wide esplan- 
ade known as Garden Reach extends some four miles below the city. 
Here may always be seen a noble fleet of sailing-ships, moored in 
tiers, four deep. Garden Reach forms the river front of the green 
and well-wooded Maidan, or park of Calentta, which in extent exceeds 
all the parks of London thrown together. In its centre is Fort 
William, a strong fortress and the official seat of Government. On 
the side remote from the river the Maidan is bounded by the Chow- 
ringhee road. This handsome esplanade and the streets leading to 
it form the residential quarter of Calcutta for Europeans. The 
houses are large, many being occupied as flats, or shared between 
two occupants. They stand widely apart, in pleasant gardens. The 
cathedral is a principal architectural feature. Its services are largely 
attended. The choir would be appreciated at home. 

The business centre of Calcutta divides the Maidan from the 
native quarter. Here are found the offices of the central and pre- 
sidential Governments, the law courts, the fine city hall, the post 
office, with its noble Corinthian colonnade and lofty dome, the 
spacious counting-houses of the leading banks, and many shops, not 
rivalled in any provincial city at home. 

Government House, with its perfectly kept garden, would com- 
mand admiration in any capital in Europe. The interior contains a 
suite of halls and rooms for state reception. The ball-room, adorned 
by a colonnade of pure white pillars, slightly relieved by gilding, is 
not overcrowded when fifteen hundred guests are assembled. As the 
seat of the Central Government and of the Government of the largest 
Presidency, the head-quarters for the superior courts, and a great 
trading emporium, a large and agreeable social world is gathered at 
Calcutta. 

Our trip to Darjeeling may be briefly described. This most 
beautiful of hill stations is the centre of the noblest mountain 
scenery of the world. A journey of some sixteen hours by railway, 
over the delta of the Ganges and across the widest mouth of the 
river, carries the traveller to the foot of the Himalayas. With the 
earliest dawn some snow-clad peaks were visible. At Siliguri there 
is a break of gauge, and travellers are transferred to the Darjeeling 
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Himalayan railway. The line, which is laid on the finely engineered 
hill cart-road previously in existence, has a two-foot gauge. Inclines 
of one in twenty-eight are ascended without difficulty, and the trains 
wind round the sharpest curves with perfect safety. The speed is 
nearly twelve miles, and the ascent is made at the rate of a thousand 
feet an hour. The physical difficulties have taxed to the uttermost 
the resources of the engineer. The climbing is continuous, here by 
convolutions as of the corkscrew, there by zigzags, sometimes by 
holding on as long as possible to the sky-line of some sharp and pre- 
cipitous buttress of the great chain into the heart of which we were 
penetrating. The views from the railroad are beyond all powers of 
description, At the commencement of the ascent the line passes 
through the dense jungle of the Terai, the haunt of the tiger and 
the wild elephant. Rising above the jungle, a region is gained 
where the tea-plant flourishes, and here, far as the eye can reach, 
clearing after clearing can be seen, each with its homestead of white 
buildings, the residences of the European managers, and the sheds in 
which the tea is prepared for market. The prospect varies at every 
instant, embracing at one turn of the road the snow-clad range form- 
ing the topmost crest of the Himalayas, at the next some thickly 
wooded gorge, down which, three thousand feet below, a silvery 
mountain stream can be traced, until it flows out into the mist- 
covered plain. 

The change from the temperature of Calcutta to that of a frosty 
English December, without English appliances for resisting cold, was 
most sudden, and at first rather trying. 

Darjeeling is a scattered settlement, houses having been built 
wherever space could be found. The shoulder of rock on which 
Darjeeling stands forms the termination of a gigantic spur, thrust 
out from the main chain of the Himalayas, first in a southerly direc- 
tion, then recurving eastwards, and finally bending northwards. 
The settlement is hemmed in on the north, the east, and the west 
by the deep glens of the Ramam and Rangut rivers. Looking from 
Darjeeling northwards, across the deep glen of the Rangut, the 
Himalayas are seen in all their magnificence. The peak of Kinchin- 
junga, more than 28,000 feet in height, is the central feature. As 
the crow flies it is forty miles distant, though in this clear atmosphere 
it appears much nearer. Kinchinjunga is the highest point of a 
splendid pryamidal group, rising gradually up, ridge upon ridge 
and peak above peak, in forms as varied as they are beautiful. This 
noble mountain mass is detached from the main dorsal chain of the 
Himalayas. The highest ridges can be traced round Kinchinjunga, 
from Mount Everest on the west to the mountains of Thibet 
on the east. Eastward numberless spires and buttresses are 
seen descending into the plains of Bengal from the main range, 
through Sikkim and far away into Assam, with graceful yet sharply 
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defined sky-lines. Looking west the view is cut short by the great 
spur on which Darjeeling itself stands. The deep valleys and richly 
wooded slopes are as the foreground in a scene of indescribable 
grandeur and beauty. 

Returning to life in Calcutta, on Christmas Day great efforts were 
made on board the ships in the harbour to observe the season by suitable 
decoration. Admiral Kennedy, the commander-in-chief on the East 
India station, with his flag-ship, the Boadicea, the cruiser Brisk, 
and the gun-vessel Red-breast, made a brave show. On the Sun- 
beam the bulwarks were hung with festoons of tropical foliage, while 
the words ‘ Wishing all a Happy Christmas’ were spelt in bamboo 
letters coverel with green leaves, hung from the covering board to 
near the water-line. 

We heard much serious talk at Calcutta of the general unrest 
which is observable throughout the country. Any government by 
conquerors differing in race, language, faith, and social customs 
from the people under their rule must necessarily be more or less 
unsympathetic. The sharp lessons of the Mutiny have faded from 
the memories of the present generation. Still less is there any 
recollection or even tradition of the misgovernment which prevailed 
under the native rulers whom we have displaced. Our difficulties in 
India can never be altogether overcome. They have been intensi- 
fied in later years by the spread of education, and by the ever-in- 
creasing number of natives of Bengal who have shown an extraordi- 
nary aptitude for acquiring that kind of knowledge which secures 
success in competitive examinations. The sole aim of every educated 
native is to obtain, first, employment, and then promotion in the 
Government service. Candidates are more numerous than places, 
and the rejected and disappointed are busy in fostering discontent. 
England should maintain in India a rule of unfaltering justice, sup- 
ported, and that not inadequately, by a powerful army of British 
troops, with such auxiliaries as can be trusted with the confidence we 
give to our Sikhs and Ghoorkas. 

The aspirations of competent natives to share in the Government 
should by no means be denied. We have already given them high 
offices on the judicial bench. They are largely employed in the 
Civil Service, and we are bound to advance them gradually to higher 
positions than they have yet filled. All this we may do; but we 
shall commit a fatal error if we look to maintain our military hold 
over the country by any other forces than those recruited in Great 
Britain. 

New Year’s Day was filled with engagements for every hour. We 
went early in the Viceregal cortége to the Maidan for the annual 
parade, when the assumption of the title of Empress of India by the 
Queen is celebrated. All the available forces are brought together on 
the occasion to fire a few de joie, to give three cheers for the Queen, 
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and to march past the Viceroy. The total strength was over 4,000 
men. The marching of the British regiments and of the field battery 
was exceptionally good. 

At midday we went to the Sailors’ Home, where a dinner of good 
Christmas fare was provided by public subscription for the European 
sailors then in port. Covers were laid for 924 men. The forenoon 
had been occupied with athletic sports, the various contests being 
open to all comers of the seafaring class. In the long jump, and in 
putting the shot, two of our ‘Sunbeams’ gained the first prizes. 
Another man was second for the obstacle race, and eight of our men 
won the tug of war. We did much better than any other ship in 
port. In the evening a State banquet of eighty covers was given at 
Government House. 

At 10 p.M. we started for Patna in the special train prepared for 
the Commission. We were distributed in some fourteen carriages, 
each carriage being divided into two compartments, each compartment 
holding two travellers. The party includes the sine Commissioners 
and a few relatives and friends. In addition, there is the staff of 
shorthand writers and nearly 150 native servants. 

January 3rd.—Reached Patna and detrainedat 104.m. A camp 
eonsisting of tents lent by the Viceroy was pitched for our use in a 
field inthe European cantonment. The encampment included a large 
tent for meals and another for the sittings of the Commission. Our 
own tent, as an acknowledgment of the responsibilities of the Chairman, 
was placed at the end of two long lines, formed by the eighteen tents 
appropriated to the other members of the Commission, the secretaries, 
shorthand staff, caterers, and European servants. The scene was made 
gay with flowers. The next three days were fully employed in the 
sittings of the Commission. 

January 5th.—Visited the opium factory. It is not necessary to 
describe the process by which the drug that has filled so large a space 
in our recent deliberations is prepared. In the final stage the 
Government opium takes the shape of a cannon-ball. The quantity 
in store at Patna not rarely exceeds 1,000,000/. in value. In contrast 
with thisaccumulation of valuable property, it is interesting to note the 
low scale of pay for the employés of the factory. We were told that 
the native foreman—the head man in an establishment where some 
1,500 hands are employed—receives eleven rupees a month, the rupee 
at the present rate of exchange being worth 1s. 4d. The wages for 
the working hands range from a penny a day for children to fourpence, 
as a maximum, for men. The wages of agricultural labourers in this 
part of India do not exceed two annas, or a little more than twopence 
a day. Even in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, at the large and 
admirably equipped Canning jute mills, which we visited, and where 
from three to four thousand hands are employed, the wages range 
from twopence to fourpence a day. We are told that the natives are 
able to live, according to their mode of existence, on this miserable 
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poor pay. Every member of a family earns wages and contributes to 
the common fund. Many of the cultivators possess a little patch of 
theirown. Their dwellings are of the most rudimentary description, 
consisting of the tiniest huts, made of bamboo and matting. They 
have little need of fuel. Their clothing consists entirely of cotton 
cloth. Their food is millet, their drink water. 

January 6th.—Proceeded in the night to Benares. Here we 
were encamped in the compound attached to a small palace belonging 
to the Maharaja. The European cantonment occupies a considerable 
space of undulating and park-like ground, well planted with trees in 
groups. The drought had been of long continuance, but the grass was 
not yet burnt up. Adjoining the civil cantonment are the barracks for 
European troops, now occupied by a detachment of the Northumber- 
land Fusiliers. The men seemed in fine health. They have a 
splendid expanse of grass for cricket and football. It was a short walk 
of half a mile from the European barracks to the quarters occupied 
by the 5th Bengal Light Infantry. These native soldiers are fine 
fellows physically, good at drill, and better shots than our own men. 
If we may trust their fidelity, they are a valuable support to the 
British force in India. It has been decided lately to keep the native 
regiments homogeneous, as far as possible, as to race and caste. It is 
believed that each corps will be smarter and more efficient on this 
system. The obvious disadvantage is that a spirit of discontent, 
should it arise, would spread more quickly through a regiment. 

We remained at Benares from the morning of the 7th until 10 P.M. 
on the 9th. At dawn the following morning we reached Lucknow. 
It is far the most attractive of all the places we have visited since 
leaving Calcutta. The European cantonment covers a large space, 
traversed in all directions by broad and well-kept roads and fine 
avenues. The river Gumti is a most attractive feature. A consider- 
able part of the adjoining open ground has been laid out with great 
taste as a park and garden. 

As the old capital of the kings of Oudh, Lucknow contains 
many fine examples of Indian architecture, which it is unnecessary to 
enumerate or describe. The Residency, now in ruins, is the centre 
of interest. It occupies hilly ground of small elevation, and may be 
nearly two miles in circuit. When the mutiny broke out, our garrison 
consisted of the British 23rd Regiment, with some artillery and nearly 
a hundred officers from the native regiments which had mutinied at 
Cawnpore. The weakest places in the defence had been palisaded, 
and the garrison was well provisioned. This handful of less than a 
thousand fighting men was besieged by 60,000 rebels. The fire of 
their heavy guns never ceased, and assaults were delivered almost 
daily. The Residency was invested in July, and the first relief, under 
Havelock, did not arrive until September. In the interval, of a total 
number of 2,994 persons, scarcely one thousand had survived. The 
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gallant resistance was carried on under great disadvantages to the 
besieged. They were completely surrounded by the native town, 
which afforded cover to the assailants close up to the lines of defence. 

War gives opportunities for the noblest deeds of heroism, patriot- 
ism, and self-sacrifice. Never were those great qualities more 
signally displayed than in the defence and relief of Lucknow. On 
the tomb of Sir Henry Lawrence is inscribed an epitaph which is 
equally appropriate to every man who fought and fell at Lucknow :— 


HERE LIES 
HENRY LAWRENCE, 
WHO TRIED TO DO HIS DUTY. 


May the Lord have mercy on his soul. 


January 15th, 16th, and 17th.—These days were spent in camp 
at Umballah, the work of the Commission occupying the greater part 
of our daylight hours. The testimony of representatives of the native 
States against any change in the present policy in relation to opium 
was the leading feature in the evidence taken. 

Had an interview with the Maharaja of the State of Nabha, a fine 
old chieftain, who arrived in camp with a military escort, to pay a 
visit to Sir James Lyell. In the course of our conversation the 
Maharaja remarked that the population in these districts is rapidly 
increasing beyond the means of maintaining them, and that a war 
was needed to reduce the numbers. He condemned the use of opium. 
Many of the witnesses before the Commission were Sikhs, who, in 
common with all the races inhabiting the Punjab, present a striking 
contrast tu the Bengalis in physical strength and manly bearing. 

From Umballah we proceeded to Lahore, and from Lahore to Delhi, 
arriving on the morning of the 23rd of January. Every day was 
fully occupied in taking evidence on the opium question. The work 
on which we were engaged had the irksomeness of monotony, and con- 
stant repetition of the same arguments, the same opinions, and the 
same statistics, whether for or against opium. But there was much of 
interest in the witnesses themselves. The extensive knowledge of 
English among the natives of India is quite remarkable. Many 
appeared before us, having no connection with the public service, 
who, in ready command of our mother tongue, were fully equal to the 
best educated Englishmen. They experienced absolutely none of the 
difficulties which most of us find when we endeavour to express our 
thoughts in any other tongue than our own. They were fluent to 
volubility, animated, argumentative, and even eloquent. They were 
able to return fire most effectively upon occasion, when placed under 
the ordeal of cross-examination. 

We saw a splendid Sikh regiment on parade at Delhi. In 
physique and martial bearing the men were equal to our Foot 
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Guards. They are drawn froma solid class of small yeoman-farmers. 
The pay of a native infantry soldier is seven rupees a month, and for 
this small sum he finds his provisions and all his undress kit. The 
native army is a marvellously cheap force, and their officers believe 
that the men may be trusted to stand by us as long as we are able 
to show a bold front to the enemy. They feel the prestige which 
belongs to a Government sustained, as ours has thus far been, through 
every difficulty and trial which we have had to encounter. None can 
say what the native soldier might do in case of serious reverses. He 
may help us to avert, he might not help us to retrieve, disaster. 

We found time in the early mornings and afternoons to see the 
mosques, the forts, and the palace, so justly renowned as the very 
finest examples of Oriental architecture. Delhi presents indications 
of present prosperity in the recent erection of a large flour mill, two 
cotton mills, and malting kilns on a colossal scale. 

Leaving Delhi on the evening of the 24th, the following morning 
we were in camp at Agra. Here, as elsewhere, the best hours of the 
day were occupied with the business of the Commission, the hearing 
of witnesses being conducted in a large tent. We paid an almost 
daily visit to the Taj and fort. An afternoon was given to a walk to 
Akbar’s tomb, about five and a half miles from Agra. In some hasty 
notes of a former journey I joined in paying the universal tribute of 
admiration to the beauties of the Taj. In the present visit we saw 
it in all its phases, at the hour before sunset, in the full blaze of 
noonday, and by moonlight. The green garden, admirably planted, 
and watered from many fountains, adds greatly to the architectural 
effect. Its fresh verdure contrasts admirably with the pearly white- 
ness of the temple. It is impossible to describe the impression 
created by this unrivalled combination of many beautiful things, 
including the Taj itself, a central object of supreme loveliness—the 
grand entrance gateway, the garden, the pavilions, about midway 
down on either side, the platform with its four graceful minarets, so 
perfect in its proportions, forming a substructure for the principal 
building, the two fine mosques by which the Taj is flanked, and, 
beyond all this wealth of art the broad waters of the Jumna and the 
not distant view of the fort and palace of Agra. 

The extensive fort at Agra, situated in a commanding position on 
the banks of the river, is not inferior to the noble structure of Delhi. 
The material employed is a richly coloured red sandstone. The 
gateway is of fine proportions, with beautiful ornamentation, especi- 
ally on the inside. Within the fort is the fine mosque known as 
the Muti Musjid, or Pearl Mosque, erected by Shah Jehan, and rightly 
named from the pure white marble of which it is built. In the 
adjacent palace, though it has been much injured, the magnificent 
marble pavilions overlooking the river still remain in perfect pre- 
servation. 
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The tomb of Akbar, at Secundra, receives considerable notice in 
Fergusson’s admirable work on the architecture of the East. The 
main building is surrounded by a large garden, the entrance to which 
is through a grand gateway. To eyes that have been feasting on the 
Taj and the fort at Agra, the main building at Secundra is compara- 
tively uninteresting. 

We moved from Agra to Jeypore in the night of the 28th-29tk 
of January. During our day at Jeypore we were the guests of the 
Resident, Colonel Peacock. His house is quite charming, and the 
hospitality offered to the members of the Opium Commission was 
most kind. The afternoon was spent in taking evidence. We sat 
in a large and graceful building, recently erected in the native style 
from the design of Colonel Taylor, who, having begun life in the 
artillery, has become famous as an architect. 

The evidence given by the prime minister at Jeypore was the 
feature of the afternoon. The minister, who spoke English with ex- 
traordinary fluency, came here originally as the head of the College. 
From a pedagogue he has become an administrator of no mean 
ability. Under his care the Maharajas, under whom he carries on 
the government, have become men of large wealth. The present 
ruler is said to have a hoard in cash amounting to some millions 
sterling. The native States have a certain advantage in being free 
from the heavy demands made on British territories for the remit- 
tance of local revenues, for the maintenance of the army, and the 
expenses of the central Government at Calcutta. 

We arrived at Ajmere on the morning of the 30th of January. 
The arrangements provided for a stay of six and a half days, which 
were to be devoted to taking evidence from representatives of the 
numerous small native States in Rajputana. In this district the con- 
sumption of opium is considerable, and the poppy cultivation for 
export through Bombay to China is a valuable local resource. For 
obvions reasons the native States would not welcome a policy of 
prohibition. 

At Ajmere we were in a small oasis of British territory attached to 
the Bombay Presidency. It is a pleasant place surrounded by hills, 
affording a great relief from the level monotony of the plains of 
Bengal andthe Punjab. The public gardens areextensive. Our hal! 
of audience was on the shores of the lake. The room where we held 
our sittings opened on to a terrace, on which stand two lovely white 
marble pavilions, dating from the period of the Moguls. The ruined 
mosque at Ajmere, known as the Ardhai-din-ka-Jompra, is a building 
of the greatest beauty and interest. It dates from 1200 a.p., and is 
a singular combination of Hindu and Mahommedan art. A Jain 
temple was appropriated by the Mahommedans and faced with a 
screen, which is one of the finest examples of the Indian Saracenic 
architecture. 
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We arrived at Indore at an early hour on the 6th of February, 

and after breakfast drove to our encampment, pitched on an open 
space in front of the British Residency. 

Indore is the capital of the Maharaja Holkar. The population of 
the State is nearly 7,000,000; the city, which is a place of con- 
siderable trade in the exportation of wheat and opium, has a popula- 
tion of 100,000. 

The sittings of our Commission were held on the first day at the 
Residency, and on the following day in the hall of the College. The 
attendance was large, and the witnesses were more than ordinarily 
interesting. Colonel Robertson, representing the Civil Service, was 
an able exponent of the objections to a policy of prohibition. 
Holkar’s prime minister, Rao Bahardar, a native gentleman, formerly 
holding a legal appointment under the Government of Bombay, ex- 
hibited an extraordinary command of English and no mean know- 
ledge of the arts of statesmanship. From other independent States 
we had numerous witnesses, many of whom were curious survivals from 
an age and an order of things now rapidly passing away. 

The city of Indore possesses some charming gardens, extending 
along the banks of a small river, the Sirsuti, which has been formed 
into a chain of artificial lakes. We paid a visit to Holkar, and 
received a return visit in our tent. The Maharaja speaks English 
fluently, and shows a considerable knowledge of affairs, 

From Indore to Bombay the journey by rail occupies twenty-four 
hours. The crossing of the Nerbudda, and the rapid descent of 1,200 
feet from Mhow to Choral, are full of interest. Indian railway car- 
riages have at least the merit of being airy, and the arrangements 
for refreshments are generally sufficient. 

We arrived at Bombay at sunrise on the 9th of February. The 
Victoria Railway Terminus is the finest building of the city, and is 
not surpassed by anything of the kind in London. Walked down to 
the Apollo Bunder. The air of the early morning was fresh and cool. 
The broad streets and lofty, well-built houses would have been per- 
fectly in keeping in Paris. It was pleasant to find ourselves once 
again in the perfect quiet of the Sunbeam, which had reached 
Bombay in excellent order. After spending three days on board we 
took up our quarters under the hospitable roof of the Governor, with 
whom we remained nearly a week. Each day commenced with a 
ride in the company of our host. One morning was given to a parade 
of the garrison of Bombay, for inspection by the Governor. The 
British force consisted of garrison artillery and two infantry regiments, 
with one infantry and one cavalry regiment of the native army. 

Our stay at Bombay was well timed for seeing a local effort in 
naval mobilisation. The two torpedo gunboats and seven torpedo 
boats stationed here for the defence of the harbour were mobilised at 
twelve hours’ notice, and proceeded to sea for a week’s cruise, manned 
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partly by British blue-jackets and partly by lascars of the Indian 
Marine. On the return of the torpedo flotilla, two days were given 
to an attack on Bombay from the sea. The attacking force was re- 
presented by some cruisers of Admiral Kennedy’s squadron. The 
resources of the defenders included the two turret-vessels Cerberus 
and Magdala and the torpedo-boats. The manceuvres afforded an 
opportunity for some smart evolutionary work by the torpedo flotilla. 
It was satisfactory to see the turret-ships under way, and the forces 
of the Royal Navy and Indian Marine brought together. On shore 
the efficiency of the volunteer artillery was tested, and attention was 
probably attracted to any weak points in the line of defence. 

I will not attempt a description in detail of things worth seeing 
in Bombay. The public buildings on the esplanade facing the sea 
form collectively a range of edifices symmetrical in design, and in 
point of dimensions and architectural merit not easily matched in 
any city in the world. The Law Courts, the Secretariat, and the 
University are nobly housed in these beautiful structures. The style 
isan Orientalised Gothic. The designs for the University buildings, 
including a grand Gothic library and a clock-tower 260 feet high, 
are by Sir Gilbert Scott. The Secretariat, a building nearly 450 feet 
long, is from designs by Colonel Wilkins, R.E. The Law Courts 
were designed and built by General Fuller, R.E. The esplanade is 
adorned with fine statues—of the Queen, by Noble, and of the Prince 
of Wales, in bronze, by Boehm. Her Majesty is seated on a throne, 
under a Gothic canopy of exquisite design. 

The Sailors’ Home is ahandsome building, designed by Mr. Stevens, 
A.C.E. The front has a length of 270 feet; the interior affords 
airy accommodation. Every sailors’ home is lacking in the things 
which make a real home. The life is that of a barrack, without 
privacy, without womanly ministrations, and without the small com- 
forts which count for so much, and which it is so impossible for super- 
intendents and committees of management to provide. At the time 
of our visit the Home was full of seamen of the Royal Navy, who 
have been serving in the Marathon or in a gunboat, and who were 
to be relieved by new crews sent out in the Tyne. 

The Town Hall, one of the chief ornaments of Bombay, is on a 
large scale, 260 feet long by 100 feet deep. The architecture is 
Doric. The massive pillars of the colonnade forming the front of the 
building were sent out from England. The assembly-room, 100 feet 
square, contains a fine organ, the gift of Sir Albert Sassoon. An 
adjacent suite of rooms contains the large and well-selected library of 
the Asiatic Society. The vestibule connecting the library with the 
great hall is adorned with statues of Lord Elphinstone, Sir J. Malcolm, 
aud Sir Charles Forbes, all by Chantrey, and in his best manner. 

The dockyard of Bombay dates from 1673. It is now in the 
hands of the Government of India. Fitted with a complete equip- 
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ment of machinery, and with a staff of English foremen, the resources 
for the repair and maintenance of the navy are the most complete in 
the East, and, of all our stations abroad, are only exceeded by those of 
the dockyard at Malta. Bombay may be regarded as the head-quarters 
of the Indian Marine. All the local transport duties of India are 
performed by the ships of this highly efficient service. It would be 
a great economy to the Indian Government if the troop-ships were 
manned with native crews, under European officers, and kept in repair 
at Bombay. The running expenses would be considerably reduced, 
while the Admiralty would thus have a body of officers and men 
placed at their disposal whose services are greatly needed. 

The harbour of Bombay, the source of its prosperity, is one of the 
most commodious in the world. It has a length of twelve to fourteen 
miles in a north and south direction, with an average width of from 
four to six miles. An enormous trade is carried on, oversea by 
steamers, and coastwise in native dhows. The fortifications and 
floating defences of the port have been greatly strengthened of late 
years. A graving-dock for ships of deep draught is still required to 
make the port in all respects a station such as England ought to 
possess in these seas. It has been computed that Bombay has a 
seafaring population of 230,000. It is also the Manchester of India, 
The cotton-spinning industry has been wonderfully developed of late 
years. It gives employment to 8,000 hands. The tall chimneys of 
the mills can be traced along the shore for a distance of many miles. 
The British troops forming the garrison have their quarters on the 
narrow spit, projecting two miles to seaward, forming the Kolaba 
Point. The quarters for the men and bungalows for the officers would 
be delightful in a temperate climate. Here is the beautiful Kolaba 
Church, filled with stained windows, to the memory of many gallant 
men who have died in India in the service of their country. 

At Bombay the work of the Opium Commission in India was 
brought to a close. We spent several days in taking evidence, and 
finally devoted some days to private conference, followed by a meeting 
at which an opportunity was afforded, both to the native members of 
the Commission and to the representatives of the Anti-Opium Associ- 
ation, for putting us in possession of their views. A general disposition 
to reasonableness and moderation was displayed. It would have been 
idle to look for complete unanimity on the public questions with 
which we have had to deal. The members of the Civil Service who 
have been attached to the Commission have been never-failing in 
consideration to us and in devotion to their work. From all with 
whom we have been brought in contact in India—high and low—we 
have received unvarying kindness. 

It only remains to bring the Sunbeam home to her familiar 
anchorage in Cowes roads. The passage from Bombay to Aden was 
made when the north-east monsoon was no longer blowing with the 
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full force experienced in the cold season of India. We sailed on 
Saturday, the 24th of February, and arrived at Aden on the 7th of 
March, having covered 691 miles under sail and 890 miles under 
steam. ‘The best run under sail was made the first day after leaving 
Bombay, distance 170 miles. 

At Aden, in consequence of the receipt of a distressful telegram, 
we transferred ourselves to the P. and O. steamship Himalaya, In 
this noble vessel we maintained a steady average speed of 415 knots 
a day. From Brindisi, anxieties being relieved by the reassuring 
news which we found awaiting us, I continued in the Himalaya to 
Malta, to spend a few days at the headquarters of our naval force in 
the Mediterranean, pending the arrival of the Sunbeam. 

Many deeply interesting discussions were held at Malta on the 
subjects with which we have to deal in the preparation of the Naval 
Annual, The relative value of monster, medium, and small ships 
for the line-of-battle, the best types of cruisers, dockyard administra- 
tion, the manning problem, and the maritime defence of the British 
Empire and its principal trade routes, offered themes of inexhaustible 
interest. The present Mediterranean fleet shows a striking develop- 
ment of naval force since 1862, when the present writer first cruised 
in the Mediterranean. ‘ In types of ships we have changed from the 
wooden three-decker to the armoured and mastless ‘ Ramillies.’ In 
numbers we have expanded to a force of thirty-one pendants, of 
which ten are flying on armoured battle-ships of the first class. 

On the 24th of March, two days after her arrival from Bombay, 
the Sunbeam sailed from Malta, homeward bound. Favoured with 
fresh easterly winds, from Cape Bon to Cape de Gata, we reached 
Gibraltar on the 3lst of March. The distance from Malta was 662 
miles under sail, and 376 miles under steam. 

Gibraltar, so long the subject of abortive discussions, both in and 
out of Parliament, is at last to be taken in hand and equipped with 
all the resources necessary for a position of such importance. The 
anchorage is to be protected by two long moles from torpedo attack. 
A graving-dock is to be constructed. The facilities for coaling are to 
be adapted to the requirements of a large fleet in time of war. The 
fortifications and their armament do not at present call for the 
expenditure of serious sums. 

Sailing from Gibraltar on the 31st of March, we made good pro- 
gress until we arrived off Cape St. Mary. Here we encountered the 
first gale which we had experienced since leaving England. It was 
from the N.N.E. and therefore off shore; yet it blew with such force 
that it was necessary to call all hand« and take in close reefs. In a 
few hours the wind abated, and we proceeded under steam and sail, 
working to windward, close under the land. At 7 a.M. on the 2nd 
of April we rounded St. Vincent. After a lovely day, when off Cape 
Espechel, the wind once more freshened and veered to the north. 
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Stood off the land for the night. At 2 a.M., on the 3rd of April, a 
very heavy sea began to make from the north-west. Tacked at 8 a.m. 
At noon decided to put into Lisbon; at 4 p.m. entered the Tagus, 
A huge swell was rolling in upon the bar. The next day, at 3 p.m, 
we once more put to sea, and, after a fine passage, anchored in Cowes 
Roads at 7 P.M. on Sunday, the 8th of April. 

Off Ushant we met the P. and O. steamer Himalaya in which 
we had travelled from Aden to Brindisi. On passing, we were 
informed by signal ‘daughter on board.’ It was an interesting, but 
a tantalising, meeting. I conclude with the following statistics, com- 
piled from the log-book :— 


Distances i Steam 3ail and Steam} Towed 


England to Calcutta ° — 50 | 
Calcutta to Bombay ; 52 | 
Bombay to Aden . ‘ é 890 

Aden to Malta ‘ | 1,939 
Malta to Cowes. f 1116 | 


Miles — Miles 
25 
! 


SUMMARY. 
Sail e ° ° . 
Steam . . ° ° 8,902 
Sail and steam 725 
Towed . é 2,202 


16,97 9 miles, 


The quantity of coal consumed has been three hundred tons. 


BRASSEY. 





MODERN EXPLOSIVES 


THE two pivots, so to speak, around which the numerous varieties 
of our modern explosives chiefly revolve, are— 


(a) Nitro-cellulose or ‘ guncotton,’ 
(4) Nitro-glycerin, 


while next to these in importance may be placed— 


(c) Picric acid and its alkaline salts, 
(d) The fulminates of silver and mercury. 


All the preceding, besides their value as materials in an endless series 
of explosive compositions, are true and complete explosives in them- 
selves, and on being fired by suitable means decompose more or less 
violently. They each contain a sufficiency of unsaturated oxygen 


molecules to combine with all or most of the available carbon and 
hydrogen present, and if such combination takes place quickly, an 
explosion of the ‘intense’ or ‘detonating’ kind occurs. To these 
may be added (although for purposes of comparison rather than 
practical use)— 


(e) Chloride of nitrogen, 
(f) Iodide of nitrogen. 


These two substances, represented chemically by the formule 
NHCI, and NHI, respectively—i.e. ammonia, NH,, in which two out 
of its three atoms of hydrogen are repiaced by two atoms of chlorine 
in the first, and of iodine in the latter case, are also typically complete 
explosives of so ultra-sensitive a kind that they must be considered 
as laboratory curiosities only. 

Passing next to explosive materials of the ‘incomplete’ order, 
which, therefore, are not capable of being exploded per se either 
spontaneously or by the ordinary methods of ‘firing,’ the following 
may be cited as amongst the most important sources of oxygen ; 
the chlorates and perchlorates of potassium and other alkali-metals, 
the nitrates, nitrites, chromates, perchromates, permanganates, 
and the peroxides of barium and lead. Nitric acid itself, and certain 
nitro-substitution compounds represent the fluid oxygenators. It 
has recently been shown that the nitrate of ammonium may be con- 
sidered a true ‘explosive,’ inasmuch as it may be ‘fired ’ alone, without 

3u2 
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admixture with any carbo-hydrate or other ‘ combustible,’ provided 
that a sufficiently powerful detonating ‘ primer’ be employed. 

Of combustibles available for the production of explosive compo- 
sitions, by mixing them with one or more of the oxygenators just 
mentioned, there are an immense number. Amongst them are 
sulphur, various metallic sulphides, carbon in various forms (such as 
charcoal, lamp-black, charred wood, peat, and leather), cellulose, as 
cotton, hemp, jute, elder-pith, wood, paper, bark, straw, &c., coal, 
anthracite, peat, pitch, tar, naphthalene, asphaltum, resins, camphor, 
wax, paraffin, spermaceti, stearin, and other fatty matters, lycopo- 
dium, starches, dextrin, sugars, gall-nuts, spent-tan, tannic acid, 
amorphous phosphorus, alkaline and earthy hypophosphites, 
prussiates, acetates, oxalates, and tartrates, metallic antimony, iron, 
magnesium, zinc, and copper, white arsenic, orpiment, and others, 
besides nearly every fluid oil and -hydrocarbon which is not too 
costly. Since it is possible to manufacture an explosive by adding 
to a combustible of this group one (or more) of the members of the 
group previously referred to, some idea may be formed of the enor- 
mous number of possible compositions producible even from the 
typical substances named. 

By way of illustrating this, suppose from the former list are 
selected chlorate of potassium forty, and nitre fifteen parts, while for 
combustibles are taken fifteen parts of yellow prussiate of potassium, 
ten of sulphur, ten of sugar, and five of charcoal; these ingredients, 
being duly incorporated, and granulated in the usual manner, will 
give us a quick-firing composition—‘Pellier’s Powder ’—as laid 
before a Commission of the French Government in 1884, and reported 
on by that body as ‘ very sensitive.’ 

Of what might be termed ‘absorbers’ there is practically no limit. 
Almost any fine dry neutral incombustible powder, whether calcareous, 
argillaceous, or siliceous, may be pressed into service as a diluent of 
some of the more ‘intense’ explosive mixtures, or a ‘loading’ for 
nitro-glycerin when the preparation of dynamite is contemplated. 
For this latter purpose a fine soft infusorial earth, such as Kieselguhr, 
cimolite, or tripoli, is preferred, but rotten-stone, pumice-stone, 
alum-waste, or French chalk (steatite), talc, asbestos, mica, gypsum, 
plaster of Paris, Roman and Portland cements, limestone, shale, china 
and other clays, bole, ochre, corundum and various other minerals. Of 
inert organic absorbents may be mentioned sawdust, bran, oatmeal, 
wheat and rye flours, starch, paper, paper pulp or ‘ half-stuff,’ peat, 
various roots and tubers dried and finely ground, all of which are 
combustible. 

Some dynamites, in place of inert absorbents, have explosive 
ingredients incorporated with them, thus enhancing their powers ; the 
substances in question may be any of those already referred to not 
absolutely incompatible with nitro-glycerin. 
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Although during the latter part of the last century it was known that 
by treating cellulose—or lignin, as woody-fibre was then called—with 
nitric acid, it was rendered more combustible, and otherwise altered, 
it was not until 1845-6 that Schénbein astonished the world by his 
announcement of the discovery of guncotton. In Austria the new 
war explosive was eagerly utilised under the guidance of Baron von 
Lenk, but it was still too unstable for general use, and various 
disasters created a prejudice against it which required all Abel’s 
sagacity and patience to dispel. Better methods of manufacture 
were gradually introduced, and the discovery (by the late Mr. E. O. 
Brown) that wet compressed guncotton—which even a red-hot poker 
failed to ignite—could be exploded by a detonating ‘ primer,’ at once 
insured its adoption both for military and mining purposes. 

Cellulose, of which the ‘ skeleton’ or vascular structure of plants 
so largely consists, may be most simply represented by the formula 
©,H,,0;, and in the shape of fine carded cotton it is tolerably pure. 
Such cotton, at Waltham and elsewhere, is converted into guncotton 
by immersing it in a mixture of one part by weight concentrated nitric 
acid of 1°52 specific gravity, and three of sulphuric acid (s.g. 1°84), the 
acids being cooled to about 50° Fahr. (=18° Cent.), and any material 
rise of temperature during the process carefully guarded against. 

Broadly speaking, the action results in the taking three hydrogen 
atoms out of the cellulose and putting in their place as many of a 
compound, represented by NO,, called peroxide of nitrogen. Thus, 
cellulose, C;H,,0,, becomes nitro-cellulose (or ‘ nitro-cotton ’), and, 
whilst remaining unchanged in appearance, is considerably increased 
in weight and altered in properties. In due time the guncotton 
is taken out of the acid mixture, mechanically squeezed or ‘ wrung 
out,’ and washed in large successive quantities of water as rapidly 
and completely as possible. There are points of possible danger 
throughout all stages of the manufacture of guncotton (except the 
later washings), but these are now so well understood and provided 
for, that any accident would merely indicate the grossest carelessness 
on the part of the responsible foreman in charge. 

By employing weaker acids, and varying the time and tempera- 
ture of the immersion, less explosive varieties of ‘guncotton’ are 
obtained, some of the best-known being the ‘soluble cotton’ used for 
making collodion for photographic and surgical purposes. 

A better notion of these reactions will be given by representing 
them in equation form :— 

C,H,,0, + HNO, = C,H,(NO,)0, + HO 
Cellulose Nitric acid* Mono-nitrocellulose Water 
Very combustible ; difficultly soluble in alcohol-ether mixture. 


’ As the sulphuric acid used plays no part in the reaction except that of keeping 
up the active strength of the nitric acid by taking the water itself as fast as it is 
formed, it is not represented in these equations. 
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©,H,,0, + 2(HNO,) = OC,H,2(NO,)O, + 2(H,0) 
Cellulose Nitric acid Di-nitrocellulose Water 
Slightly explosive; readily soluble in alcohol-ether mixture. 


C,H,,0, + 3(HNO,) = C,H,3(NO,)0, + 3(H,0) 
Cellulose Nitric acid Tri-nitrocellulose Water 
‘<tuncotton.’ Highly explosive ; insoluble in alcohol-ether mixture, 


Theoretically, in this last, 100 parts by weight of pure dry cellu- 
lose should yield no less than 218°4 parts of dry tri-nitrocellulose, but 
in commercial practice this degree of perfection is not attained, the 
finished guncotton always containing some of the lower products; 
loss occurs also from other causes. 

In place of cotton, a number of other vegetable fibres may be, and 
frequently are, used for conversion into nitro-celluloses, although for 
the most part such fibres require much more preliminary preparation, 
in the way of bleaching, than is needed by the snow-white ‘ wool’ 
from the seed-pods of the Gossypium herbacewm. Such guncottons 
go by the name of ‘nitro-jute,’ nitro-hemp,’ &c. Nevertheless, the 
question which is the safest fibre for guncotton-making is one which 
deserves some attention. 

The appearance of a ‘ripe’ cotton fibre as seen under the micro- 
scope resembles that of a narrow’ white silk ribbon with ‘ corded’ 
edges which has been twisted here and there like ‘ barley-sugar,’ but 
less evenly. Such a fibre, whilst ‘green,’ was cylindrical, but the 
central soft ‘pith’ having dried up, the hollow tube collapses late- 
rally, and thus forms a more or less flat ‘ribbon’ with thickened 
edges. But, besides the cellular structure of the exterior ‘ walls, 
there still remain vestiges of the original tube, in the shape of minute 
cavities, in places. If we bear in mind that all acids are not too 
easily washed entirely out, even from smooth semi-porous substances ; 
that sulphuric acid in such cases adheres with quite exceptional 
obstinacy; and that even a minute trace of mineral acid such as will 
pass the ordinary ‘factory tests’ undetected is capable of initiating 
in guncotton a slight local decomposition, which, developing in 
course of time, may ignite the entire mass, it will be admitted that, 
if a fibre less retentive of foreign matters than cotton is obtainable, 
it might be well to try it. Now, the fibre of certain varieties of 
Pederia possesses a brilliantly smooth, silky exterior ; it is perfectly 
cylindrical throughout, and is practically devoid of ‘knots’ and 
‘joints. Moreover, it is to all intents and purposes a ‘solid’ 
cylinder, or if tubular at all the interior surfaces are as smooth 
as the outside. Pederia fibre makes excellent guncotton, but the 
question of supply is perhaps somewhat doubtful. 

However, in the beautiful fibre—or rather ‘down ’—in the seed- 
pods of the Eriodendron anfractuosum, another Indian plant, we 
have a fibrous cellulose, eminently suitable for the manufacture of 
guncotton ; and this point was brought forward by the writer at one 
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of the conferences held in the Indian Court of the Colonial and Indian 
Exhibition. Next in order of merit to the foregoing for such* 
purposes may perhaps be placed the silky fibre of the Neilgherry 
nettle (Bahmeria), now commercially known as Ramie. Any one 
of these three fibres, but more especially the first two, yield better 
results than cotton, and the guncotton made from them is rendered 
acid-free, and therefore safer, with comparative ease. 

Mannite (C,;H,,0,), a kind of sugar present in Manna, and the 
juice of various plants, as well as cane, grape, and milk-sugars 
treated with acids upon the principle before indicated, all yield ex- 
plosive nitro-compounds ; the first is stated by Cundill to be ‘more 
susceptible to friction and percussion than nitro-glycerin.’ Owing to 
their proneness to spontaneous ignition, and a tendency to absorb 
hygroscopic moisture, they are not very promising from a practical 
standpoint. To xyloidin, or nitro-starch, some of the same objections 
apply, but it has lately attracted more attention as an ingredient 
of blasting gelatin. 

Nitro-glycerin, for the discovery of which in 1847 A. Sobrero 
has the credit, is prepared by what is neither more nor less than the 
application of Schénbein’s guncotton method to glycerin (C,H,0,), 
instead of cellulose. A similar result ensues to that already noted, 
H, being subtracted and 3(NO,) added. In this way, nitro- 
glycerin, C,H,3(NO,)O,, is eventually obtained: 100 parts of pure 
glycerin theoretically yield 247 parts of the nitro-compound, but 
on the large scale the product seldom amounts to more than from 
200 to 210 parts. 

At the works of Nobel’s Explosives Company, Limited, at Ardeer, 
in Scotland, the following is the method employed ?:— 


A mixture of 1:2 ton of nitric acid (sp. gr. 1°50) with 2°0 tons of sulphuric 
acid (sp. gr. 1°84) is cooled down and run into a cooled leaden tank. Into this 
tank glycerin is injected, in the form of fine spray, till about 7°5 cwt. has 
entered the mixture, The temperature is very carefully watched, and never 
allowed to exceed a certain limit. The completion of this ‘nitrating’ process is 
indicated by the fall of the thermometer due to the cessation of chemical action, and 
when the temperature has fallen to a certain point, the mixture of acids and 
nitro-glycerin is run off into another tank, where, by virtue of the different specific 
gravities, the nitro-glycerin (sp. gr. 1°6) separates in a short time, and floats on the 
top of the acids ; whence it is drawn off, is well washed with water and with an 
alkaline solution to remove every trace of free acid, and is finally filtered into 
another tank, ready for conversion into dynamite or similar explosive. 

It is absolutely essential that the nitro-glycerin should be as pure as possible, 
free from all acid, and especially from nitric peroxide (NO,). To attain this end, 
the ingredients must be pure, and the acids of the requisite strength. The 
glycerin should be of 1:26 sp. gr. and free from lime, iron, and alumina, chlorides, 
and fatty acids. The presence of iron, alumina,’ or chlorine in any of the ingre- 
dients seriously interferes with the separation of the nitro-glycerin. 





2 Cundill’s Dictionary of Expiosives. 
8 Or copper, or iodine.— W. L.-S. 
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So prepared, nitro-glycerin exhibits the appearance of a heavy oil, 
* the tint of which varies from ‘ water white’ to a yellow brown accord- 
ing to the degree of purity. It is easily soluble in ether, alcohol, 
chloroform, benzene, and aniline ; sparingly so in fusel oil, bisulphide 
of carbon and glycerin ; and almost insoluble in water, of which 1,000 
parts at 60° Fahr. only take up 1°08 part of the explosive. Used in 
minute doses in medicine, nitro-glycerin is distinctly poisonous if 
larger quantities be taken ; with some persons—including the writer— 
the hundredth part of a drop suffices to cause severe headache, nausea, 
and faintness, and two-hundredths will even cause cyanosis, lasting 
a considerable time. Moreover, the vapour emitted at ordinary 
temperatures often produces unpleasant effects at first upon persons 
inhaling it. Dropped upon a hot metal surface—250° Cent. or 482° 
Fahr.—it explodes with a violent detonation, and the same thing 
occurs if a little receives a sharp blow upon a hard surface. The 
sale, transport, or use of nitro-glycerin alone is illegal in this 
country, but mixed with some absorbent, as in the case of ‘ dyna- 
mite’ &c., it may be employed as an explosive, subject to the needful 
restrictions. 

Dynamite is now used for blasting purposes in enormous quanti- 
ties, the proportions of its constituents being regulated by law. 
Not until 1867 did Nobel succeed in producing from nitro-glycerin 
an explosive sufficiently safe and reliable to permit of its general use, 
but now there are several dynamite compositions duly licensed under 
the Explosives Act of 1875. 

Thus we have :— 

‘Dynamite No. 1,’ which consists of 75 parts, or less, of nitro-glycerin 
and 25 parts of Kieselguhr or of ‘a non-explosive mixture of Kiesel- 
guhr, with such other ingredients and in such proportions as may for 
the time being be sanctioned by the Secretary of State.’ 

‘Dynamite No. 2,’at present not much used in England, contains 
only 18 per cent. of nitro-glycerin, the balance consisting of 10 per 
cent. of charcoal, and 71 per cent. or 72 per cent. of nitre; in the 
latter alternative 1 per cent. of ozokerit or paraffin wax being 
also added. 

The composition known as ‘lithofracteur’ is a dynamite some- 
what between the two preceding varieties, and was rather largely 
imported into this country some years ago. It contains about 55 
per cent. of nitro-glycerin, with varying proportions of sand, Kiesel- 
guhr, coal-dust, nitrate of barium or sodium, with now and then a 
little sulphur and manganese oxide. 

But by far the most important as well as the latest forms of 
dynamites or solidified nitro-glycerin are those designated not too 
happily as ‘ blasting gelatins. Many persons imagine, quite natu- 
rally, that these consist of some form of gelatin, isinglass, or glue, 
converted by chemical means into a powerful explosive. But ‘ blasting 
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gelatin’ contains no particle whatever of gelatin, properly so called, 
the term being applied to a mixture of nitro-glycerin and a nitro- 
cellulose. It is prepared at Ardeer, in Ayrshire, N.B., by heating 
nitro-glycerin in ‘ jacketed” pans to between 40° and 45° Cent. (104° 
113° Fahr.) anda certain proportien of dry guncotton of the ‘ soluble’ 
kind.‘ A current of hot water at 60° Cent. (140° Fahr.) circulating 
between the outer and inner, pang keeps the contents of the latter at the 
required temperature, and the mixing is effected by mechanical 
stirrers. Any rise of temperature above 45° Cent. (113° Fahr.) is 
quickly checked by turning into the outer ‘ jacket’ a stream of cold 
water in place of the hot foratime. In the course of about an hour the 
nitro-cotton is dissolved in the nitro-glycerin, the two bodies uniting 
to form a more or less stiff, homogeneous jelly; it may indeed be 
compared to a photographic collodion, thickened by evaporation, 
the guncotton having been dissolved, not in the usual alcohol- 
ether mixture, but in nitro-glycerin. When composed of 93 per cent. 
of the latter, with 7 per cent. cotton, we get a most powerful explosive. 
Mr. G. Macroberts, the manager at Ardeer, observes upon this 
point :— 

Of all the nitro-glycerin explosives, blasting gelatin is the strongest. If the 


energy of dynamite be represented by 100, that of blasting gelatin will be 150; 
nitro-gelatin itself shows less energy than blasting gelatin. 


A thinner ‘ gelatin,’ containing only about 3 per cent. or 4 
per cent. of the nitro-eotton, is used for mixing with charcoal and 
nitre, or with wood-meal, charcoal, and nitrate of ammonium. 

Ballistite is a blasting gelatin of the first-named type, containing 
7 per cent. or 8 per cent. of nitro-cotton, with or without small 
quantities of camphor, benzene, or aniline, to be incorporated with 
alkaline nitrates, perchlurates, or chlorates. 

Such gelatins, it is claimed, are not only very powerful, but are 
sufficiently ‘slow’ firing to permit of their being employed in guns of 
all descriptions. They are pressed into long cylinders or ‘ cords’ of 
suitable diameters for putting into cartridges. 

Ammonia gelatin is a black compound consisting of 55 parts 
nitrate of ammonium, 5 of charcoal, and 40 of a thin blasting gelatin 
made with 24 per cent. of nitro-cotton. 

The picric series of explosives depend upon picric acid—a true 
nitro-substitution compound derived from phenyl or carbolic acid 
(C,H,O) by replacing three atoms of its hydrogen with NO,, or a 
picrate of one of the alkalis. The picrates of potassium and am- 
monium are those most commonly employed. Mélinite, from which 
such grand results were expected by our neighbours across the Channel, 
is a composition of this class. At first (according to Guttman) it 
consisted of a paste of picric acid and a ‘ collodion’ of soluble nitro- 


* Consisting, therefore, of the mono- and di-nitro-celluloses, previously referred to. 
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cotton, and then of granulated picric acid with a little nitro-cresol. 
A sample of mélinite which came into the writer’s hands was found 


to contain : 
Picric acid . . . 38-4 
Picrate of potassium - 8210 
Chlorate ,, . . 24°3 
Naphthalene . ° ° 4:1 
Moisture (and loss) . 22 


100-0 


This mélinite detonated violently on ignition with a hot wire, and 
yet more with a small guncotton ‘ primer.’ 

The ‘ Eclipse Smokeless Powder’ is stated to contain picric acid, 
sulphur, charcoal, and litharge. Both victorite and Schorner’s 
powder are explosives of this, class. 

Dr. Hermann Sprengel has proposed and patented a series of 
mixtures based upon the notion of forming the explosives in situ by 
bringing the required materials together only when wanted, and ex- 
ploding them by a detonator. Oxonite, for instance, is a picric-nitric 
acid cartridge, the ingredients only coming in contact with each other 
(by the breaking of an interior tube) just previously to firing. At 
present the advantages of this plan are not very apparent, and pre- 
mature mixture often induces a dangerous explosion. Hellhoffite as 
employed for blasting consists of nitro-benzene 2 and nitric acid 
5 parts, or di-nitro-benzene 2 and nitric acid 3 parts; it has been 
employed in America with some success. Rack-a-rock, of which 
nearly a quarter of a million pounds were employed in 1885 for the 
removal of Hell Gate, is also on this principle, consisting of chlorate of 
potassium saturated with various fluid hydro-carbons. Bellite (nitrate 
of ammonium and nitro-benzene), roburite, and securite are explo- 
sives of this kind devised by other inventors. 

Although it would be inappropriate in these pages to enter upon 
the cordite controversy, a few lines may be devoted to the study of 
the explosive itself, which belongs to the blasting gelatin class, 
although differing from its progenitors in certain respects. Ballistite, 
as previously noted, is a ‘jelly’ prepared by dissolving the nitro- 
celluloses of the ‘ non-explosive’ kind—e.g. the ‘di’ and ‘mono’ 
varieties—in nitro-glycerin. Guncotton proper—viz. the tri-nitro- 
or explosive modification—being insoluble in nitro-glycerin, will not 
‘gelatinise’ in that way, and hence it cannot be so used for the 
manufacture of ballistite. But inasmuch as this—the tri-nitro— 
cotton is soluble in a fluid called acetone, which latter is also miscible 
with nitro-glycerin, it follows that if a mixture be made of these three, 
from.which the acetone is subsequently dissipated by evaporation, the 
remaining ‘jelly,’ or paste of nitro-glycerin and explosive guncotton, 
can be pressed or drawn into ‘cords’ or cylinders (upon the ‘ mac- 
earoni’ principle) suitable for cartridges, &c. Granting that the compo- 
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sition is equally safe to manufacture, store, and use, the @ priori 
reasoning would be altogether in favour of cordite being superior in 
explosive power to the blasting gelatins hitherto made; and the few 
crude experiments that the writer has yet been able to make tend, 
so far, to support that view. Still, both at Waltham and in the 
‘Courts,’ the cordite question being swbh judice, it is manifestly inex- 
pedient to deal with it in detail at the present moment. 

Returning to the general purview of modern explosives, it will be 
admitted that, of the elements of danger they involve, some remain 
unpleasantly obscure, and others, although fairly well known, are not 
yet nearly so well guarded against as they should be. 

For example, chlorates in mixed explosives, even when not also 
containing sulphur, &c., can never be relied upon as absolutely free 
from decomposition, incipient or pronounced, for more than a few 
weeks. Yet there is no compulsory rule limiting their use, or pro- 
tecting them by (a) the presence of alkalis, or (b) an ‘ envelope’ 
of shellac. 

Guncotton, in whatever condition it be stored, may, especially 
if imperfectly prepared, or if it contain an infinitesimal trace of free 
acid, develop a local decomposition of a most insidious kind, which, 
if not detected in time, leads inevitably to disaster. Anything 
approaching to an abnormal rise of temperature, however small, 
should be automatically indicated by the disposition of a few ‘ com- 
pensation’ maximum thermometers in connection with an electric 
alarm. Again, the nitro-cotton, when dry, in all forms is so ‘elec- 
trical’ that but very slight friction suffices to ‘ excite’ to a dangerous 
degree. The writer once witnessed a curious example of this, several 
ounces of the ‘soluble’ kind having been ignited by an electric spark 
caused merely by the rapid passage of a little mouse amongst the 
soft, warm, woolly material. 

One of the advantages—not always an unmixed blessing—of 
the ‘intense’ explosives of the day lies in the fact that they 
can be exploded in different ways, according to the work they have 
to perform. Both nitro-cotton and dynamite bear some rough 
usage without resenting it by exploding, and even when ignited in 
the open, burn away in a quiet, innocent manner. But compressed 
or confined in any way, if only by the flimsy iridescent film of a 
soap-bubble, a real detonic explosion takes place. It is just this 
property of explosion by sympathy, if the expression be permis- 
sible, which renders these substances so valuable—and dangerous, 
If a saucer be laid upon a board, and a lock of nitro-cotton upon the 
former, the cotton may be fired almost noiselessly by a spark, a hot 
wire, or even the ‘ detonation’ of a percussion cap. But carry a few 
strands from the cotton over the ‘ amorce’ of a toy pistol, ‘ confine’ the 
main portion by placing a penny on the top, or by pressing a wetted 
paper down upon it, and when the ‘amorce’ is fired, the explosion 
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of the cotton will be a violent one, the board probably being 
indented by fragments of the hitherto unharmed saucer. 

Similarly dynamite may be quietly ‘ fizzled’ away, or detonated 
forcibly, in sympathy with the impulse of a sharper initial explosion ; 
and it is this very sympathy which often, with explosions upon the 
large scale, leads to such disastrous consequences. It is just here 
that experts in explosives would sometimes be wise if they called 
into council the craftsmen of another and a gentler art. 

Musicians are well aware of the fact, if any note of the gamut 
be clearly sounded or sung within vibration range of any suitable 
musical instrument—say a harp, or piano—that the string, whichever 
it may be, tuned to the same note, will begin to sound upon its own 
account, or ‘respond’ asit is termed. If the singer then refrains from 
repeating the note he began with, but sings another one, the ‘ speak- 
ing’ string instantly relapses into silence, while another responds to 
the new note. In the same way an organ pipe will respond, as 
indeed will a vase, a hollow vessel with thin sides, or even an apart- 
ment, if the particular note to which they are respectively ‘ tuned ’ be 
first sounded. 

Now it will be noticed by many, that in constructing stores for 
the reception of explosives it is very much the fashion to build a 

"series of exactly the same dimensions, and to place them, with almost 
mathematical accuracy, at equal distances apart. They are filled 
with explosives; one day an ‘accident’ explodes their contents, and 
everybody is surprised when, despite the next building being ‘ much 
too far off,’ and with ‘intervening walls twelve feet thick,’ some 
or all the other stores blow up in due sequence. What other result 
could ensue? All the buildings are identical in size and capacity; 
hence the ‘ note’ sounded in the first—whether it be one of triumph 
or of tragedy—finds immediate ‘ response’ in No. 2, when, reinforced 
by a second explosion, the next store cannot do otherwise than follow 
the example of the other two; and so the mischief spreads. It is 
important to bear in mind that we are now dealing with the influence 
of sympathetic musical vibrations only, not with the mechanical 
impulse of a detonic tremor, or ‘jar.’ For it is assumed, in this 
case, that the buildings are so far apart and otherwise ‘ protected ’ that, 
if they are inharmonic,° the material in one cannot be fired simply 
by detonating the contents of another adjacent thereto. 

The foregoing proposition has its origin in some experiments 
with iodide of nitrogen and fulminate of mercury, in the course of 
which the writer found that small quantities of these sensitive 
explosives placed in ‘ sounding-boxes’ of precisely the same dimen- 
sions could be exploded by the detonation of one of them at greater 


5 In default of a better designation, the author proposes to call vessels, chambers, 
and buildings, ‘relatively harmonic,’ if a note sounded in one finds a ‘response’ in 
another, and ‘ relatively inharmonic’ when this does not occur. 
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distances from the detonator than, ceteris paribus, was possible in 
the open, or when in boxes (of other shapes) not ‘ relatively harmonic’ 
to the detonator-box. 

Returning to the subject of the influence of musical notes upon 
explosives, there is a question of some interest—and no little com- 
plexity—which deserves a moment’s attention. When an ‘ intense’ 
explosive is approaching its ‘ critical’ state, and its molecules there- 
fore are in a condition of very unstable equilibrium, the sudden emis- 
sion of a musical note will frequently bring matters to a climax and 
induce detonation. For instance, after several careful trials, it was 
found that of a certain sample of dry fulminate of mercury the lowest 
temperature at which it would explode was 342° Fahr., and portions 
exposed to a heat of 335° for some time, allowed to cool, and again 
heated to that degree (these alternations being several times repeated), 
remained without change. Yet particles of the same fulminate placed 
as before upon an iron plate, but at a temperature of from 310° to 
320° only, would generally explode sharply when certain notes were 
sounded near, upon a violin string or a cornet. With the human 
voice it was much more difficult to obtain an effect of this kind, but 
occasionally such an experiment would succeed. Similar results were 
noticed with most of the nitro-compounds, the blasting gelatins in- 
cluded, while chloride and iodide of nitrogen were frequently so ex- 
plodable at the ordinary temperature. As previously hinted, the sub- 
ject is too complex for all its bearings to be set down in a paragraph, 
or even an entire article; still, on one hypothesis, an explanation of 
the phenomenon might not be quite impossible. On the assumption 
that (in common with all other substances)—(a) The molecules of 
explosives were always in a condition of either linear vibration or 
spiral ‘swing ;’ (b) that the velocity of such oscillations was con- 
stant with each substance according to its composition; (c) that the 
amplitude or wave length thereof varied with the temperature ; 
it might not be unreasonable to suppose, as the oscillations extended 
until they approached the point of disruption, that the impact of 
sound-vibrations bearing some simple numerical relation to their own 
might carry those molecules too far, and thus precipitate their sever- 
ance. Without attempting to dogmatise on this point, it appears 
probable to the writer that a given (explosive) substance may be 
more readily detonated by a certain note ; for instance, with a‘ pitch’ 
wherein C (the third space in the treble clef) was represented by 528 
vibrations per second, the nitro series of explosives seemed, upon the 
whole, to be most influenced by the note F; the fulminates by the 
treble D ; and the upper Bp, on balance, more successfully detonated 
iodide of nitrogen than any other note. Still, too much importance 
should not be attached to this latter phase of the question. 

Nevertheless, if cordite, for instance, were largely employed and 
stored in India, and at a certain place it was ‘approaching its critical 
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temperature’ under the influence of the sun’s rays, might it not 
chance that a regimental band, as they passed the depdt, would blow 
themselves to atoms, with the National Anthem for their requiem ? 

A musical note, however, is not the only occult force capable of 
‘ influencing’ explosives to their destruction ; increased sensitiveness 
is, apparently, acquired by them when placed within the ‘ aroma’ of 
a magnetic field. Hence it is as well to remember that dynamos and 
dynamite are best at a very respectful distance from each other. 

So far the elements of danger have chiefly been brought into pro- 
minence; it will be well, therefore, to note at least one novel and 
practical method of lessening the risks now attending the storage of 
‘intense ’ explosives in large quantities. An old and popular lecture 
experiment will illustrate its principle. 

If a sonorous electric bell (duly connected with a battery outside) 
be suspended in the receiver of an air-pump and kept ringing, the 
sound will be heard in every part of a large room ; but as soon as the 
air in the globe is pumped out it dies away gradually, and becomes 
inaudible when a moderate vacuum has been obtained, the medium 
being too attenuated for the transmission of sound-waves. If instead 
of the bell a disc or small scale-pan containing a grain or two of any 
sensitive explosive be suspended under the globe, or allowed to rest 
upon a thick block of fine elastic india-rubber, the experiment may 
be made fully as instructive as well as more practical in its bearings. 
Let the explosive be iodide (or even chloride) of nitrogen, and the 
receiver be exhausted of air until the gauge shows that barometrical 
pressure has been reduced to not more than two inches; any kind of 
noise and detonation outside the receiver may then be made, without 
fear of exciting the explosive, whatever it may be, to the detonating 
point. No vibrations can reach it. Several small ‘charges’ of the 
same substance may be ‘ fired’ in the room, on the table, &c., within 
an inch of the glass; they will fail to ‘ send off’ the explosive in the 
vacuum. 

On the large scale there need be no difficulty inapplying this princi- 
ple for the safe storage of any quantity of dynamite, ballistite, cordite, 
fulminates, et hoc genus omne. But the details of the suggestion 
could scarcely be set forth satisfactorily without the aid of somewhat 
elaborate illustrations. The preceding notes, crude and incomplete 
as they may be, should at least be sufficient to point out a few of 
the unsuspected dangers of modern explosives, and to indicate the 
means of preventing them. Some of the latter will certainly have to 
be adopted at Waltham, if public confidence in that establishment 
is to be restored, and Enfield enabled to sleep in peace for the 
future, 

WENTWORTH LasCELLES-ScoTT. 





LOVE 


ALL through the human tragedy, now passing, as there be many ob- 
servant persons ready to affirm, through its last scenes, one motive 
has ever been most powerful, one influence ever at work—love between 
man and woman, wherein may be traced to a common source the 
noblest actions and the darkest crimes, the highest happiness and 
the utmost woe. 

It is the great divide—the watershed whence, nourished by the 
self-same clouds, flow streams in opposite courses ; some short, impe- 
tuous, lashing themselves in the fury of countless cataracts; others 
tranquil and leisurely, winding through all sorts of pleasant scenes ; 
some hurrying to lose themselves in the abysmal gloom of polar seas, 
others spreading into useful waterways before they are received on 
the jewelled bosom of the southern main. But for the suspicion 
justly attached to metaphor, all sorts of pretty things might be said 
to expand this illustration of love as a watercourse; for, as a river 
flowing within natural bounds is the type of all that is useful and 
fertilising, most destructive and least of all forces to be controlled 
when it exceeds them, so is love within sweet restraint the most en- 
nobling of human passions, the most hurtful when it breaks away ; 
and as water, the symbol of purity, is of all objects the most loath- 
some when it is fouled, so love, the fount of poetry in all ages, the 
inspiring theme in every romance, the pole-star of chivalry, has not 
seldom run to dregs so obscene that wholesome men and women 
searce can look thereon, and speak of it not at all. 

‘But surely,’ sensible people may be saying, ‘ you are not going 
to attempt a treatise on this old, old business! Surely all that can 
be said, and a great deal more than ought to be said, has been heard 
over and over again, in every metre and in every tongue! Is your 
experience so varied or so fresh that we shall hear from you something 
that others have failed to make plain ?’ 

The answer is not the vainglorious one that anything is the 
property of him who says it last and best, but that those have written 
best of battles who could show no scars, and the best doctor for 
dipsomaniacs is not he who drinks deepest and oftenest, It may be 
claiming too much to assert that he is best fitted to treat of love 
who has never lost his heart, but it may be confidently held that he 
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roust have found it again before he can hope to throw fresh light on 
such a bewildering subject. When Alphonse Karr gave up writing 
novels and took to gardening literature, some of his admirers remon- 
strated with him. His reply was not without suspicion of affectation. 
‘Ah!’ said he, ‘as soon as I gave up living romance, I ceased to 
write it. To forbid all but lovers in esse to write about love would 
be to put amorous literature in such hazard as might prove fatal to 
its popularity. Howbeit, even though it were admitted that all has 
not yet been spoken about love, that the last word has still to be said, 
and that much that has been said will find listeners to its repetition, 
what fires are spread beneath the cinders underfoot! Least of all 
subjects will a man be credited with dealing with this oneimpersonally. 
If one is seen with a hat in his hand, everybody jumps to the con- 
clusion that it fits his head; even so, one discussing the phenomena of 
passion will be suspected of advertising his own experience. Yet, 
after all, what middle-aged citizen need be ashamed of possessing 


tender remembrance ? 
Fuge suspicari 
Cujus octavum trepidavit setas 
Claudere lustrum, 


The past is done with, but its failing light still lingers in the sky it 
ence filled ; the heat of noon is gone, but some rosy beams are still 
reflected from the heights whence we have taken our unwilling way. 


Ah! suns that shone with radiance so divine; ah! breezes that once 
filled the. groves with whispers so full of meaning ; ah! ribbons so gay, 
dresses so white, eyes so soft, lips so musical, which of us have sighed 
for immortality, save that therein these might be for ever as once 
they were—nay, as we were then firmly convinced they would be? 

For most of us love has been, as for thousands of our fellow- 
ereatures it is at this moment, the light in all the landscape. Green 
tree and floating cloud, sunburnt heath and bending shore, leafless 
wood and sighing stream—no one can have felt the aspects and moods 
of Nature in all their mystery to whom such scenes have not furnished 
the setting of one jewel, the shrine of one saint. Nor is it Arcadian 
beauty only that amorous association prevails to hallow and endear. 
There are terrors for travellers in rural England more hurtful to peace 
than Claude Duval or the Dragon of Wantley; on every hand are 
spread the affronts of those up-to-date ogres Beecham, Carter, and the 
purveyors of patent soap and cheap furniture. It may be that 
hereafter Love may even hang his glamour over an advertisement of 
liver pills, It has already sanctified far other than secluded country 
scenes. The town, with all its turmoil, ugliness and mud, is thickly 
set with soft memories—flaring gas-lamps, Christmastide shops, 
flashing cabs, these are the furniture of many a thrilling picture of 
the past. 

Now, it would be vain to ask the readers of modern fiction to 
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accept this proposition were it to be illustrated by no more than 
examples from everyday experience—from the humdrum routine of 
love affairs circumscribed by the well-known and well-honoured 
conduct of English maidens of birth. To do so would carry con- 
viction to no contemporary mind, saturated with suggestion from 
such transactions as those between the Tenor and the Boy. A 
writer, it would seem, t~ touch the criterion of his tenth thousand, 
must adorn his pages with such pimenté incident as could never, 
under existing conditions, have happened, and ought never, under any 
conditions, to take place. But, in sober truth, there is no occasion 
for endowing the hero of romantic passion with exemption from all 
the trammels of social order and honourable obligation. The first 
respectable citizen who passes down the street shall serve the purpose 
of illustrating the older manner of love, as distinguished from love 
& la mode, as it has been set forth by certain lady novelists; for it 
is often the office of a homely countenance to mask a stirring life 
story, and Eros in passing carves no peculiar outlines—stamps no 
special proof-mark on the mien. 

Look, my elderly and portly friend, unmoved if you can, on 
that street door, differing no whit to the carnal eye from a score of 
doors on either hand. For you it has a significance such as no other 
painted and varnished panels ever bore or can hereafter bear. 

For you it was, in those far-off years, alternately the portal of 
paradise, which, turning on well-oiled hinge, admitted you to worship 
the divinity within; and the frowning gate of the enchanted tower, 
barring you from the presence of your heart’s princess. It became a 
greater test of your courage to pull that bell than it had been to lead 
a midnight escalade on the enemy’s redoubt; nay, as you stood on 
the doorstep and imagined that all the eyes from all the neighbour- 
ing houses were concentrated on your cowering form, you felt how 
much less had been the strain on your nerves had they been foemen’s 
rifles levelled on you. It was partly conscience that made you 
tremble, for at the very time you uttered those audacious vows you 
must have known that the least candid estimate of your prospects 
must have exposed the extreme improbability of your ever being in 
a position to fulfil them. 

However, it all came right in the end; and now you feel no 
shame to talk over this experience with that lady whom sundry irre- 
sponsible morsels in your establishment address as ‘mamma;’ to 
whom, also, you are wont to address occasional observations (the 
reverse of querulous, of course) upon the waat of variety in luncheon 
dishes and the general fallibility of human cooks as ministers to 
domestic enjoyment. 

Or, as is just as likely, this affair did not come right in the end. 
but, according to your judgment in those far-off days, utterly, 
deplorably, and irremediably wrong. Hands once clasped so closely 
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fell unlocked ; lips, that had found means of expression more perfect 
than speech, were for ever severed, and eyes that knew so well how 
to sound each other’s depths mingled their light no more. That 
which you had pledged your soul were impossible has come to pass, 
and life, it is found, can be endured, even enjoyed, although its 
lights and shadows fall on your separate paths. There is no blame 
for either of you: no need for humiliation because circumstances 
could not be overcome: lovers must part, and there is no shame for 
them except they part in treason. Vows? yes, but how many vows 
are breathed that may never be fulfilled? Who would not have 
thought better of Jephthah if he had spared his luckless daughter ? 
Were there reproaches? well, they need not be revived ; bitterness ? 
what cause to stir its ashes ? coldness ? do not all solid bodies obey 
the law of radiation? And as you doff your Lincoln and Bennett 
(by the by, you go to the ‘Stores’ now, don’t you? ) to that middle- 
aged, buxom lady driving down Knightsbridge in a handsome landau, 
you feel, perhaps, that it is better for both of you that she is not, at 
this moment, dependent on an income which you have never hitherto 
found more than sufficient for decent bachelorhood. Yet every time 
you pass that door in Gobemouche Street you feel a tightness about 
the chest: you seem to see it as it was that night when you were 
allowed to see her home from the play under the fitful gaslight, 
when the streets were pale with winter; a slender white figure 
stands smiling and blushing on the threshold ; ecod! but it was a 
fine thing to be young and full of hope. It was—it always will be— 
a fine thing to have perfect confidence in another; to feel assured in 
spite of trembling knees and halting voice—in spite of an over- 
whelming sense of unwortbiness—that you are the man in the 
world of that other; when no experience, either your own or of 
anyone else, suggests a shade of suspicion that you can ever be other- 
wise to each other than you are now. There is many a one, I 
suppose, who has never been in this irrational condition, but, by the 
same token, he does not know what it is to love. 

Does it bring you happiness to recall, as you hurry citywards 
past this door, the tremulous joy you once experienced there? One 
would say it should, for you have met with no joy to compare with it 
since; nothing has ever made this world seem such a glorious place 
to live in, It is strange, then, that your feelings should find ex- 
pression, not in a smile, but ina sigh. Ah! that is the worst of it. 
The penalty for having tasted unmixed happiness is that, after it is 
over, one remains subject to the visits of ghosts; not vulgar 
ghosts in conventional white sheets, but revenants much less easy to 
avoid, 

Are there no phantoms but such as come 

By night from the darkness that wraps the tomb ? 
A sound, a scent, or a whispering breez= 

Can summon up mighticr far than these. 
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Nevertheless we will not suspect you, my middle-aged friend, of 
harbouring under that convexity of broadcloth any shame because 
once you passed that way. You know that it has been the finest 
time of your life, when you and the lady on the other side of that 
door believed that no sound should creak through the solemn pines, 
the eagles forget to soar, the wild-horse cease to skim the plain, the 
Alpine peaks be level again, the ocean should lose its roar, before 
either of you could change. That is the invariable and indispensable 
mental condition of lovers ; for it has been well said that all is over 
with love the moment one of the two has admitted to imagination 
the possibility of change. To harbour for one instant the thought, 
‘when I shall have ceased to love,’ is in itself to have ceased to 
love. 

This blind reliance must have its end, of course; whether that 
end come, as happily it not seldom does, by transition into a calmer 
but not less firm confidence, mutual life-long dependence and inter- 
change of hopes and fears, or, as must often happen, through im- 
penetrable maze of circumstance, whereby two paths are laid further 
and ever further apart, or by failing constancy in one orother. Come 
as it may, not less surely does the end wait on passionate love, but 
never let him who has passed through it feel shame that once, at 
least, his own being, his selbst, has been as nothing to himself 
compared with another. 

Distance, it is commonly said, lends enchantment, and so no 
doubt it does to ugly things, but it destroys much of the charm of 
loveliness. The plumage of a magpie, at a distance, is sheer black 
and white; near at hand it is full of exquisite iridescence. Unless 
the past is often brought to mind, all but the rude outlines pass 
away from remembrance, the infinite gradations of hope and dis- 
appointment, apprehension and reward become merged in cold light 
and shade. Happy, therefore, is he who can rest. his thoughts long 
and often on the past ; even if he has suffered loss, let him not shrink 
from the pain of recalling his departed from the shades. What 
though summer flowers be dead and dry leaves whirl about the track, 
let him pace the old paths and listen to the voice that used to stir 
him so deeply ; while life lasts he will never, never again hear any- 
thing half as sweet. 

Not less occasion is there for the office of memory if destiny has 
shaped itself according to his desires and another's life been com- 
mitted to his conduct. Passion must die; not, in his case, done to 
death by violence of perfidy or cruel atrophy of forbidding years, but 
laid in state on an honoured, flowery bier, dead all the same, but 
surely never to be forgotten. It is good for the man to go over every 
incident in its course, for the remembrance of it will sweeten all the 
atmosphere of his home, as rose leaves and lavender, harvested in 
sunny days, breathe fragrance in the rooms of careful housewives. 
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To prescribe the deliberate exercise of recollection in matters of 
such delicate texture may seem to imply a frigid diagnosis, but there 
is nothing surer than this, that memory, like all other faculties, re- 
quires training to prevent it becoming sluggish, and it is impossible 
to believe that love matches would so often end in failure if the early 
hours had not been forgotten. 


Love and sorrow twins were born 
On a sunny, show’ry morn ; 
’*T was in pride of April weather, 
When it shone and showered together. 


Sorrow must come, if not betimes, at least in time. It is sorrow 
for the man to watch the thick sunny hair grow thin and grey, and 
envious lines creep over the smooth brow and soft cheeks, but 
such sorrow will but deepen the wells: of love if his memory is not 
allowed to play him false, and he can still see the lovely countenance 
that shone upon him years ago. 

A quick memory for these things confers another power for good ; 
it keeps us in sympathy with the young: we fogies, who 


Lean on the walls and bask before the sun, 
Chiefs who no more in bloody fights engage, 
But, wise through time and narrative with age, 


live our lives and loves over again in theirs. A jejune compensation, 
as some may think, for growing old, but, mark you ! it is the only one. 
Every man who lives must grow old. It is plain prudence to make his 
age as little irksome to himself as possible, and the surest way to that 
is to find interest in the loves, the hopes, the ambition of younger 
people, This is far beyond a man’s power unless he remembers 
his own youth, and memory will go to sleep unless it is often 
exercised. 

Even books will fail of half their charm unless they appeal to a 
mind stored with vivid pictures of the past. Let us revive two 
love passages from opposite social poles, and mark how people have 
variously carried themselves through the vailey of fire. 

The first episode shall be one of the last scenes of English knight- 
errantry. 

It is a balmy night in June 1625; the old sleepy town of Amiens 
is late astir ; the windows of the Citadel are ablaze, for a great féte 
is being held there to celebrate the baptism of the eldest son of the 
Duc de Chaulnes, Governor of Picardy. Sweet strains of dance-music 
float out upon the still air, and a constant stream of heavily gilt 
coaches is setting down the wealthiest and highest born of the subjects 
of King Louis. Here and there, too, may be seen some of the new- 
fangled sedan chairs, that are to have in after years so great a vogue 
in Paris and London. Among the crowd of onlookers there are 
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English soldiers who view these vehicles with some disfavour, mur- 
muring that it is shameful to see men obliged to act the part of beasts 
of burden. The torches of the linkmen add variety to the scene, but, 
in truth, they are superfluous, for the full moon bathes the red roofs, 
grey walls and winding streets of the old town in melting splendour. 
The flower of French nobility is gathered here, and the royal liveries 
line the pavement, though the Monarch himself is absent. For 
Louis the Just remains in his capital, indisposed, it is said, in body, 
but still more disquieted in spirit, on account of the incautious 
coquetry of his Queen. He has allowed her to set out in company 
of his Queen-Mother, Marie de’ Medici, and his sister, Henrietta 
Maria, who is to be conducted in royal state to the frontier, which 
she will leave as the bride of England. Meanwhile Richelieu is ever 
at the ear of Louis—Richelieu the implacable, ever bearing in mind 
the slight put by Anne of Austria on his pretension to her love, watch- 
ful to report to the King every fresh instance of his consort’s levity, 
and madden him with jealousy of the brilliant English cavalier who 
has been paying audacious court to the Queen of France. 

The triumphal train has been delayed in Amiens, owing to the 
temporary illness of the Queen-Mother, which is luckily not serious 
enough to interfere with merrymaking. Anne, lodged in a private 
house standing in a large garden on the banks of the Somme, is re- 
joicing in a short reprieve from the oppressive ceremony of the French 
Court. It is a delicious novelty for her to feel that every movement, 
word and look need not be regulated by remorseless etiquette. There 
are watchful eyes about her, of course—she knows that ; but it is much 
to have escaped for a few days from the cold, disapproving looks of 
the King and the malignant vigilance of his Minister. Her spirits 
rise, her eyes dance with laughter; not since she was a girl has she 
felt. such happiness as now, when the beautiful, gallant Buckingham 
leads her out to open the ball in the Citadel. 

It was ascene of magnificence such as we, in the dingy, declining 
years of the nineteenth century, can hardly realise; for those were 
the days when men vied with women in brilliance of raiment. Even 
in sober England, the costume of the Court, so soon to be overcast 
by the cold twilight of the Protectorate, shone forth with sunset 
splendour. 

One might moralise at length upon the ethics of Buckingham’s 
extravagance, with due regard to events at that time impending over 
the English monarchy, and others to descend later like fire from 
heaven (or elsewhere) upon the social system of France ; but one may 
dismiss for the moment remembrance of the misery of multitudes 
and the grievous taxation of the unprivileged classes, in order to enjoy 
the pageant prepared by the young English Duke—that master of 
Heyadorpétrevca—of magnificent expense. 

Buckingham had gathered round him what was probably the most 
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splendid train that ever followed a subject on a political mission—in 
Europe, at least, where splendour is less spontaneous thanin the East, 
Three coaches, velvet-lined and loaded outside with gold lace, each 
with six coachmen and eight horses, besides fifty riding horses, had 
been conveyed from London to Paris for the Duke’s use, and for his per- 
sonal suite of eight peers, six cadets of noble houses, and twenty-four 
knights. Besides these, the Duke brought twenty privy gentlemen, 
twelve pages, seven grooms of the chamber, two chefs-de-cuisine and 
twenty-five second cooks, with seventeen grooms to attend on the 
cooks, forty-five cellarers and scullions, twenty-four footmen, six 
huntsmen with twelve attendant grooms, six riders with eight grooms, 
besides thirty chief women and fourteen under-housemaids. There 
were also twenty-two watermen, as was held to befit the Lord High 
Admiral of England, habited in light blue taffeta, embroidered with 
gold anchors and coronets, and with the arms of Villiers—on a field 
argent, a scarlet cross charged with five golden scallop shells. Lastly, 
there was a band of no less than one hundred and sixty musicians. 
Each of the other nobles, cadets and knights, had his private following 
of six or seven pages and as many footmen. It was a madcap expe- 
dition, planned solely with the object of exceeding the magnificence 
of the French King’s Court, and even if it be true, as was said, that 
the whole company, numbering between six and seven hundred, were 
clothed and maintained at Buckingham’s charges, we know that it 
was the people of England and Scotland who had been drawn upon to 
fill his purse. 

Buckingham, as Nature had made him the handsomest, made 
himself the most gorgeous individual in this company. He had 
brought witn him, we are told, on his mission to France, a wardrobe 
of twenty-seven suits, in wearing which he was ‘ manacled, fettered, 
and imprisoned with jewels.’ At the Citadel ball he chose to wear a 
suit of uncut white velvet, set all over, both doublet and cloak, with 
diamonds valued at 80,000/., besides a great feather encrusted with 
diamonds, and other diamonds on his sword, girdle, hatband and 
spurs. 

The ball in the Citadel was still at its height, for it was little 
past midnight, yet two, at least, of the most notable personages in 
the room had withdrawn, pleading for excuse that one of them—a 
lady—was overcome by the heat and must retire to rest. So it has 
come to pass that a group of half a dozen people, dressed with fairy 
magnificence, were sitting together on the terrace overlooking the 
Somme, listening to the nightingales. The moonlight, throwing 
deep shadows across the trellised paths, and reflected in soft splendour 
from the placid stream, sparkled with frosty lustre from innumerable 
diamonds with which their clothes were covered. You would have 
declared, could you have seen them, that they were more beautiful 
than earthly beings ever were—that they must be angels. Nay— 
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lower than the angels, these ; creatures, indeed, of the self-same flesh 
and blood—of the same wants and desires—as millions of human 
beings who, at that moment, in France and England were in sore 
straits for the necessaries of life. 

After sitting awhile they rose and strolled through the fragrant 
night along the river-side. Two of them—the tall cavalier clad in 
white and the sunny-haired nymph in pale blue satin—separated 
from the others, and turned along a pleached alley leading to the 
shades of a lofty elm grove. 

Who shall divine what transpired there ? Who shall imagine the 
passionate entreaty of Buckingham, who, often as he had made love 
before, now bowed for the first time to its imperious power ? Whether 
it was groundless fear, or anguish of parting, or actual dread of the 
Duke’s violence that forced from the French Queen that historic 
scream, will never now be known; nor whether the promptness of 
M. de Putanges was welcome to her, as, drawn sword in hand, he 
dashed into the thicket to succour the mistress he was charged never 
to let out of his sight. Buckingham’s steel leapt from the scabbard, 
too, and blood would have been shed, had not the Queen thrown her- 
self between her lover and her equerry. Why has no painter ever 
chosen this scene? Moonlight, dewy sward, indistinct trees, gorgeous 
raiment—above all the superlative beauty of Anne of Austria and the 
much daring Duke—surely these afford material for such a picture as 
might make an artist’s fame. 

Yes; Buckingham loved the Queen of France—his love for her 
was the deepest feeling that ever stirred his proud heart or occupied 
his selfish, scheming brain. The chivalry with which he faced mortal 
risk for Anne’s sake won her fancy in return. When at last he be- 
came convinced that. the social barrier between an English subject 
and a French Queen was impassable, he resolved that at least his 


vengeance 
Should send vibration down the chord of time 


Unto its junction with eternity, 


and it was Buckingham, nominally the King’s favourite, virtually the 
ruler of Britain, who declared war with France, ingloriously quenched 
in the bloody disasters of La Rochelle. 

But if this picture of romantic gallantry is to be understood, a 
companion canvas must be spread with gloomier pigment. While 
these brave deeds were a-doing at Amiens, there sat alone, in the 
melancholy magnificence of Burghley-on-the-Hill, another woman, 
hardly less fair than Anne of Austria, and possessing a better title to 
Buckingham’s regard than she. This gay, self-seeking cavalier was 
very affectionate towards his wife in a graceful, careless fashion, but 
affection is far too tepid a term for her feelings towards him. When 
Buckingham went with Prince Charles on his mission of knight- 
errantry to the Spanish Court, doting old King James sent a lavish 
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supply of jewels for the adornment of ‘ Baby Charles’ and ‘ Steenie,’ ! 
with a letter to Buckingham, in which he said : 


As for thee, my sweet gossip, I send thee a fair table diamond, which I would 
have given thee before if thou would have taken it, for wearing in thy hat or 
where thou pleasest; and if my Baby will spare thee two long diamonds in form 
of an anchor, with the pendent diamond, it were fit for an admiral to wear, and 
he hath enough better jewels for his mistress, though he has of thine own, thy 
good old jewel, thy three Pindars diamonds, thy picture case I gave Kate, and the 
great diamond chain I gave her, who would have sent thee the last pin she had, if I 
had not staid her. 


Poor Kate! she has fallen into shade between her restless mother- 
in-law’s political activity and her attractive husband’s escapades and 
extravagance, and makes no figure at all in history; yet what record 
of her remains bears witness to her loveliness—a lovely, lovable 
woman, trustful and, when deceived, marvellously forgiving. She fell 
ill through grief at the reports of Buckingham’s gallantries in Madrid : 
nay, he himself seems not to have scrupled to make known to her 
some part of his infidelity, doubtless with parade of extenuating cir- 
eumstance. This is how she wrote to him from her sick-bed. 


And where you say it is too great a punishment for a greater offender than 
you hope you are, dear heart, how severe God had been pleased to deal with me, 
it had been for my sins and not yours ; for truly you are so good a man that, but 
for one sin, you are not so great an offender, only your loving women so well. 
But I hope God has forgiven you, and I am sure you will not commit the like 
again ; and God has laid a great aflliction on me by this absence; and I trust God 
will send: me life, and Mall too [their daughter], that you shall enjoy us both; 
for I am sure God will bless us both for your sake ; and I cannot express the infinite 
affection I bear you; but for God’s sake believe me that there was never woman 
loved man as I do you. 


But both these scenes are from the chased work on the bright 
side of the shield ; the lives of all the actors were easy and prosperous, 
their misfortunes no more than was wanted to give relief to their 
own graceful persons. It is when we turn to the other side that man 
is found hopelessly in debt to his partner by a long accumulation of 
injustice, which centuries of retributive jilting would not wipe out. 
For if to woman’s account must be laid coquetries hardly to be 
distinguished from deception, and fickleness closely akin to falsehood, 
she must be acquitted of the cold cruelty of desertion, ‘En général,’ 
said Voisenon, ‘les femmes sont plus inconstantes, et les hommes 
plus infidéles ;’ the distinction may seem so delicate as to be scarcely 
worth arguing—what does it concern us whether Ahmed’s beard 
or Mahomed’s be the longer? But it is a subject for grave reflec- 


' It is stated in a letter from Mr. Meade to Sir Martin Steeleville that jewels to 
the value of 600,0007. had been sent from the Tower to Prince Charles and Bucking- 


ham in Spain. The Prince’s travelling expenses on this expedition amounted to 
50,0272. 
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tion how much more serious the consequences of desertion are to a 
woman than of jilting to a man. Nature and modern society are 
rivals in harshness in this matter; the law lumbers up with what 
clumsy reparation may be wrung from the stronger party for breach 
of promise, but woe be to the woman who attempts by her own act to 
repair the injustice and avenge her wrongs. An instance of this kind, 
which occurred in a town in the south of Scotland during 1893, is too 
sombre in its misery, too pathetic in the helpless circumstances of the 
injured girl, too awful in the act she was driven to commit, to be 
allowed to slumber in the records of the local courts; but it must be 
told under feigned names. 

A time-expired soldier who, for the purpose of this narrative, may 
pass under the much-borrowed name of Smith—Archibald Smith— 
returned from India in the spring of 1893 and obtained employment 
in his native town. A smart, handsome fellow, all the smarter and 
handsomer for his military training, and still young, was not likely 
to want either the disposition or the opportunity for love-making ; 
nor did he lose much time in looking about him. The vernal 
equinox had not arrived before he was keeping company with a pretty 
girl—a mill-hand in the town. One may easily imagine what went 
on; how proud Jessie was of her good-looking lover, how lordly he 
looked compared with the toil-stained artisans or the clumsy-footed 
ploughmen who mustered from the country at the fairs. His talk 
was worth listening to, for he told her of foreign countries and great 
cities, and she loved to hear of something outside the narrow round of 
her daily toil. Jessie was an orphan, just turned seventeen, with no 
household duties to detain her after her day’s work was done, How light 
that work seemed now, with the evening before her to be spent with her 
lover in the darkling meadow beside theriver! Life was very bright 
to Jessie just then. They had the whole long summer before them, and 
in the autumn, at the great Rood Fair, Archie was to make her his wife. 

Poor Jessie! that promise threw her off her guard, never a very 
vigilant one, perhaps, for she had no mother to warn and watch 
her, no very pure moral atmosphere to breathe, and the zones of 
some Scottish maidens are but loosely bound. But she felt safe 
with Archie—sure no truer heart than his had ever beat, no kinder 
eyes had ever looked into hers, and he had that way with him— 
that lordly air of mastery which men acquire under command—to 
which women find it so sweet to submit. Besides, whatever might 
take place now, there was the sure prospect of a neat little home 
of her own before winter; her own good man to care for her and 
be cared for; no more trudging in the bitter cold of morning to the 
clattering mill; relief from the endless chatter of rough and reckless 
fellow-workers. Well, the weary old tragedy was played once more ; 
the swain was fain and the nymph was frail. Jessie began anxiously 
to count the months before the Rood Fair. 
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The light had not broadened far over April skies before there 
came a change. Not in Jessie, poor girl; she was as fond as ever, 
but Archie seemed no longer the same. Jessie could no longer 
reckon on finding him at the evening tryst; often she had to 
return alone to her lodgings, drearier than ever now. It required 
all the brightness of the coming Rood Fair to prever’ her falling 
into despondency. At last the crisis came. Complaint had its 
rejoinder in impatient speech; reproaches were met with cruel 
recrimination ; the girl who had given all she had was bidden to 
expect nothing in return. The last caress had been exchanged, the 
last tender word spoken between Archie and Jessie, and they parted. 
But not for ever! One more terrible meeting was to take place, but 
the time was not yet. 

All through that glorious summer of 1893—such a summer of 
joyous skies and generous sun as once in a generation comes to reveal 
to these saturated isles what a brave thing summer may be—Jessie 
bore her shame alone. With ever lessening comfort she went to her 
daily work—her only means of support—not laughing and chatter- 
ing as of yore, but with drooping gait and listless mien. Many a 
time she lingered on the bridge, fixing her heavy eyes on the dark 
stream, which there runs smooth and deep before the foaming plunge 
over the mill-weir. Human courage has often failed under a 
lighter sorrow than hers. Strong men have often flung away their 
lives in the bitterness of disappointed love. But Jessie had lost far 
more than the precious flattery of preference and the priceless repose 
of confidence. At the very outset of womanhood she beheld her life 
ruined, her means of subsistence interrupted if not lost, bodily an- 
guish at hand, and beyond—the years stretching out in solitary, 
stormy gloom. Yet day after day she endured, till one morning 
there smote upon her ears a hideous piece of news. Hitherto, though 
parted from Archie, he had been her Archie still ; she had mourned 
for him as one mourns the absence of a loved one; she thought him 
cruel ; but hope dies hard, and still she instinctively looked forward to 
the Rood Fair, when her wrong would surely be righted. There could 
be no such injustice under heaven as that she should be left to bear 
alone the burden of their common sin. But now they told her 
Archie was betrothed to another; that the very next Sunday their 
banns were to be proclaimed in the parish church, and that the 
wedding was fixed to take place inthe week of the Rood Fair—the 
very week that had been fixed for her own marriage. 

Heaven knows the anguish of that poor soul. It turned all the 
springs of that yielding, frail nature to bitterness. Such discipline 
as comes from a harsh, lonely life, and hard work, the orphan had 
received in full measure, but not the training that teaches forgiveness 
of injury. Blind with woe, racked with bodily pain, who shall adjust 
the measure of her guilt in what followed? Who shall judge what 
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place there was in that distracted mind, save for the one thought— 
‘He shall not marry that other’? 

She found plenty of her own sex to sympathise with her. There 
are in every town plenty of victims of man’s perfidy, ready to suggest 
means of vengeance against the common enemy. She had read 
somewhere, or somebody had told her, of the frightful potency of 
vitriol. One day aneighbour said that Archie Smith was in the next 
street, going from house to house, inviting people to his wedding. 
The fiend was too strong for her. Snatching up an empty bottle, 
she hurried to a store not far off and asked for some sulphuric acid. 
They told her it could not be poured into a bottle without a funnel, 
which was not forthcoming. Returning with a teacup, she obtained 
some of the deadly fluid, and with trembling steps went to the street 
named, and waited. Not for long; she saw the figure she had learnt 
to know so well in the warm gloamings—the figure of him on whom 
she had not set eyes for months. Ah! what a meeting after so long 
a parting. No need to dwell on it; the poor demented sufferer 
finished her purpose, and her betrayer will bear to the grave the 
marks of his terrible punishment. 

The trial followed with righteous certainty. The prisoner pled 
guilty. The judge, in passing a sentence tempered with mercy, said 
_he saw how great had been the provocation, but that the courts 
existed for the very purpose of checking people taking the law into 
their own hands or attempting to avenge their own wrongs.” Jessie’s 
child was born in prison. In France she would doubtless have been 
acquitted, and left the court amid the acclamation of thousands. In 
this country, luckily, we order our sympathy more decorously. 

What a fuss, it may be thought, to make over the disreputable 
amour of a mill-girl! What an absurd parallel to draw between this 
gutter profligacy and the romantic devotion of Buckingham to the 
Queen of France! The parallel, sir, is perfect, save that in the seven- 
teenth-century instance the aristocratic lover slaked his vengeance 
with the blood of thousands shed in unavailing war between two 
great countries, and in that of yesterday a ruined and deserted girl 
destroyed only the features of her false lover. The incentive to both 
crimes was disappointed love—proof, if proof were needed, that peer 
and peasant are equally at the mercy of le petit dieu, dont les yeux 
sont cachés et les fesses sont & décowvert ; that it is literally true that 
love, like death, enters with impartial foot the beggar’s cabin and the 
king’s tower. 

Still, notwithstanding the sorrow, the suffering, the crimes which 
have their source in love, life would be a dingy scene without it ; 
faultle ssness, could it be attained, might prove insipid after the bitter- 
sweet of human frailty; there is a rhythmic charm in imperfection 
which clockwork regularity would destroy ; just as in chess perfect 

2 Dumfries Herald, October 4, 1893. 
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play would put an end to the interest, for Stanton declares that, if 
neither player made a mistake, every game must end in a draw, 
Human nature, for which the angels have to weep so much, most 
often approaches perfection in the self-forgetfulness and absolute 
trust of love between man and woman. Everyone agrees that this 
love brings as much pain to mortals as pleasure, yet there are few 
unready to encounter the hazard of it, and that it is of all things 
most prized is proved by its presence in every work of fiction as the 
mainspring of an ideal world. The amazing hold maintained by 
novels over the popular fancy, almost to the exclusion of all other 
literature except newspapers, suggests the belief that the frank 
paganism of ‘Ionica’ finds harbour behind many a demure counten- 
ance : 
You promise heavens free from strife, 
Pure truth and perfect change of will ; 
But sweet, sweet is this human life, 
So sweet, I fain would breathe it still; 


Your chilly stars I can forego, 
This warm kind world is all I know. 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 





THE PROPOSED NILE RESERVOIR 


I 
THE DEVASTATION OF NUBIA 


IN an article which appeared in the last (May) number of this Review, 
Sir Benjamin Baker, a distinguished engineer, has done his best to 
vindicate the proposed scheme of turning Lower Nubia into a reservoir 
for the benefit of Middle and Lower Egypt. He discreetly confines 
his estimate of the damage which the execution of this plan will cause 
to the loss of the temples and inscriptions at Phil, and most of his 
adversaries have been content to confine their opposition to the same 
ground. 

But, as Sir Benjamin Baker and his friends say, they court ‘the 
fullest and most unbiassed discussion,’ it is well to insist that the loss 
to archeology and the violation to sentiment caused by the submer- 
ging of Phil are not the only elements in the question, as was stated 
last month in the adjoining article—the whole of Lower Nubia will be 
put under water. The flourishing little town of Shelal, containing 
perhaps 1,000 people, with their houses, stores, farms, palm trees, &c., 
must be sacrificed ; so must all the dwellings and little farms on both 
sides of the Nile for fifty miles at least, and perhaps as far as the 
turn of the river at Korosko. 

There is not one word in Sir Benjamin Baker's article about the 
ruthless expatriation of thg inhabitants of all this district. And for 
what purpose ? For the enriching of the population of another province! 
What is to be done with all these poor Nubians? They cannot be 
driven up into the desert, nor is it shown where any new land can be 
found for them ; if they are to be quartered on the inhabitants of 
Middle or Lower Egypt, the discontent of both exiles and hosts will 
go far to counterbalance the advantages of a larger water supply. 
Moreover, with submerging of houses and farms will follow the ruin 
of many other temples, upon which the article in question is silent. 
What about Debot, Dakkeh, Kalabsheh, Gartass, Tehfa, Dendur, at 
all of which are picturesque historic ruins, not thoroughly explored, 
and inscriptions not yet adequately copied? In the same country 
there are, doubtless, many inscribed stones, and in the tombs of Coptic 
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Christians many papyrus rolls of the greatest value, yet to be dis- 
covered. All this area, so precious to archeology, is to be sunk under 
the water. The material mischief, however, both actual and prospec- 
tive, will be enormous quite apart from questions of sentiment. A 
considerable number of harmless people are to be turned out of their 
homes, without any provision being proposed for their support, not 
to say any consideration taken of their feelings. 
And for what? Our author tells us (p. 866) that 


As to the absolute necessity for the construction of a reservoir with the least 


possible delay no shadow of doubt was expressed by any member of the Com- 
mission. 


Fortunately, he goes on to explain this absolute necessity. Will the 
reader believe that it amounts simply to this: an estimated gain to 
the State of 750,000/. yearly, and of ten times that amount to the 
cultivators of Lower Egypt? It is not pretended that this population 
is in want: it is not true that there is any want in Egypt ; the people 
never were so prosperous since Ptolemaic times : the absolute necessity 
of the engineers is simply the stand-point of greed on the part of the 
State, perhaps of certain bondholders, doubtless of the farmers in Lower 
Egypt, of whom Sir Benjamin Baker naively tells us (p. 866), that after 
the perfecting of the Barrage near Cairo, and the consequent enormous 
increase of water supply during the last few years—‘ Notwithstanding 
this, the demand for water by the cultivators is as great as ever, and 
no means exist for satisfying their wants’ by storing up more water, 
&e. If the State did not sell water, and so increase its revenues, such 
astatement might pass for mere philanthro, —_as it does, we may here 
again translate Sir Benjamin Baker’s curiou. —_ lish into its proper 
equivalent : ‘Noconvenient means exist for making more legitimate 
taxes out of the people,’ or of satisfying their unlimited demands. 

If he complains that we will not take his words in their natural ac- 
ceptation, we reply that in the present case we deny that any want 
exists in Egypt, and in any case we are only applying the lesson he 
himself teaches us concerning his use of the English language. Com- 
menting upon the statement (p. 869) that the majority of the Com- 
missioners are absolutely convinced that it is practically impossible to 
place the dam elsewhere than at Philw, and upon the very just criti- 
cism of the French Commissioner, that the word impossible was absurd, 
he says : 
that the British Commissioner [7.e. he himself] thought it was often a very useful 
word in relation to practical problems, and he had indeed used it with good effect 


when reporting some years ago to a group of financiers on the Panama Ship 
Canal. 


One hardly knows whether to thank him for the honesty of this 
statement, or for the reverse ; at all events, we now know that when- 
ever he uses the word impossible, it may be merely because it is 
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useful, especially in making a report to people whom he cannot 
easily persuade by argument. 

In the present case, Sir Benjamin Baker’s impossibility corresponds 
very well to his necessity. The scheme he advocates is necessary 
because he is convinced of its soundness ; the scheme he opposes is 
impossible because he is opposed to it. But, however useful he may 
have found this use of terms when dealing with a group of financiers, 
he will find it the reverse when dealing with people who understand 
ordinary logic and ordinary English. It makes us slow to accept his 
facts, and very suspicious of his arguments. It leads us never to take 
on trust his necessities and impossibilities, but to sift every one of 
his statements. Perhaps even more significant than these are his 
silences. He never tells us that one of the schemes is to make a 
reservoir a little above Phil, thus saving at least that precious island. 
He will not contemplate the feasibility of making several small 
reservoirs, thus obviating the risk of one great dam, where an accident 
might entail a devastation of all the country. He will not tell us 
definitely the objections to the Wady Rayan scheme, but puts us off 
with vague generalities. 

Why, then, is he so positive that one scheme, and one only, is 
practically possible? Simply because he is convinced that it will 
cost less, and so much less that any other plan must be considered 
extravagant, and a mere expensive luxury to be paid for by any 
sentimental objectors on the ground of archxology. Now, in the 
first place, we cannot be sure that he has correctly estimated the cost 
of the dam at Phila. He has said nothing about the indemnity 
required for the homeless Nubians; he has said nothing about the 
yearly loss to Upper Egypt and Nubia from the disappearance of 
tourists. Mr. Cook could doubtless tell us how many thousands 
sterling are involved in this latter item. Probably the loss would 
not be less than one million when capitalised. Although, therefore, 
Mr. Willcocks’s scheme is called the cheapest, it may possibly be” the 
dearest, even in actual outlay of cash. But even on Sir Benjamin 
Baker’s statement, even if the dam below Philz be the cheapest plan, 
let us count the cost of its cheapness. If the gain to Lower Egypt is 
indeed, according to his figures, to be nearly 10,000,000/. per annum, 
would it not be quite reasonable for the country to pay a single half- 
year of this profit to save its temples, and to avoid disturbing the 
Nubian population? If these poor people are as fond of their homes 
as other nations, the hardship of having these homes put under 
water to make people 500 miles off richer is surely a grave objection. 
If 5,000,000/. would avoid this cruelty and save the sentimental 
primacy of Egypt, is it reasonable to say that Egypt must not pay it, 
and we must subscribe to support our fads? To say that the natives 
do not care about such things and therefore would not pay for them, 
is only to put them on a level with the engineers who can see no 
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value in antiquities except as vast masses of stone to be hoisted into 
the air asa display of modern science (p. 871). Among intelligent and 
civilised people, the answer could hardly be doubtful. As Sir Benjamin 
Baker uses an illustration from imaginary English circumstances, so 
shall I. Supposing the water supply of London, though sufficient, 
was such that people were ready to pay for twice as much water, and 
so the engineers declared (in the interests of their profession or of a 
company) that a great new reservoir was ‘ absolutely necessary,’ and 
one plan was to dam up the Thames, so as to submerge all its valley 
as far up as Oxford, including Magdalen College, which lies close to 
the river—supposing an alternative were proposed, which could be 
carried out at the increased cost of six months income of the expected 
profit, and which would save all the valley with its villages, its 
churches, and Magdalen College, would anyone in the nation, except 
an engineer who loved adam more than a medizval college, hesitate? 
We argue, then, that the Kalabsheh dam, or the Wady Rayan scheme, 
even if costing five millions more than the other alternative, would 
be for the best, and in the highest sense the cheapest, for the country. 
But Sir Benjamin Baker leads us to believe, by his use of the word 
impossible, that the difference in cost is out of all proportion. Now, 
will the reader consider the following figures, copied for me by a 
friend from Mr. Willcocks’s report. They are the estimated cost of 
all the alternatives. 

If the dam were constructed at Silsileh . ‘ 1,650,000. 

Below Phile . ‘ - . ; J ‘ 1,400,0002. 

Just above Phile  . . ‘ ° ‘ ° 1,750,0002. 

Kalabsheh (50 miles above Phile) . ; ‘ 1,600,0002. 

The difference of cost is therefore not worth mentioning. What, 
then, can have possessed Sir Benjamin Baker to call ll the schemes 
but his own impossible ? 

For instance, the Kalabsheh scheme, which Mr. Willcocks reporjs 
as estimated at 1,600,000/., is declared (p. 867) ‘ absolutely impossible 
on financial grounds alone’ as against the scheme which the same 
authority estimates at 1,400,000. Surely here his fancies have 
completely overriden his facts. Doubtless, an engineer has senti- 
ment, though of a very peculiar sort. There must be engineering 
beauties or difficulties in one scheme, as compared with another of 
nearly the same cost, which make him declare the one perfect and 
the other abominable. Sir Benjamin Baker and his Commission must 
have fancies like these, which they cannot justify by their own figures. 
Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret. But is the techni- 
cal sentimentality of the engineer to override the archzological and 
artistic sentiments of the mass of cultivated men ? 

Still worse is the greed of the financier, or his longing to show 
an increased surplus in the Egyptian revenue, which overrides all 
other views of the well-being and civilisation of the country. Is it 
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eertain that the people would be happy if the shadoof and sakya 
were abolished, and water sold to them at their doors by a native 
official ? Is it certain that the water of the Nile, cleared of its 
deposit by standing in huge reservoirs, will not lose a large part of its 
fertilising qualities? Are not great experts, like Colonel Ross, 
opposed to the scheme ? 

If a clear and unbiassed discussion were indeed desired, such 
points should be fully and carefully argued. But our author, whose 
abilities certainly do not appear in the field of controversy, ‘lets the 
cat out of the bag’ for us on this point also. 

Lord Cromer (he tells us, p. 870), Sir Edwin Palmer, and others, &c., can and 

will do the work, in spite of all opposition, but will look for, and doubtless obtain, the 
encouragement and support of the Home Government and of every well-wisher of 
Egypt in this country. 
This can only be described as the language of a set of bullies who 
have determined upon an act of tyranny, yet are afraid of public 
criticism. They know perfectly well that almost every well-wisher of 
Egypt in this country is against them. The Home Government will 
probably regard the question simply from its political side, and 
will be otherwise indifferent. Only the sordid interests of speculators, 
of greedy financiers, the hopes of contractors, and the curiosity of 
constructors may be with them ; they will never gain over enlightened 
public opinion, They may dam up the Nile, but they will not damup 
public indignation; they may submerge the most beautiful and 
historic island in the world, but they will not choke the love of the 
beautiful in the hearts of civilised men—a treasure which no dams 
can satisfy. They may pretend that they will hoist into the air acres 
of temples, a scheme perhaps as visionary as many other more 
reasonable engineering schemes ; they will succeed in hoisting them- 
selves into a pillory of public and lasting obloquy. 


The claims of the valley of the Nile upen the sympathies of the 
civilised world, and its importance as compared with the valley of the 
Indus, or any other river, are of historic importance. The love” of 
history, the care of historical monuments, is one of the main evidences 
of civilisation as contrasted with barbarism, which only comprehends 
the present and its material interests. It is in the nature of money 
speculations to lead back even intelligent and well-bred men from 
the spiritual civilisation which their fathers have acquired into the 
spiritual barbarism from which their ancestors have escaped. The vice 
of exclusive devotion to finance has infected the whole administration 
of Egypt, since the departure of the one financier who adds to his spe- 
cial genius for dealing with money an enlightened interest in higher 
things. Therefore, when Sir Benjamin Baker tells us in conclusion 
‘that the whole question may safely be left in the hands of our able 
and tried representatives in Egypt,’ he asks us to do what the recent 
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history of Egypt commands us to refuse. Lord Cromer and his col- 
leagues have proved over and over again that, in questions concerning 
the antiquities of Egypt, they are the very last people to be trusted. 
They have either openly expressed their contempt for this department 
of Egyptian wealth, or they have used it as a sop to humour the 
sensibilities of the French, whom they desired to oust from other 
departments. They have surrendered the whole charge of the 
antiquities to the French exclusively, so much so that an Englishman, 
desiring to excavate at his own cost, has to seek permission from a 
Frenchman in Egypt. They have long neglected to extend police 
control to the care of tombs and temples, which are being ravaged by 
natives and dealers without let or hindrance. They have hitherto 
omitted to find a safe housing for the vast treasures now in danger 
of destruction at Gizeh. On every question concerning antiquities 
they have shown themselves either utterly careless or utterly weak. 
And yet these are the men in whose hands we may safely leave the 
present problem ! 

Sir B. Baker, at all events, has not supplied us with a single 
shred of good argument in favour of the proposed scheme. Perhaps 
there are other and better reasons for the proposal. If so, let them 
be produced and subjected to an unbiassed discussion before the com- 
mission of what now appears to be a great crime. 


J. P. Manarry. 





THE PROPOSED NILE RESERVOIR 


II 
THE SUBMERGENCE OF PHIL 


SomME years ago an opportunity was afforded me, in the pages of this 
Review, ‘of calling attention to the destruction that menaced the 
Arab monuments of Egypt. It would be out of place at the present 
moment to reopen that discussion except in so far as it bears upon 
the question of the preservation of the monuments of Ancient Egypt. 

Less fragile than the graceful structures that adorn the modern 
cities of the East, these monuments afford, with their inscriptions, a 
lasting record of a bygone civilisation such as no other country in 
the world has yielded. At the period referred to it was generally 
believed that the temples of Ancient Egypt were safe in the custody 
of the eminent men entrusted with their safety and preservation. 
It is only lately that the decay inseparable from the work of human 
hands has attracted the attention of the guardians appointed to pro- 
tect these precious relics. A society has been formed, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr. E. J. Poynter, R.A., now Director of the National 
Gallery, for the special purpose indicated by its name—The Society 
for the Protection of the Monuments of Ancient Egypt. In his 
capacity of honorary secretary, Mr. Poynter has worked with un- 
remitting zeal in conjunction with his colleagues, among whom may 
be reckoned several eminent engineers, with the view of securing the 
objects of the society. Their exertions have, in several instances, 
been crowned with success. The steps that are being taken for the 
preservation of the great temple at Karnac will, it is hoped, arrest 
the disintegration that threatens the columns of the Great Hall, and 
at Abou-Simbel the Egyptian Government has, at the instigation of 
the society, adopted measures which will protect the temple from a 
serious danger to which it was exposed. It will readily be believed 
that the society received with consternation the news that the beau- 
tiful island of Philz, with its group of temples—that gem of the 
Nile which, for a century at least, has won the admiration of every 
traveller—is menaced with destruction. 

The Technical Commission on the question of reservoirs have 
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expressed their unanimous opinion that a reservoir should be con- 
structed in the Nile Valley, rejecting the Wady Rayan project as 
being too costly; but, after examining the various projects, they 
disagree as to the one most suitable for adoption. Sir Benjamin 
Baker and Signor Torricelli are decidedly in favour of the dam at 
Assouan. M. Boulé, the third member of the commission, rejects 
the Assouan scheme, on account of its interference with Phile and 
its temples. 

It would be impossible within reasonable limits to enter at 
length into a discussion upon the different phases of a difficult and 
intricate question, but Sir Benjamin Baker, whose opinion on the 
engineering features of the case I should be the last to challenge, 
leaves the opponents of the scheme no alternative but to reply. It 
is hardly necessary to say that any question involving the welfare of 
the Egyptian people is deserving of our most anxious consideration. 
The point where we are at issue is the manner in which that desirable 
end is to be attained. 

Sir Benjamin Baker rests his arguments a good deal upon the 
belief that the people of Egypt are profoundly indifferent to the 
preservation of monuments belonging to an age too remote to appeal 
directly to their understanding ; but surely this is an argument that 
cuts both ways. It is usually regarded as a function of a protecting 
Government to foster every civilising agent that would promote the 
welfare of the people. It is true that he offers as a solatium the 
prospect of more abundant crops, but under a wise and honest 
system of government, the reverse of that under which the native 
inhabitants have so long groaned, they would still have enough to 
render them the envy of many nations less favoured by nature so far 
as the resources of their country are concerned. 

The surpassing beauty of the spot and its surroundings have 
perhaps thrown into the shade other aspects of the question of 
even greater importance than the threatened submersion of Phile. 
A letter addressed to the Society of Antiquaries by Mr. Somers 
Clarke calls attention to the disastrous consequences that would 
ensue if ever this gigantic scheme were carried into effect. The 
summary inserted in the Times of the 13th of April would be too 
long for insertion here, but a brief extract may help to prove that it 
is not only from a sentimental point of view that the question should 
be regarded. Mr. Somers Clarke writes : 


The irrigation engineers have recommended a vast reservoir, the base of which 
would be formed by a dam placed at a short distance below the island of Phile. 
The dam will create a reservoir of enormous extent, not only drowning the island 
of Phile but extending southwards into Nubia for nearly a hundred miles. When 
full the waters of the reservoir will rise several feet above the highest level of the 
pylon of the Temple of Isis at Phile. The rocks surrounding the island are full of 
hieroglyphic inscriptions ; these will spend many months under water, and there 
is yet much to be discovered in the immediate neighbourhood. . . . 
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It may be mentioned in passing that the Temple of Isis is 
adorned with painted columns, the preservation of which is a marvel, 
considering the age of their construction. Rich harmonies in green 
and blue, relieved in places by bands of red—colours which the lapse 
of ages has left almost untouched—will be left to moulder in the 
waste of waters by which they will be submerged. 

Mr. Somers Clarke mentions other structures which would be 
destroyed, including a Ptolemaic temple at Debot, retaining its 
original girdle wall, and Gertasseh, a small hypzthral temple of great 
beauty and in fair preservation, and the most magnificent temple to 
be found in Lower Nubia, at Kalabsheh—all to be submerged, and 
the inhabitants transported he knows not whither. 

The concluding passage refers to a matter that seems hitherto 
not to have been fully considered. How are the unfortunate inhabi- 
tants to be compensated for the discomfort and privations which no 
pecuniary reward can adequately allay ? 

The promoters of ‘the biggest thing in the world’ and their 
underlings will doubtless reap a rich harvest. Undisturbed by the 
adverse criticism of ‘ mere sentimentalists,’ which they can afford to 
despise, they will embark with a light heart in a scheme that will 
earn for us the just reprobation of the whole civilised world. 

As an instance of the petitio principii which it would be hard to 
match, Sir Benjamin Baker dogmatically asserts that, no other site 
being available, the thing must be done. When railways were 
first introduced into Russia it was represented to the Tzar Nicholas 
that a certain projected line should be made to deviate from its 
intended course in order to avoid injury to some valuable property, 
upon which H. I. M. called for a rule and drew a straight line from, 
point to point, saying, ‘That is the direction the line must take. 
This is the autocratic tone adopted by the English Commissioner 
with regard to the island of Phile. Frenchmen may exclaim, rien 
west sacré pour le sapeur. 

Mr. Heathcote Statham, the editor of the Builder, alluding to 
the proposal to meet the case by removing these temples to a neigh- 
bouring island, writes : 

The mere fact that such a proposal should have been made only shows how 


totally impossible it is for engineers to understand the architectural aspect of the 
subject. 


In the same connection Mr. Cecil Torr says : 


The temples at Phils were designed for the island. They follow the curves 
of the shore and the undulations of the ground in consummate harmony with 


every feature of the landscape. Put them on another site and all this beauty is 
destroyed. 


It has been the custom with a certain class of archeologists to 
underrate the Ptolemaie temples of Egypt én the ground that, being 
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comparatively modern, they must necessarily represent a debased 
period of art, an opinion that I must distinctly traverse. Greek 
influence has imposed a certain grace of line into their contour that 
more than compensates for the absence of the massiveness which 
characterises the earlier periods of Egyptian architecture. The fact, 
moreover, that they form a link in the chain that marks their evolu- 
tion and transition confers upon them a peculiar interest and renders 
it all the more imperative that their preservation should be de- 
manded and insisted upon. Eager to seize upon any plea that might 
seem to favour their designs, these iconoclasts seek to minimise the 
gain to humanity and true civilisation offered to the world by these 
splendid monuments, and measure their enterprise by its bigness 
rather than by any inherent merit it may possess. 

It is difficult to believe that Sir Benjamin Baker can be in earnest 
when he suggests that the temples at Phils might be raised above 
the water level, a feat which he says could be accomplished without 
injury to a single stone. Yet he insists upon this monstrous proposal 
in terms that are calculated to appeal to the uncultivated taste of 
such of his countrymen as would regard this towr de force in the 
same light as an exhibition of strength by an acrobat at. the 
Aquarium. Granting that this treatment of the ruins were capable 
of achievement, what are the conditions under which they would 
be seen? Perhaps the best way of answering this question will be 


to quote Sir Benjamin Baker’s own words : 


When raised (he says), the ruins surely must be of greater interest to any in- 
tellectual tourist than before. Half of the wonder and admiration excited by the 
monumental works of Ancient Egypt arises from the magnitude of the masses 
handled and transported by the old Egyptians rather than from their artistic merit. 
It would be in accord, therefore, with the spirit of the surroundings if English 
engineers raised tens of thousands of tons where the Egyptians raised hundreds.' 


It would be difficult to find words to characterise the absurdity of 
this statement. Has Sir Benjamin Baker ever condescended to read 
any of the books descriptive of the temples of Egypt: the great 
work published under the auspices of Napoleon ; in Germany, Lepsius 
and Ebers ; in our own country, Sir Gardner Wilkinson and Flinders 
Petrie, and many others? Did these men find nothing to admire in 
the Great Hall at Karnac, the temple of Luxor, or the wonderful and 
awe-inspiring Abou-Simbel beyond their measurement and weight ? 
Even a visit to our British Museum would suffice to dispel the illusion 
that size is the chief element in the grandeur of the Egyptian monu- 
ments. Then we are told that from the artistic point of view the 
appearance of Philze would be enhanced because the temples would 
rise out of a wide placid lake instead of appearing in a hollow ! 

If, with the permission of Sir Edward Watkin, Sir Benjamin 
Baker were to conceive the plan of transporting Stonehenge to the 

4 The italics are my «wn, 
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summit of Snowdon in order to make room for some projected railway, 
it would scarcely surpass in extravagance the project of hoisting up 
the temples. The Cook’s tourist credited with the exclamation ‘ How 
wonderful !’ would, it is likely enough, return to his steamer dazzled 
by the magnitude of this engineering feat, but possibly it might fail 
to excite the enthusiasm of a class of travellers who would regard 
these precious relics from a different standpoint. 

Passing to the practical consideration of the comparative sites that 
have been suggested for the reservoirs, Sir Benjamin informs us that: 

The Government engineers submitted four projects to the Commission; but, 
reading between the lines, it was clear enough that they had little confidence 


themselves in the practicability of three out of the four plans, and they expressly 
threw the final responsibility of the rejection upon the Commission, 


Now it is not for me to dispute the faculty claimed by Sir Benjamin 
Baker of reading between the lines, but it is unfortunate that we are 
not in possession of the causes of this want of confidence. This im- 
portant factor in the consideration of the question is passed over 
lightly, as if it were self-evident. We are not, for instance, clearly 
informed of the reasons for rejecting Mr. Cape Whitehouse’s ‘ brilliant 
and original suggestion’ in favour of the Wadi Rayan reservoir, 
except on the ground of expense and certain elements of doubt as 
regards the supply of water and the effects of percolation. The second 
Government project was that of adam at Gebel Silsila, where the rock 
was found to be of inferior sandstone with bands of clay. This scheme 
appears to have been rejected on more substantial grounds, but 
neither of the above schemes would interfere with the monuments. 
The next project was for a dam at Kalabsheh, which it was admitted 
had many advantages, but was rejected on financial grounds in 
favour of the only other alternative, the selection, namely, of the 
Phile dam. Here M. Boulé, the French Commissioner, diverged 
from the opinion of his colleagues on the ground that it would involve 
the injury or destruction of the temples at Phile. This demurrer, 
redounding as it does to his honour, is a fair index of the reception 
that will assuredly be accorded to the scheme in France and on the 
Continent generally. 

Now the objections raised to the first three projects on the ground 
of expense would equally, or perhaps in a greater measure, apply to 
the Phile scheme when, coupled with the compensation to the 
inhabitants of the flooded districts we add the cost of raising or re ~- 
moving the temples—an item the expense of which is only approxi- 
mately stated. With regard to the suggestion that the temples 
might be raised so as to dominate the great mass of water intended 
to be accumulated above the dam, the question arises, What would be 
the aspect of these buildings at certain seasons, with the river at its 
normal level ? How would the intervening spaces be filled up? At 
present, resting on their natural level, the fallen stones and débris 
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constitute a natural framework to these beautiful ruins. The palm 
trees—some of the finest of which have, I regret to say, already been 
ruthlessly destroyed—would, of course, perish. The acacia bushes 
which fringe the shore would suffer the same fate, and the temples 
would rise in their naked baldness and present a spectacle so ridiculous 
that their greatest admirers would rather see them totally submerged. 
No assurance on the part of the British Commissioner that the 
Temple of Isis, with its frescoed columns, could be raised without 
injury, will suffice to allay our anxiety on this score. The stones 
might be raised with safety, but the plaster upon which the colours 
are laid would infallibly crack and perish. 

Sir Benjamin Baker may rest assured that a large number of our 
countrymen who hitherto have viewed the occupation of Egypt with 
satisfaction would regard it in a very different light if it involved 
the destruction of any important monument ; and while the question 
is still trembling in the balance, it behoves all who desire to maintain 
our position in that country to raise their voices in condemnation of 
such a scheme. Mr. Gastin, the Under Secretary of State, is, we are 
assured, strongly in favour of saving Phile, if this can be done con- 
sistently with the plan of constructing a dam ‘on a spot best calcu- 
lated to serve the interests of the country,’ and we might find comfort 
in this assurance were it not vitiated by the fact that he favoured the 
scheme of removing the temples to a neighbouring island—meaning 
probably Biggeh. But this project seems now to have been abandoned 
in favour of the equally fantastic plan of raising the temples to a 
higher level—a choice of evils with which we need not trouble our- 
selves, seeing that either plan would be preposterous. 

Nothing could be more infelicitous than the holding up of the 
present condition of Rome as an example and a justification of the 
proceedings that threaten to injure or destroy some of the monuments 
of Ancient Egypt. ‘Two blacks do not make a white, and if the 
Italians of the present day think proper to deface their capital by 
‘improvements ’ tending to reduce it to a commonplace modern city, 
it is an example to be avoided rather than copied. It should, how- 
ever, be noted to the credit of the Italian Government that the anti- 
quities have as far as possible been spared, so that, although the 
picturesque element is missing, the archeologist has little to com- 
plain of. 

That art and engineering have not always been divorced is evi- 
denced in the structures of ancient Rome, and, later, the period of the 
Renaissance affords examples, especially in Italy, of what their com- 
bined forces have been able to achieve. The dark cloud that now 
obscures the beauty and interest of modern Rome, the utter taste- 
lessness that pervades most of the so-called improvements that render 
a visit to the sacred city a source of regret to the traveller who knew 
her before this relapse into barbarism—all this is held up to us as an 
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excuse for the drowning of a vast tract of country in Nubia, culmi- 
nating in the submersion and, ipso facto, the destruction of the 
island of Phil. 

Sir Benjamin Baker takes exception to the term Vandalism in 
connection with the proposed destruction of Philex. It must be 
admitted that the comparison is hard upon the Vandals, who, after 
all, were simply barbarians let loose upon the world in search of loot ; 
while the modern engineers, with all the advantages of education 
and culture, seem to think that the world was created solely as a field 
for their enterprise and for opportunities of gain. This is apparent in 
the suggestions they offer us in compensation for the injury they 
would inflict upon places hallowed by association, and monuments 
which reflect the mind that conceived them. Absolutely without the 
religio loci, so important an element in the appreciation of architec- 
ture, the promoters of this scheme seek to satisfy us by promises the 
performance of which would either prove abortive or result in a great 
sham that would render us the laughing-stock of civilised Europe. 
Fortunately, the Commissioners are not the final arbiters on this ques- 
tion. The ultimate decision rests with higher powers, who, it is to 
be hoped, will not hesitate to condemn a project that would be a 
stigma upon the British occupation of Egypt. 


FRANK DILLON. 
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THE EVICTED TENANTS BILL 


AN article on this subject has recently appeared in this Review from 
the pen of Mr. Michael Davitt. Other Reviews have also dealt with 
the subject before the Government Bill was published, but so far as 
I am aware there has been little or no public comment since the Bill 
has been printed and circulated. 

Moreover, the articles I have seen have approached the matter 
rather from the points of view of the political partisans on either 
side. My attitude is somewhat different. I approach the subject 
from an Irish point of view, disregarding party considerations. I 
shall try, moreover, to treat it without any landlord bias, and espe- 
cially at the outset I wish to disclaim any sympathy with the vin- 
dictive feelings imputed (though I am sure in the great majority 
of cases unfairly) to the landlords affected. I heartily endorse every 
word quoted by Mr. Morley from Mr. Balfour’s speech in 1891, on 
the 13th clause of the Act of that year :-— 


And for my own part, if I were an Irish landlord, even if it were not wholly to 
my own personal and pecuniary interest, I should desire to restore peace to that part 
of the country in which my property was situated, and to see that on fair, equitable, 
and even generous terms the tenants were restored to their ancient homes. 


Such vindictive feelings, operating as a bar to reinstatement of 
solvent tenants, I believe to be quite exceptional, though landlords 
who have been attacked by ‘the Plan’ would be more than human 
if they felt very charitably disposed even towards the tools of that 
conspiracy. But it would be wiser, in my opinion, to afford a locus 
penitentie even to the ringleaders, if solvent, or capable by any 
means of retrieving their character and position. 

Another argument I wish to repudiate is that of draining the 
Land League funds, which is not only, in my opinion, an unworthy, 
but a most misleading one; for had it not been for the split among 
the Nationalists, I am satisfied that an appeal for the evicted tenants 
would have brought more money from America and Australia than 
would have sufficed to carry on the war on the campaign estates. 
And though the continuance of the split gives the argument a cer- 
tain tactical importance for the time which politicians cannot ignore, 
it is not one which a statesman desiring the pacification of the 
country can avow or on which he can greatly rely. 
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I start from two assumptions: (1) that, subject to the claims of 
justice, the main object should be not merely—indeed, not so much 
—to simplify the work of Government, but rather to put an end to 
uncertainty, and to let all parties know once for all where they are in 
this matter; and (2) that the means adopted should in themselves 
as far as possible reduce the friction now existing between classes, and 
at any rate should do nothing to increase that evil. I fear the Bill 
fails to satisfy either of these conditions. 

As a corollary to my first assumption, I may add that promptitude 
seems to be almost as important as certainty, and that where both 
parties in the State agree that circumstances so dangerous and so 
exceptional exist as to require exceptional legislation, no pleas for 
mere delay will avail, no destructive criticism will suffice. Whatever 
is to be done should be done quickly. In this respect the question 
is obviously quite different from such measures as Welsh Disestablish- 
ment or Scotch Local Government. 

(1) Uncertainty is mischievous everywhere and always. It is 
largely responsible for the grievous injustice, the hardship and worse 
than hardship, brought upon individuals on both sides in this struggle. 
This is well known ; but besides these special evils, one general result 
has come about, which in England is hardly realised, but which has 
settled like a blight on rural society in Ireland. A few words will 
explain the case. The right of free sale of his interest, conferred on 
the tenant by the Land Act of 1881, provided a safety-valve which, 
if it had been allowed to act freely, would have prevented most of the 
evictions that have since taken place. For in ordinary times there 
are always, broadly speaking, more men willing to buy the tenant 
right of farms, than there are tenants who cannot pay their rent, 
But though successive Governments and Parliaments have not always 
known their own mind, there was no uncertainty about the intention, 
or, at any rate, the action, of the Land League. They promptly shut 
down the safety-valve, and compelled landlords either to evict 
bankrupt tenants or to keep them on the land. In calling attention 
to this state of affairs I am bringing no charge against the Land 
League. As an act of war it was quite intelligible. I merely state 
the facts. The wavering from time to time of the executive has 
made landlords reluctarit to evict, while the action of the League and 
the closing of the safety-valve afforded by free sale have encouraged 
the false hopes of thousands of unfortunate tenants whose only hope 
of ultimately avoiding not only eviction but ruin, lay in realising the 
asset conferred on them by the Act of 1881. Many of these luckless 
men have of course been evicted, including the vast majority of those 
2,755 isolated cases, as they may be called, which the Mathew Com- 
mission left uninvestigated because they were not on campaign 
estates. But thousands of others remain who, though they have so 
far escaped eviction, have not escaped ruin, whose lands are but little 
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more productive than if they were derelict, whose example must 
demoralise their neighbours, and who the longer they are encouraged 
to hold on will have less and less chance of saving anything from the 
wreck. And all the time the deposits in the banks have been swelling 
with money which knows in Ireland no other investment but land, 
and can only seek it in the form of the tenant right which is not 
allowed to be sold. The number of bankrupt tenants thus encouraged 
to hold on had been, I believe, steadily increasing until lately; and 
though the power of the League to keep the safety-valve closed has 
begun to relax, the blight is still on the land. It is more mischievous 
because more widespread and more subtle than the evils due to the 
‘Plan of Campaign ’—evils so patent and so acute that they have to 
some extent worked their own cure. 

It should be the first care of a statesman, in devising a legislative 
remedy, to remove this uncertainty and to kill this blight. And yet 
can anyone doubt for a moment that the Government Bill would in- 
crease the uncertainty and renew the false hopes, not only of every 
evicted tenant, but of every tenant who cannot pay his rent ? 

Perhaps it may be answered that the arbitrators will themselves 
reject many, if not most, of the applications for reinstatement on the 
threshold, by finding that there is no prima facie case. I quite 
believe they will; but that is exactly my complaint. It is just the 
delusiveness of the hopes raised which would intensify the existing 
uncertainty. Mr. Morley himself is obviously thinking almost 
exclusively of the 976 ‘ campaign’ cases. So did the Mathew Com- 
mission. It is highly probable the arbitrators would do the same, 
and rule out the 2,755 ‘ isolated’ cases ; but the latter are encouraged 
to hope and apply for re-instatement all the same. If the Govern- 
ment know their own mind and have discovered any principle defining 
the cases to which the Bill is to apply, they should face this issue 
which they so studiously evade, and lay down the principle in their 
Bill. If not, they have no business to bring in a Bill on such lines 
at all. It is unfair, as Mr. Balfour pointed out, to throw such a 
responsibility on the arbitrators. I will say nothing of the effect on 
the landlords, which is evident enough ; but such proposals are but 
cruel kindness to the 2,755, and demoralising to the rural community 
generally. 

It is, of course, not surprising that the Government should shrink 
from such a definition, for it is hard to say which is the more absurd, 
to force a landlord to reinstate a tenant who can’t pay, or one who 
could pay but conspired not todoso. Seek by every possible means 
within the limits of conciliation to induce landlords to reinstate all of 
either class who can be rehabilitated financially, and there is no need 
for strict definition ; but when compulsion is introduced, it is surely 
unconstitutional to give the arbitrators such a roving commission. It 
may be retorted, ‘It is absurd to ask us to decide between two 
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absurdities ;’ but that is really what the Government ask the arbi- 
tratorsto do. It would, no doubt, be invidious for Mr. Morley to ex 

clude those he has himself evicted; it would be difficult for him to 
defend the principle that conspiracy should be the sole passport to 
reinstatement. The arbitrators, however, will be irresponsible ; they 
must, consciously or unconsciously, lay down principles for their own 
guidance, but they need not divulge them or give their reasons, and 
no one can ask them awkward questions. 

Compulsory arbitration, except as regards the planters, being the 
basis on which the whole Bill is framed, the plan of the Government 
will, to say the least, not diminish the friction between classes. Mr. 
Morley says that the principle of arbitration in regard to agrarian 
disputes was sanctioned by the Act of 1881; but, to begin with, even 
supposing the two measures were on all fours, can anyone say that 
the Land Act of 1881 has diminished this deplorable friction? As a 
supporter of that Act before it was introduced, I grieve to confess 
it has lamentably disappointed expectations in that respect. The 
two measures, however, are not on all fours ; far from it. Parliament 
itself, by the Act of 1881 conferred the right to ‘fair’ or arbitration 
rents, and defined the principles on which the boon was granted ; the 
Land Commission, as arbitrators, had merely to carry out these 
principles in detail and fix the terms as to rent. Under Mr. Morley’s 
Bill the arbitrators, without any principles or definitions being laid 
down by Parliament to guide them, have themselves to decide, 
not merely the terms in detail on which a tenant, already recognised 
by law and clothed by Parliament with certain rights, is to exercise 
those rights, but the main question, which the Bill evades, whether 
certain persons not recognised by law are to have the rights in dispute 
conferred on them. For a case parallel to the Act of 1881 we should 
have to suppose that Parliament were to enact that all tenants 
evicted under such and such circumstances should be reinstated, 
and to refer the terms to arbitration. It was bad enough that the 
Act of 1881 did not define a ‘ fair rent.’ This, however, was an inevi- 
table defect; and I should no more complain in this case than in 
that because the terms could not be defined. Butthat Act has taught 
us that, even in regard to the more limited question left to arbitration 
therein, the absence of principles has necessitated a lawsuit in thou- 
sands of cases where no question of law was involved, and has resulted 
in chaos from which no intelligible principles have ever yet been 
evolved. Evictions are now preceded by one or two lawsuits. If a 
third is to be imposed after eviction to try the whole case over again, 
the State ought at least to pay the costs of both sides. 

Again, this kind of procedure with the prospect of a lawsuit in 
the background is the surest way of keeping the parties in dispute as 
far as possible asunder, the tendency being for each to put forward 
the most extreme claims, Mr, Morley, in his closing words, earnestly, 
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and I am sure sincerely, protested his desire not ‘to give either party 
a triumph over the other’ by his Bill. But, practically, itis only by 
a decision which would give such a triumph that the disputes are 
likely to be—I will not say settled, but—ended under the Bill. 

In fact, the only method by which enduring and peaceable settle- 
ments can be arrived at is conciliation as distinguished from the 
arbitration imposed by the Bill; and Mr. Morley’s strongest argu- 
ments apply with much greater force to the former than the latter, 
Only by conciliation can you avoid ‘ giving a triumph to one side or 
the other,’ for in this way only are they brought together as consent- 
ing parties to an agreement. Again, Mr. Morley’s plea for the inter- 
vention of a third party breathes the essential spirit of conciliation ; 
but such action, to be effective, must be that of a mediator, not of a 
judge. 

Then, too, in analysing the cases to be dealt with, Mr. Morley 
divides them into two classes: (a) derelict farms and (b) farms 
‘ planted,’ that is, let to new tenants commonly called ‘planters.’ 
This classification is entirely inadequate and misleading, for it ig- 
nores those farms bona fide occupied and farmed by the landlord, on 
which the latter has often spent large sums in improvements. Mr. 
Morley seemed almost to resent interpellations with regard to these, 
yet they obviously form quite a distinct class or, at any rate, present 
peculiar difficulties ; and though they are treated by the Bill just as 
if derelict, they are really much more like the ‘ planted’ cases, from 
which, indeed, it seems to me impossible logically to distinguish them. 
But taking Mr. Morley’s classification, imperfect as it is, his Bill, as 
regards the ‘ planters,’ is already in theory a conciliation, not an arbi- 
tration, scheme, for the ‘planter’ has an absolute veto. This veto 
will be tempered, it is true, in practice by potential boycotting, but 
the written law of the arbitrators at all events is to have here no 
compulsory sanction behind it. On the other hand, the ‘ derelict’ 
cases are just those which can be most easily settled by conciliation 
—always supposing, what Mr. Morley will be driven to admit as an 
essential factor in his calculation, viz. that the reinstated tenants are 
set on their legs financially. 

Mr. Balfour reminded the House on the first reading that the 
13th Clause of his Act would probably have settled the whole question 
if the tenants’ advisers had adopted a more conciliatory attitude. 
Moderate men very generally agreed that the Mathew Commission 
might have gone far to settle it, if worked as a Board of Conciliation 
negotiating quietly with the individuals on either side, instead of 
as a public inquiry where the opposing organisations had every 
inducement to abuse each other. Surely Parliament has no right to 
come down with"compulsory powers until all other means have been 
tried and failed. 

But perhaps it will be answered, ‘Oh, that is just what the 
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arbitrators will not do. They will try conciliation first, and keep 
their compulsory powers in reserve to be used only in the last resort.’ I 
reply : Howcan anyone tell? Conciliation is difficult and laborious; it is 
not a matter of surprise that the Mathew Commission shrank from it ; 
the temptation to cut the knot will be very strong. Mr. Morley 
wishes his Bill to be ‘ healing’; do not let him arm his ministers of 
mercy with these instruments of surgery or run the risk of inflicting 
more wounds than he heals. It is often urged, as against ‘Coercion’ 
—and the argument taken by itself is perfectly valid—that coercion 
leads the executive to neglect the resources of the ordinary law. The 
answer, of course, in that case, has always been that the ordinary law 
has been tried and found wanting. But in this case conciliation has 
not been tried; yet who can deny that to such a tribunal the swift 
sharp methods of compulsory arbitration will be attractive, compared 
with the slow toilsome process of conciliation? No, the only way in 
which these powers can be surely kept in reserve is by Parliament 
itself withholding them. 

Again, it may be urged by the supporters of the Bill that very 
few cases will have to be dealt with compulsorily. ‘It will be the 
interest of the landlord,’ they may say, ‘ to accept the compensation 
offered ; power, however, must be taken to deal with the unreasonable 
persons who form the minority.’ But hard cases make bad law, and 
exceptional cases make bad legislation ; moreover, there is no evi- 
dence how many such exceptions there are likely to be, while, on the 
other hand, the Bill makes no attempt to remove the most common 
and conclusive ‘reason’ against reinstatement—the want of capital 
to farm the lands. No doubt the 100,000/., even if sufficient for the 
purposes contemplated by the Bill, would be ridiculously inadequate 
to meet this additional demand. If, however, the latter is adequately 
met, the area of successful conciliation would be vastly increased : if, 
on the other hand, this demand is disregarded, the ‘settlements’ 
arrived at by compulsion will prove but a hollow truce, instead of an 
enduring pacification. 

Will conciliation remove all uncertainty? Alas! we cannot be 
sure that it will. No measure on the subject that Parliament passes 
can altogether accomplish that most desirable end, but the evil will 
evidently be much less than with compulsory arbitration, as the hopes 
raised amongst the evicted will be less extravagant. The immediate 
political capital realised by the Government may not be so great, but 
the permanent social benefit to the country will, I am convinced, be 
far greater. The uncertainty, too, will be much diminished, if a time 
limit be inserted, which, indeed, should be donein any case. I would 
suggest the 3lst of December 1892, when the Mathew Commission 
had practically concluded its labours. If evictions of 1893 and 1894 
are included, why not those of 1895? Why should the process ever 
stop? But in Ireland the means is of more importance than the end 
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manner than matter; and if methods of conciliation were fairly 
started to bring this most bitter episode in the land war to an end, 
even the uncertainty would become more tolerable. Immediate and 
complete cessation of uncertainty can only be obtained by giving a 
triumph to one side or the other, which Mr. Morley so rightly depre- 
cates and which would perpetuate and intensify the bitterness and 
strife. 

1. Let the Board be one of conciliation, not of arbitration ; its 
task to bring the disputants to an agreement, not to impose a de- 
cision on them from above ; its means persuasion, not compulsion. 

2. Let this Board be composed of the most reasonable men to be 
found on either side in equal numbers; and let there be no chair- 
man, or one without a vote. (Directly any such arbiter or umpire 
as a chairman—no matter how independent and impartial—is intro- 
duced, the representatives on the Board of the parties in dispute 
will cease to be conciliators and become advocates.) 

3. Let the conciliators act either singly or in pairs, and remember 
that 5/. expended in travelling will generally be for their purpose a 
better investment of public money than 5d. in stationery. 

4. Let them be provided with ample funds, not only for com- 
pensating landlords or ‘ planters,’ but also for giving the reinstated a 
fresh start. 

5. Let the 13th clause of Mr. Balfour’s Act be revived, which has 
the great advantage of affording a fresh basis for negotiation. 

6. And lastly, let a limit of time, say the 3lst of December 
1892, be set to the evictions thus to be dealt with. 

If such changes could be grafted on the Bill, I should be willing 
to accept it as a basis for discussion in committee. But I cannot 
doubt that Mr. Morley himself would be the first to recognise that 
such proposals are totally incompatible with the principles of the 
Bill, and I should therefore feel driven, if I were in the House of 
Commons, reluctantly to vote against the second reading. 


MONTEAGLE. 





THE CRYING NEED FOR REFORMS IN 
OUR COMPANY LAW 


Tue Companies Act of 1862 has now been in force over thirty years, 
and although the mode of promoting and forming companies, and the 
machinery and devices of promoters by which they are launched 
upon the public have entirely altered in order to evade the real 
objects of the present Acts, no step whatever has been taken by the 
Legislature to meet the present exigencies arising from such altered 
circumstances. This is an extraordinary fact, looking at the enor- 
mous interests involved. It is not possible in an article of this kind 
to deal with the whole subject ; but there are matters of extreme 
importance to the public to which I propose to draw attention in 
language which will be clear to the lay mind. 

The mere fact that the carrying out of objects which would be 
more or less fraudulent, and would be impossible, in the case of a 
private individual or a partnership is rendered easy by means of the 
Companies Acts, and by modern casuistry, is indeed sufficient reason 
that not only the mercantile world but the general public should 
appreciate the true position of our present law. 

There is no doubt, having regard to the immense number of 
reported decisions, and the various Acts of Parliament which have 
been passed in connection with companies, that it would be advisable 
that the whole law on the subject, with such amendments as are 
necessary, should be consolidated into one code. But the matters to 
which I am about to refer are of such urgent importance that, whether 
codification takes place or not, the Legislature should at once deal 
with them. What is wanted is legislation which will deal boldly 
with the actual defects of our present company law, without regard 
to influences which conflict with the public interest, 

If the past records of the various periods of company inflation 
can be relied upon, it may fairly be expected that we are shortly to 
enter upon a new era of company promotion. This also renders it 
imperative that some protection should be given to the public against 
the devices of the modern company promoter, and some remedy be 


found for the numerous defects in connection with the law of joint 
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stock companies, filling, as they do, one of the most important posi- 
tions of our modern commercial world. 

The recent public inquiries into the affairs of companies in 
liquidation have proved beyond all possible doubt that the present 
Acts afford no proper protection whatever to the public. What must 
be the result when the new crop of companies is planted on the 
public? One of the principal things which have resulted from these 
inquiries is to show more clearly how totally inadequate the law, 
both civil and criminal, is to deal with the present evils. There is, 
in fact, no remedy in most cases. The practical result will be to in- 
crease the number of promoters and dishonest directors, and to 
demonstrate to them how easily they can carry on their present 
practices without fear of the law. 

That there are numerous influences which may be brought to 
bear against a reform of some of these defects there is no doubt, 
but it is to be hoped that when the public clearly understand how 
their interests are affected, the force of such influences may be very 
much weakened, if not rendered entirely nugatory. 

Amongst the matters to which I have just referred, some of the 
most striking and flagrant are those relating to the inception of 
companies, the legal position of promoters and directors, prospectuses, 
the issue of debentures, the audit of companies’ accounts, &c., and 
several matters to which I will draw attention in respect to the wind- 
ing-up of companies, and the mode of realisation of debentures, 

It is true that the Companies Acts are full of penalties against 
irregularities, but it has been made clear that in practice these 
penalties are no protection whatever. Penalties are merely a form 
of punishment seldom put in force, but it is the evil itself which must 
be eradicated as far as possible. 

Although promoters and directors may be guilty of acts which 
create surprise in the minds of the public, as the laws of their country 
make no provisions in respect of many of these acts, civil proceedings 
can rarely be taken with effect, and a prosecution under the Larceny 
Act, or the penal provisions of the Companies Acts, would after 
recent decisions rarely be undertaken by anyone. The modern com- 
pany promoter shudders at the suggestion of fraud in respect to his 
doings, and clearly so long as our law remains in the present condition 
prosperum et felix scelus virtus vocatur. 

For the fact that many companies in the present day are properly 
managed the public owe no thanks to the Legislature. 

The present mode in which it is enacted that companies shall be 
registered, under the Act of 1862, affords no protection whatever to 
shareholders, and it is difficult to conceive what good results to any- 
one by prescribing that seven persons shall be subscribers to the 
Memorandum of Association. Such persons are invariably clerks 
or individuals who have no interest whatever in the corporation 
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about to be formed, save the nominal share necessary, which may be 
one shilling. No doubt the original intention was that the sub- 
scribers to the Memorandum of Association should be persons having 
an actual interest in the undertaking, but this is rarely, if ever, the 
case. It is an empty and useless formality, but one which unfortu- 
nately has been the means of numberless fraudulent transactions. 
Many public investigations under the Companies Act of 1890 prove 
this, although the fact is well-known to those in practice. 

Now let us see what the present law permits with every facility. 
Any seven crossing-sweepers may sign the Memorandum of As- 
sociation, and if no other directors are appointed, provision is made 
that they shall act as the first directors. The effect of this extra- 
ordinary and legalised system is to enable promoters to go to allot- 
ment on insufficient capital, and to adopt on behalf of the company, 
through their dummy subscribers, any agreements of the most onerous 
description. 

The modus operandi issimple. Years ago it was made clear that 
a registered company cannot be made liable on a contract which pur- 
ports to have been entered into on its behalf before the company is 
registered, and that the company cannot ratify such contract. To an 
ordinary apprehension such a decision might have been considered a 
sufficient protection. This, however, is indeed not the case, because 
it was then found that although a company cannot ratify, it can 
‘adopt’ such contracts. This may be understood by the legal mind, 
but the matter of fact public find it difficult to grasp this finely 
drawn distinction. The consequence is that the persons nominated 
by the promoters to be the subscribers to the Memorandum of Asso- 
ciation, or in other words the promoters themselves, make any agree- 
ment which they think proper, with enormously increased prices or 
with onerous liabilities, and these agreements are, without any protec- 
tion whatever to the shareholders, solemnly adopted by such dummies 
acting as directors for such purpose bya simple resolution. The com- 
pany finds itself bound by all kinds of contracts without having had 
any opportunity whatever of considering the propriety of them. It is 
all very well if the prospectus mentions the contracts to say that share- 
holders can look at contracts under the Act, but in practice this is 
found to be of no use, many shareholders for instance living at a great 
distance. It certainly also is no uncommon thing that where in- 
quiries have been made for the contract, the persons for the time 
being representing the promoters have simply declined to show it, 
the instances in which an application is made for inspection being so 
extremely few compared with the large number of shareholders. 

The same result often follows where the directors are the nominees 
or really the factotums of the promoters—that is to say, nominated in 
the Articles of Association. 

To put the law in a nutshell, it solemnly says the company shall 

3Zz2 
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not ratify, but it may, through persons who in no way whatever really 
represent the company, adopt; the consequences to future share- 
holders being precisely the same. 

It is no good, I am aware, pointing out defects without suggesting 
aremedy. The practical remedy is simple. I do not propose a sys- 
tem of provisional registration with an investigation by some public 
officer. To that there are several objections, more particularly the idea 
which might possibly be given of Government control. The signatures 
of the seven subscribers to the Memorandum of Association should be 
rendered unnecessary, as it is so in fact ; and provision should be made 
that all contracts before the registration of the company must be rati- 
fied or adopted by a resolution in general meeting of the shareholders, 
excluding the holders of vendors’ shares; such meeting to be summoned 
by the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, and held immediately after 
registration or allotment, votes by proxy being allowed. At the same 
meeting the bona fide shareholders would in the first place arrive at 
a resolution whether the capital subscribed was sufficient to justify 
the company proceeding. Should a negative resolution be passed, the 
Registrar of Joint Stock Companies ought to be empowered to refuse 
complete registration. 

For years it has become apparent that the term ‘ promoter’ is not 
sufficiently comprehensive. Here, again, the law could, and should, 
be more in accord with facts. The real promoters escape on the 
strength of distinctions drawn without regard to common sense. 

If a company is in the end registered, why should a promoter in 
fact be allowed to secure improper profits because he says, ‘I did not 
enter into the transaction at the time for the purpose of bringing 
out the company,’ however strong the inference may be from the 
circumstances, in the minds of ordinary individuals, that he can only 
have entered into the transaction for that purpose? Any person who, 
as a principal, in contemplation of launching a company which, as a 
matter of fact, is subsequently registered, enters into the various trans- 
actions connected with that purpose, should be defined to be, what he 
is in fact and by the light of common sense, a promoter. In number- 
less cases promoters, notwithstanding the fact that they may have 
purchased property, or purported to purchase it, with the ultimate 
intention, though not the avowed object, of passing it on to a com- 
pany, and although they may receive the consideration in shares of 
that company, have been able to retain the profits made by exces- 
sively increased prices on such sale, merely on the ground that at the 
time when they acquired the property, which as a matter of fact was 
afterwards resold to the company of their own promotion, they were 
not actually promoters. 

The latest fashion in recent years of promoting companies 
has been by creating what are termed founders’ shares. These 
founders agree generally to underwrite ‘a certain number of the 
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ordinary shares, and to be answerable in certain proportions for the 
expenses of promoting the company. In return for this they get 
a considerable share of all profits made by the company, but quite 
out of all proportion to what theydo. A large number of influential 
persons, including some of the highest and what should be the most 
respected names in this country, have been obtained for this purpose, 
and they have allowed their names to be advertised broadcast as 
founders. But for the use of their names the companies could not 
have been formed, and with the use of their names they must know 
that subscribers for the ordinary shares are obtained from the public. 
It is, in fact, a means of giving a bonus or bribe to influential persons 
for the loan of their names to influence the public. They know when 
they permit the advertisement that it is for this sole object. They 
are promoters in every sense of the word, and should, so long as this 
system is countenanced, be fixed by law with the responsibilities 
which should properly be attached to a promoter. 

The space at my disposal will not, however, permit me at present 
to enter further into other important matters relating to the class 
of promoters who make a business of living upon the public by prac- 
tising the modern systems of ‘ fraudulent’ promotion. 

Turning now to the prospectuses issued by promoters of companies, 
it appears to be recognised on all sides that the provisions contained 
in section 38 of the Companies Act, 1867, are totally inadequate and 
insufficient for the purpose. At present it is somewhat humorously 
prescribed that the ‘ dates and the names of the parties’ to certain 
contracts shall be set out : but the most material part is omitted, as the 
section does not define the contracts referred to. The decisions on 
the subject give no assistance ; in fact, they only restrict the general 
terms of the section. What possible information can be obtained 
from the ‘dates of contracts’ and ‘names of parties’ it is difficult 
to conceive ; and the decisions which have been given have, in prac- 
tice, rendered these provisions almost a dead letter. No doubt the 
prospectus may also be fraudulent within the common law; but 
astute promoters, after years of experience, know too well how to 
draw the line between ‘colouring’ and statements untrue in fact, 
which may bring them within the common law; and many cases 
have shown how well-nigh impossible it is to prove, as is necessary, 
that the parties who issued the prospectus under such circumstances 
did so with the intention of cheating. Hence cheating, particularly 
in connection with companies, is made extremely easy if you only 
disguise your intention. That during the past few years grossly 
misleading prospectuses have been issued without number, must be 
admitted by all who have knowledge of the recent cases. But in 
how many instances has an action or a prosecution been successful ? 

When two individuals are about to enter into a contract, they 
are each able to make due inquiries, but as between shareholders and 
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a company and its promoters, the position of the parties is very 
different. The law of companies is a modern law, and should be 
framed to meet modern requirements. 

Without entering into details, the remedy is again simple, and is 
again in accordance merely with common sense, and with the duty 
imposed on parties to other contracts, such as insurance. All the 
material facts which have any bearing upon the true position of the 
business, or of the liabilities to be undertaken, or upon payments for 
promotion and the devolution of the purchase money, and all other 
matters relating to capital, directors, &c., which are or ought to be 
within the knowledge of the promoters or those engaged in forming the 
company, should be communicated to persons invited to subscribe for 
shares in a manner sufficient to give them the same means of forming 
an opinion as the promoters and their friends. It is idle to raise 
general and vague objections to any alteration in the law in this 
respect, by stating that. you cannot legislate for fools. If that held 
good, there would be no legislation at all, as there is much truth in 
the words of Boileau : 


Ce monde est plein de fous, et qui n’en veut pas voir, 
Doit se renfermer seul, et casser son miroir. 


Some restriction should also be placed on what are now well known 
as ‘ waiver clauses’: that is to say, clauses waiving compliance with 
the provisions of the above-mentioned section as to setting out con- 


tracts, and waiving any rights under the Directors’ Liability Act. 
This last-mentioned Act, however, has proved of little practical benefit. 

It is only possible here to make a passing reference to another 
subject of great importance—the real legal position and duties of 
directors under the Act of 1862 in respect to the funds of the com- 
pany. In the interest of honest directors, as much as for the protec- 
tion of the public against dishonest directors, the law should clearly 
state what is their legal position. Up to the present day, the Courts 
have, in many instances, applied the principles of equity as to trustees 
for the purpose of ascertaining what are directors’ liabilities. This 
is an inconvenient and unsatisfactory course, but no doubt it is all 
the Courts can do in the absence of proper legislation defining their 
legal position and duties. If the Legislature permits the creation of 
companies, it is indeed time that modern machinery should be pro- 
vided, and the Courts should not be left to apply the principles of 
law which were laid down years ago for other purposes to an office of 
modern growth. The law in respect to misfeasance and gross mis- 
management and negligence of directors and officers, and as to the 
various modes by which directors assist promoters, should be so altered 
and extended as to make them liable individually for acts done or 
omitted in a body which no prudent or honest man would be 


guilty of. 
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I now turn to another matter of vital importance to the public, if 
importance is to be gauged by the loss involved by the grave abuse 
of debentures during the past ten years. For many years companies 
managed to get along very well without debentures. In recent years, 
these documents have formed a favourite mode with promoters in 
carrying out their fraudulent transactions—fraudulent unfortunately 
in fact but not in law. 

The modern mode of carrying out the formation of companies in 
many instances, and the raising of capital, are really effected by the 
issue of debentures, and not by the issue of shares—a state of cireum- 
stances which was certainly not in the minds of the legislators when 
the Act of 1862 was passed. There are consequently no provisions in 
this Act to meet these entirely altered circumstances and promoters’ 
present devices. Debentures with a floating charge form part of the 
recent science of promotion. This is a most convenient and legalised 
way by which an insolvent debtor may secure possession of his property’ 
and pass his liabilities on to other people. ‘ Floating ’ debentures are 
permitted, which cover the whole of the assets of a company, present 
or future of every kind, whenever they come into existence. They are 
not touched by the Bills of Sale Act, 1882, and the fact that they are 
not registered does not affect their validity. They are also a con- 
venient means of obtaining money when a company is insolvent, as 
this, strange to say, does not affect them. Goods can easily be 
obtained from persons who are ignorant of the existence of deben- 
tures, although the holders are aware of their ignorance; and the 
goods go to swell their security without any remedy by the innocent 
creditors. They may be given in respect of past liabilities, and the 
mere postponement of the claim of any alleged creditor is a sufficient 
present consideration. They are again extremely convenient forms 
of raising money, because they can be issued at a discount, whereas 
a share cannot. 

To take a common and typical case which is constantly arising 
in practice. The owner of a manufactory or business finds himself in 
an insolvent condition, and rather than face bankruptcy with its 
attendant loss of his property, he prefers the more convenient mode 
offered to him by the law of forming a limited liability company. The 
mode of doing this is very simple. The company is incorporated, 
and raises money by the issue of debentures, in respect of which of 
course no liability attaches to the former owner of the business, and 
the money so obtained is applied either (a) in paying the owner for 
his ‘ valuable business,’ or (b) in payment of the debts for which he 
was originally liable. After, as a rule, a short interval of time, such 
resources as this wretched company had become exhausted, and it is 
wound up. The owner is again favourably assisted by the law; he 
may not have to submit to the same proceedings as an ordinary 
creditor who has given credit without knowledge of the debentures, 
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and he has a most convenient mode offered to him of realising his 
debentures without any interference. In some cases he is careful 
enough to provide for a power of sale and for the appointment of his 
own receiver quite irrespective of the Courts. He then proceeds to 
realise, or takes over his property again, having cleared himself of 
his debts without having to submit to any proceedings whatever ; or 
he institutes an action in 2 manner which [I shall have occasion to 
refer to later on. By this means he again gets the opportunity of 
resuming possession of his property, plus, however, the benefit of any 
moneys representing the difference between the price paid to him by 
the company on its formation and the price at which he again obtains 
the property, and also such improvements as may have been made by 
the company, and any goocs supplied on the fresh credit. He may 
do this in his own name, or with the assistance of other persons with 

. 8 similar result, as directors are frequently appointed to carry out his 
own interests, and paid by him directly or indirectly by gifts of shares 
or money, acting in every respect under his influence or control. 

So-called financial corporations issue debentures covering all such 
assets as they possess in favour of the promoter and his friends, and 
then the corporation proceeds to enter upon all kinds of transactions 
involving liability, with impunity, and without a stick to meet such 
liabilities in case of non-success. 

It is possible to multiply illustrations, founded upon actual ex- 
perience, of frauds perpetrated upon the public by means of the issue 
of debentures in a similar manner, but space will not permit. 

It is suggested by some that there are difficult obstacles in the 
way of dealing with the subject of debentures or mortgage deben- 
tures, but I cannot accede to this as being correct. In any case, 
where debentures are allowed to be issued by a limited company, an 
improved mode of giving notice to the ordinary creditors of a com- 
pany is imperative. Where a limited company has issued debentures, 
it should be necessary to use some word to indicate this after the 
name, and in addition to the word ‘ limited,’ at any rate where the issue 
exceeds a prescribed sum. 

Under the present law a firm of partners or an individual cannot 
borrow money upon the security of personal chattels, except by means 
of a registered bill of sale under the Bills of Sale Act. But, as just 
pointed out, that Act does not apply to debentures. At present, a 
company can issue debentures subject only to the restrictions of sec- 
tion 43 of the Companies Act, 1862, which provides that a register of 
mortgages and charges specifically affecting the property of the com- 
pany must be kept, and a penalty, being a fine on the directors, is 
provided. Few persons would even attempt to enforce this penalty ; 
and the enforcement of a penalty really does not strike at the actual 
evil. Moreover, this register is only open to a person who is already 
a member or creditor of the company, and is not open to the inspec- 
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tion of any other person. The inspection of the register of course 
becomes useless when a person has given credit or become a member 
of the company. 

Section 43 should be considerably extended : it should be made 
applicable to debentures to bearer. The entry in the register should, 
amongst other things, specify the date of the charge; whether it 
was issued at a premium or at par, or at what discount, if any, or 
whether issued to a promoter or vendor; the particulars of all the 
property subject to a debenture, the amount of the charge, the con- 
sideration, the names of the persons to whom it was first issued. A 
copy of the entry should be sent to the Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, and be open to the inspection of any person under the 
provisions of section 174 of the Companies Act, 1862, and if possible 
these provisions should be retrospective. 

Looking at the matter from a practical point of view, I do not 
think that provision could be further made by which failure to 
register would render the security invalid, as there are so many 
matters to be considered in connection with debentures which do not 
bear in the same way upon a bill of sale. 

There are several difficulties in the way of making special pro- 
visions applicable to debentures issued to vendors of property to a 
company as distinguished from ordinary debentures. An attempt in 
this manner to deal with part of the difficulty would hardly be 
practicable. But it may well be considered whether debentures 
should only be a charge on the assets at the time of the creation of 
sueh debentures, and should not bea ‘ floating charge’ upon all future 
assets, unless some direct notice is also given to a creditor before he 
gives credit to the company. Debentures usually cover future calls, 
thus taking from unsecured creditors the last possible chance of 
obtaining payment out of the assets of the company in case of 
difficulties. Under any circumstances, this power to create deben- 
tures charged upon uncalled capital should be either restricted or 
entirely abolished. 

The Courts have attempted to give a reasonable definition of a 
debenture, but an ordinary business man would have some difficulty 
in understanding what a debenture really is. For some years it has 
been known, though not generally to the public, that documents 
have been issued purporting to be debentures, but amounting to 
nothing more than a mere acknowledgment of indebtedness without 
any charge or security whatever. In many large commercial 
companies documents have been issued in large numbers to the 
public, who have accepted them under a popular misapprehension 
that they were obtaining what is generally understood to be a deben- 
ture—that is to say,a charge or mortgage; particularly as such 
documents have been headed in large type ‘debenture.’ Now I do 
not like to harshly criticise the issue of such documents, but it must 
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be known, and generally known, that the popular idea of a debenture 
is a document giving a charge, and it does seem a very considerable 
stretch of the modern commercial conscience to issue such a document 
headed in a way which it must be known would tend to mislead the 
public or a large portion of it. A simple provision providing that the 
term ‘ debenture’ should not be used except in connection with docu- 
ments giving an actual charge on the property of the company would 
be sufficient to meet this serious matter. 

One word more as to debentures, although the subject is one 
upon which much more might be usefully written. In companies 
incorporated by special Acts, it is usual to place restrictions upon the 
powers of borrowing of a company. In a company registered under 
the Act of 1862, promoters are enabled to provide for unlimited 
powers of borrowing, and in many companies these powers of borrow- 
ing can be exercised by the directors without the assent of the 
shareholders. This unlimited power of borrowing has during the last 
few years been grossly abused, to the detriment of both shareholders 
and creditors. An intending creditor has no practical means what- 
ever, as just pointed out, of ascertaining the amount borrowed by a 
company upon debentures or otherwise. It generally happens that 
credit is given to registered companies by a creditor who does not 
know, and has no means of finding out, that the whole of its property 
then in esse or thereafter to be brought into existence is covered by 
debentures or mortgages, and that the goods and other things which 
he is supplying go to increase the security of the debenture-holders, 
and form no part of the free assets of the company. In this respect 
also some restriction should clearly be placed by the Legislature upon 
the powers of borrowing by debentures, such asa provision that where 
an amount equal to, say, three-fourths of the paid-up capital has been 
issued in the form of debentures or otherwise, the issue of further 
debentures should be restricted either altogether, or should only be 
allowed after some express notice has been given to the person 
from whom credit is to be obtained. 

Another question of vital importance to the public is that of audit. 
If it be said of recent public investigations that no practical results 
have followed owing to the present defects in our law, at any rate 
they have been the means of disclosing a state of affairs amongst our 
commercial community which is almost incredible. I have pointed 
out the necessity of the law being more in conformity with modern 
commercial dealings, and of a proper definition of the legal position of 
directors and promoters. The same suggestion logically follows as to 
auditors. What is wanted is od ywaors ddAa rpakis. Let their duties 
be clearly defined by law. No director or officer should be per- 
mitted to hold the office. At present a position of affairs nothing less 
than ludicrous, but unfortunately disastrous to the public, has been 
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shown in numerous cases. How many such cases are there not 
brought to light? The directors, either honestly but ignorantly, or 
dishonestly and collusively, rely upon the auditors, and the auditors 
on the other hand, either honestly or dishonestly, rely upon the 
directors. The result unfortunately is the same to the shareholders, 
and there is no real audit showing the true position of the com- 
pany. It is quite open to the promoters of the company to insert 
any provisions in the Articles of Association as to audit, and in many 
cases the auditor is a mere nominee of the promoters. Of course 
many remedies are suggested, amongst others that auditors should 
be appointed by the Board of Trade or some Government department 
to audit the accounts of companies, but this mode would not be 
practicable, as it would give the shareholders an idea that there was 
some Government control over the affairs of their company. The 
only mode of dealing with the matter would be this: the Legislature 
should, as before mentioned, clearly define the duties of the auditors 
of a company, and it should be prescribed that these duties could not 
be altered by any Articles of Association or resolution of the company. 
It might also be provided that at the first meeting of shareholders 
(which I have suggested in an earlier part of this article as taking 
place immediately after the incorporation of the company) they 
should appoint the auditors, and provision should be made for this. 
But the most important matter is the clear definition of the duties of 
auditors and directors respectively. At present the system of an 
audit which in many cases means nothing must only tend to make 
the position of the public more dangerous, from the fact that it leads 
them to believe that they are secured in a manner which does not 
in very many cases exist. Better have no audit at all than some- 
thing which only misleads the public. 

If space permitted, I should desire to refer to the defects in our 
criminal law so far as it relates to registered companies ; to the un- 
necessary delays in putting the criminal law in motion; to the 
necessity of preventing companies trading under titles leading the 
public to believe they are building societies without registering 
under the Building Societies Acts; to the defects in the law as to 
such societies ; to the necessity of placing some restriction on the 
titles under which companies trade, and the absolutely endless powers 
which they, or rather their promoters, take under the Memorandum of 
Association, frequently with the sole purpose of concealing the real 
business or object of the company; and other pressing matters 
clearly showing that the law should not permit and provide the means 
for the incorporation of companies without making proper safe- 
guards. But I must confine my further remarks for the present 
to the defects existing in respect to the liquidation of companies. 
The importance of the public understanding the various modes of 
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liquidation will become evident from the short description with which 
I find it is necessary to trouble the reader. 

I propose, therefore, very shortly to explain the three modes of 
liquidation, merely so far as may be necessary to make clear how 
important are the suggested alterations. 

(1) The system known as voluntary liquidation is contted out by 
a resolution of a prescribed majority of the shareholders, but there is 
no control on the part of the Court or the Board of Trade. It is 
merely ‘ voluntary’ so far as this resolution is concerned. I ought 
to observe that under section 138 of the Companies Act, 1862, the 
liquidator or a contributory has the statutory right to apply to the 
Court in respect, speaking generally, of all matters in which the 
Court may deem it ‘just and beneficial’ to exercise its power. This 
system is not touched by the new practice under the Act of 1890, 
except as regards statements of receipts and payments when the 
liquidation is not concluded within a year, and payment into the 
Companies Liquidation Account of moneys which remain unclaimed 
or undistributed for six months after their receipt. 

(2) The second mode of winding-up is a voluntary winding-up 
under the supervision of the Court. No more unfortunate words 
could have been used by the Legislature than ‘supervision of the 
Court.’ They are, in fact, misleading to the public, and have proved 
so in practice on many occasions, for the simple reason that there is 
no real or practical supervision whatever of the Court. The powers 
of the liquidator and the various proceedings in this winding-up are 
really identical with and the same as those in a voluntary liquidation, 
which I have just described, with very few and insignificant exceptions, 
including a right of a creditor to apply to the Court, a right which 
has proved of no practical use. It is true that, under the provisions 
of the Act, the Court may in certain cases make a special order, but 
under the Act of 1862 no attempt was as a rule made by the Chancery 
Division to do this. Since the Act of 1890, however, restrictive 
provisions have been insisted upon so far as it is possible to do so; 
but no provision can, in my opinion, be inserted -which will render 
this mode of winding-up what it really purports by its description 
to be—that is to say, ‘ under the supervision of the Court.’ No order 
I think has been, or can conveniently be, made under such a winding- 
up providing for the entire custody of the funds. There is no 
practical supervision whatever by the Court over the administration 
of the assets. With a few exceptions, the liquidator is not required 
by the Act to seek the sanction of the Court. It is true that the 
supervision order operates as a stay of actions and executions against 
a company, but this is also, of course, the case under a compulsory 
order, to which I shall next refer. Subject to the above remarks, no 
alteration has been made by the Act of 1890 in this mode of wind- 
ing-up. 
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(3) The last mode is what is known as a compulsory liquidation— 
that is to say, ‘ by order of the Court.’ I will not weary the reader 
by explaining what were the proceedings under this system prior to 
the Act of 1890. To anyone who has had practical experience of the 
old system of compulsory liquidation, and of the present under this 
Act, and whose opinion is unbiassed, the advantages to be derived, at 
any rate to the public, under the new system are beyond argument, 
if the duties to be exercised by the Board of Trade and its official 
receivers and officials are carried out efficiently, clearly distinguish- 
ing those duties which they owe to the Board of Trade, and those 
which, as officers of the Court after they become liquidators of a 
company, they owe to the Court. The same remarks apply where 
the liquidator is a person other than an officer of the Board of Trade. 

I have just mentioned that the term ‘supervision’ is an unfor- 
tunate one. The term ‘compulsory’ is equally unfortunate, and for 
this reason. It is only ‘compulsory’ so far as the winding-up order 
is concerned. There might have been some grounds for so terming 
such a liquidation under the old practice, but under the Act of 1890 
nearly the whole system of control which was formerly exercised by 
the Court has been taken away. A committee of inspection, which 
consists of creditors and shareholders appointed at the first meetings, 
now exercises functions formerly under the control of the Court, and 
the liquidator is in certain respects given much larger power. The 
appointment of the liquidator is now in fact made by the creditors 
and contributories, unless there are some special circumstances under 
which the Court deems it expedient to decline to act upon their 
nomination; but such circumstances would rarely occur. The 
liquidator is thus enabled to exercise large administrative powers, 
with the consent of the committee of inspection, in respect to matters 
on which under the old practice it was necessary to apply for the sanc- 
tion of the Court. In certain cases where there is no committee, or 
where they decline to act, the liquidator can apply to the Court. 
Very important provisions are also contained in the present Act, 
which afford an easy mode to creditors and shareholders of obtaining 
any information which they may require as to the affairs of the 
company being wound up, and the proceedings which have taken 
place in the course of such liquidation. 

I have made these remarks as short as possible, but they have 
been necessary for the purpose of showing that under this new pro- 
cedure a liquidation under the Act of 1890 is really, so far as the 
public are concerned, more of a voluntary character than the so- 
called voluntary liquidation. Under a voluntary liquidation, the only 
voluntary part is that the shareholders pass a resolution to wind-up, 
but after that is done no provision whatever is made by the Act, and 
no machinery provided, by which they have a voice in the winding- 
up; nor isthere any machinery by which they can ascertain the posi- 
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tion of the companies being wound up, and the proceedings in such 
‘voluntary’ liquidations. They can only apply to the Court under 
the expensive provisions of section 138. 

Iam not referring to the question of expense, although that is 
one open to considerable argument, because, if any alteration of the’ 
law is to be made, that is a detail to be settled, and one which would 
not interfere with the main and important object. It is a serious 
detail, however, to the legal profession, bearing in mind the great 
falling off in legal work in the Common Law and Chancery Divisions, 
which is no doubt due in many respects to the costs being out of all 
proportion to the sums in dispute. 

But perhaps the greatest benefit conferred upon the public by the 
Act of 1890 is in regard to the independent public examination of 
directors and officers and promoters of the company. That such 
public examinations and investigations do not result in successful 
proceedings against directors and promoters to the extent which 
might have been wished is due, as already pointed out, to the present 
unfortunate state of the law, both civil and criminal. But I think 
that it will be generally admitted that such investigations will have 
an indirect benefit of far-reaching and great public importance, if 
they have a deterring effect upon some promoters and directors, and 
operate in terrorem. Some practical result should, however, un- 
doubtedly follow the public examination: either a certificate that 
the person is ‘ whitewashed,’ or that he is unfit to be a director of 
other companies. Something is wanted analogous to the suspension 
of a bankrupt’s discharge. 

The public may possibly ask, ‘Why, then, are orders “ under 
supervision ” frequently asked for?’ There is no doubt that in many 
instances this is done to avoid the investigation and public examina- 
tion under the Act of 1890; and in some instances it is the last 
struggle in the attempt to preserve the old and pernicious system 
of winding-up before the Act of 1890. Why again, it will be 
asked, were these orders excluded from the Act of 1890? It was 
not, it is clear, in the interests of the public; but the real object 
of this exception was, it is evident, to secure a possible loop-hole to 
evade the salutary provisions of the new Act, and to preserve to some 
extent the old practice. On the other hand, if orders ‘ under super- 
vision’ are abolished, it is probable that some modification should be 
made in the section of the Act of 1890 which provides that the 
official receiver shall become the provisional liquidator upon the 
making of the winding-up order virtute officii. 

I should have drawn attention to an unfortunate provision under 
section 145 of the Act of 1862, which, although worded in a negative 
form, has been construed to make a voluntary liquidation a bar to 
a winding-up order under the Act of 1890, except in cases where it 
can be proved that the rights of any creditor will be prejudiced by 
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such voluntary winding-up. The provisions of the section in its 
present form in many instances assist fraudulent promoters to bury 
for ever their past acts, and prevent the Court, where investigation 
is expedient, from exercising its jurisdiction. Under the present 
practice, having regard to the altered circumstances in connection 
with the Companies Acts, that section should be repealed, and a 
voluntary winding-up should not be a bar to or prevent an order 
under the Act of 1890 being made, if the Court thinks the making 
of such an order expedient. 

The short remarks I have just made will enable the reader to 
follow me in the important matter to which I wish now particularly 
to draw public attention—the present mode by which debenture- 
holders are permitted to realise their securities. That mode is by 
what is termed a ‘ debenture-holder’s action,’ another relic of the old 
Chancery procedure—an attempt to make the old machinery of a 
mortgagees’ action applicable to the modern requirements of a totally 
different instrument. The right of any secured creditor to realise 
his security is plain, but the altered circumstances under which 
such securities are created is ignored. There are no means, as in 
bankruptcy, of applying in a winding-up for the realisation of deben- 
tures, but it is necessary that a separate and distinct proceeding 
should be instituted by an action. This action is in fact a separate 
winding-up proceeding by the debenture-holders, but with this differ- 
ence, that ordinary creditors and shareholders have no status in 
such proceeding. 

The action is commenced by a plaintiff who purports to act ‘on 
behalf of himself and all other debenture-holders.’ Here again we 
have a totally illusory state of circumstances, and a relic of the old 
Chancery procedure, which unfortunately tends to confuse all persons 
who have not a legal mind. As a matter of fact, it is an action com- 
menced by any one debenture-holder—he may be the smallest holder 
—without in any way consulting with the other debenture-holders. 
He again purports to be acting on behalf of himself and all other 
debenture-holders when he applies for a receiver of all the assets of 
the company; but he really does this without any of the other 
debenture-holders having the opportunity of expressing an opinion, 
or even knowing anything about the matter. The nominee of the 
plaintiff, or in practice really of his solicitor, is thus appointed. There 
is consequently a struggle to be first in commencing proceedings and 
obtaining the appointment of the receiver, and in this manner the 
conduct of the whole realisation, or in many cases the liquidation of 
the whole of the company’s affairs and assets. 

Instead of consulting the debenture-holders, even at this stage of 
the proceedings, as to what they would wish done with the property, 
the next step is an application to the Court for various accounts and 
inquiries. These accounts and inquiries in the Chancery Judges’ 
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chambers occupy a considerable time, and in many cases are very 
expensive. Until these accounts and inquiries are taken and made, 
the debenture-holders are not what is known as ‘ before the Court.’ 
The consequence of this is that, if it is desired to effect a sale of the 
property, it is necessary to apply to the judge to undertake the re- 
sponsibility of sanctioning such a sale. These remarks, of course, 
apply with even greater force where the debentures are payable to 
bearer. At present, the property may be sold in an action to which 
unsecured creditors and shareholders can be no parties, and of which 
even, in many instances, they have no knowledge; and in some cases, 
moreover, without the knowledge of all the debenture-holders. 

One of the results of the present practice is that, when there are 
debenture-holders, there are really two liquidations for the realisation 
of the assets proceeding at the same time—that is to say, one in the 
winding-up and the other in the debenture action—with this 
extraordinary result, that where an order is made for continuing the 
voluntary liquidation under the supervision of the Court, the de- 
benture action does not go over to the companies (winding-up) de- 
partment, but remains in the chambers of the Chancery Judges. 
The consequence to the public is this, that double applications for 
the same purpose are frequently necessary, with a consequent double 
expenditure. 

Why a debenture action should be transferred to the companies 
(winding-up) department where there is a winding-up under the Act 
of 1890, and the same result should not follow where there is a 
winding-up ‘under supervision,’ is a question which must be left 
to lawyers to explain. The public will certainly not appreciate the 
distinction. 

The present procedure tends to assist the improper sales by 
vendors to which I have referred. In such cases, where it is desired 
to obtain repossession of the property, it is frequently the case that 
a collusive debenture action is commenced at the same time, or just 
before, a voluntary winding-up, or a winding-up under supervision. 
In cases of this description, where a majority of the shares are in the 
hands of the vendor or his nominees, it is an easy matter to pass 
resolutions to wind-up voluntarily, or to obtain an order for the 
continuance of the winding-up under the supervision of the Court, 
against the protest of the minority of the bona fide shareholders. 
With either of such last mentioned windings-up and the collusive 
debenture action, the vendor and his nominees can effectually obtain 
the whole power over the administration of the affairs of the company. 
If a creditor or shareholder under such circumstances should attempt 
to obtain a l'quidation under the Act of 1890, he is met with the 
defence, either that ihe whole of the assets are comprised within the 
debentures, in respect of which there is a pending debenture action, 
in which action, as before mentioned, neither shareholder nor 
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creditor has any voice or status ; or that there is a voluntary winding- 
up pending, which, as I have explained, is a bar to a winding-up 
under the Act of 1890 under certain circumstances. Time after 
time is justice defeated in this manner. 

There is also another and more modern mode of evading proceed- 
ings by the Court, where the debenture provides specially, as before 
mentioned, for the appointment of a receiver without the intervention 
of the Court; the result being that a winding-up of any description 
becomes a winding-up in name only, the whole of the assets being 
subject to the debentures, and beyond the control of the Court. If 
provision were made in this particular case, that on the appointment 
of a receiver in this manner the company should be deemed unable 
to pay its debts within section 79 of the Act of 1862, and that all 
such proceedings, where an order for winding-up has been made, 
should be subject to the control of the Court which has jurisdiction 
in the winding-up, much injustice would be avoided. 

But the remedy for the chief mischief is evident. In a winding- 
up under the new practice, the object is to bring the affairs of the 
company before all the creditors and shareholders at the earliest 
moment, and there is no practical reason why a similar practice to 
that applied to ordinary creditors should not be also applied to secured 
creditors, and particularly having regard to what was understood by 
the term secured creditors when the Act of 1862 was passed, and 
what is now understood by the same term. In most cases it is advis- 
able that the meeting should take place at once, or that the wishes of 
the debenture-holders should be known and ascertained ; and the 
delay caused by obtaining the judgment just mentioned, necessitat- 
ing inquiries, under the present system is clearly wrong. There 
should be but one winding-up in one department, whether for 
secured or unsecured creditors. 

Where there is a winding-up pending, the realisation of the 
debentures should be by an application in that winding-up, and not 
by a separate action. The rights of bona fide debenture-holders 
would in no case be altered, as of course such rights must be respected. 
It is, no doubt, a mere question of procedure, but one which in its 
operation seriously affects the interests of the public in an extremely 
important matter. By the means suggested, debenture-holders 
would obtain a more effective and personal control over the property 
the subject of their security. So also, one of the important results 
of an application being made in the winding-up to realise the deben- 
tures, and not in a separate proceeding, would be that the shareholders 
and creditors would at least have a locus standi in these proceedings, 
and be kept acquainted with what was going on in the liquidation. 

Where there is no winding-up, the realisation should be by what 


is known as an originating summons, which should be continued, in 
VoL. XXXV—No. 208 4A 
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the event of a winding-up subsequently taking place, in that winding- 
up. 
For matters of procedure the public can have, I feel, very little 
regard; but the important questions involved, both to the general 
public and the commercial community, in the matters to which I have 
just shortly drawn attention, will show how great their interests are, 
and will guide them to see the influences which are working against 
them. 

As a last suggestion which the present space permits me to make, 
experience shows that disaster might sometimes have been avoided if 
the Companies Acts contained provisions for the determination of certain 
questions between shareholders or creditors and the company by the 
Court during the time that a company is a going concern. To obtain 
the decision of the Court in any matter under these circumstances it 
is necessary to commence a friendly action, that is to say, it is neces- 
sary to get some shareholder or creditor to initiate such action. 
This was recently illustrated in an important case which was com- 
menced with the object of obtaining the decision of the Court in 
respect to the distribution of dividends where there had been a 
depreciation of the assets. A useful power might be given to any 
shareholder or creditor of a company, or to the company, toapply, in a 
summary way, to the Court for the determination of certain questions. 
The effect of such a power, beneficial in itself, might have even more 
far-reaching consequences, because the decision of the Court on 
many points brought to its notice might be the means of preventing 
a company subsequently drifting into liquidation. 

The Act of 1890 has been a well-directed step towards bringing 
the law as to winding up companies into a condition more in accord 
with modern requirements. The same must be done in respect to 
companies which are going concerns. I hope that the few remarks 
on matters which I have been able to give here, some of the most 
urgent only among many others, will help to make clear how ex- 
tremely important it is at this moment that our legislature should to 
some extent attempt to keep pace with a modern creation of our law 
which is without proper safeguards to the public. If our company 
law is not modernised, we are indeed near the time when it may be 
said— 

Auro pulsa fides, auro venalia jura, 
Aurum lex sequitur, mox sine lege pudor. 


ALFRED EMDEN. 


The Editor of Tae NineTEENTH CENTURY cannot undertake 
to return unaccepted MSS. 
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